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Tl;^ papers in this book describe si'gniflcant 
research done 'by psyb^logists from 1972 to 1975..^^t is 
the papers >ill stimul¥^^more psychploglits to ti.efcome 
intrbl^sd in population research and inspire .ttiose* now In the field. 
The book begins with an overview of the*development of population 
■ psychDlogy, The remainder of the/book is divided IntD thr^e parts. 

Part I deals with re^^arch Issues and. needs in populatiDny:psychology. 
^Topics discussed ihclude demographic evaluation systsms^ 
/psychological conseguences of . population^ change ^ fa^nji ly formation and 
marttal relationships in populatibn research, and persdnal 
□ ottmunication afid^ population research. Methqfiological and thsDretical 
issues are treated ^.n Part II. Discussad ar e Jaethods used in ' 
forecasting^ fainily planning behavior; multiple-regressiofa anJ facet 
te'chnigues used in ^pispulation researchi tes t-retest relia'^billty - 
preliminary findings in birth, planning values and decisions^' social 
and psychological determinants of fertility 4/€ten+ionsi values and 
^demographic conditions in attitudes on population policy; 
psychological determinants of nuptiality; and fertility choice 
behavior- TSe book ends with a brief look at eduicational issues in 
Part III^^ di|cussing the development of psychologists for work, dn th'e^ 
popula^on f?%l^* (Author/RH) . 
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Prefece 



The Center for Population Besearch has. a deep and continuing 
interest in encouraging population research by ps^chologiets and in 

3 ^eating pyschblogisba in population, 
I Hue book delinea^ population pagrchology in the process of de- 
topmant very small beginnings in 1969-70. It demonstrates 
how paychplogists h&ve develd^d interests in population bec^u^ of ite 
^eat importance to the UnitedBta^a ftnd all the other countries in the 
-world, as well because of the relevance of population to psycholo^ 
arid vies versa. With a hig^egree of motivation and indeed, in s6me 
Instances, dedication, p^chologiste are using their -backgrpunds, 
theoHeB,^d.methodblo^QS to study significant population issues and 
prqblemB/ The papp^J^this^^^ pioneering efforts from 

1072 to 1975, While tiot covering all the kinds of population research 
being done by psychologists/they do present an excellent picture of the 
range, scope, and diversity of the significant work being done! Perhaps' 
more importantly, these papers highlight the importan/contributions 
that p^chologistfe can make in the field of population, both within 
their discipline and as participants in interdiscipUnary research. 

It is hoped that the articles in this book will stimulate more 
psycholo^sts to become involved in population research and inspire 
those now in the field to still greater efforts. 

Arthur A. Campbell • ^ . 

' Deputy Director 

. Center for/ Population Research 

' ^ National Institute of Child Health 

and Human 'Deuelopment 
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^pulation Psycholo^ in the Process 
^ ^evelopmenf ; Ail Overview 



Vaida ThompsoI^ and Sidney H, Ne>vman 



^ ■ ' PopulatiQn psychology is /at ai'relati vely early stage of develops 
.n^ant, This point may be emphasized by a quotation from the report of 
the American Psycholpgical Association (APA) Ta^k Force on 
. ^chdlqgy, Family Planning, and Population Pohcyi **When the Task 
Force held its"organiEationa4 meeting on 'December 17, 1960, /ewer 
, than a dozen of this natioj^'| more than 31,000 psychologists were 
estimated to be working primarily on population-related endeavors/'^ 
Since 1969, population psychology has made remarkable progress, 
- with the establishment in 1973 of a Division of Population Psychology 
m the APA, considerable increase in att^tition to and research in tRte 
population fiejld; and grbwing actrvity at national and regional meet- 
ings of psychologists. ' ' 

This book should be considered in the context ^of the development 
^ ofpopulation psychology. Thus, while reflecting the level ofthisdeveU 
^ opment, its contents also represent the thinking andi^ctivities of 
psychologists in the forefront df population research andtlaching. The 
generaUemphases are on fK>pulation,psychology research issues and 
needs (part I), methodological and theoretical issues that are pertinent 

'to both research and teaching (part H), and development of educational 
pro-ams in population psycholo^ (part III). 

Psychologists are very much needed in poputation research' and 
"teaching, and it is hoped that the papers presented in this book will 
arwse and maintain psycho Ibgists' interest and activity in jjopulation. 
The various papers point to a consideraBle number of population prob^ 
lems and areas in whicHpsychologiste can make outstanding contribu- 
tions as researchers and teachers. While this demonstrated scope is 
broad; the possible population psychology problems, issues, and areas 
are by no meairis exhausted here. - ^ f 
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. . • POPULATION PS YfcHOLOdY 

PART I. RESEARCH ISSUES AND NEEDS 
Part I presents papers frojji the symposium entitled "Ibsubs for , 
Psychologiita Involved in Population Research," held at the 1972 AFA ^ 
aimual convention and chaifed by V»ida Thompson," This sympOBium , 
contained so much of' worthwhile and lasting jnterest that it isjre= 
aented in this book. The symposium brfl^ght togbfter four experts in 
pbpiilation iPalmore, Fawcett, Back, Flapan) with different 
backfrjunds, expertise, and interests. TOese paflelislB presented pa- 
pers thit delineated major issues of psycfeplogicarresearch on popula- 
tk)h)Mlems apd discuBse4.approa«hes itq thesJUssues, In order to 
acWeve perspective on population research, the panelists were asked 
to speculate on the probable nature of thia research 5 years hence. To 
mve immediacy to their thinklni, however, the panelists weje also 
asked to focus on current problems and to ai^g|est means of achieving- 
compreHerisive and maximally benficial results/The reaulting^papers . 
' offer stimulating research challe4>ies tq, |^ycholo gists ;and other 
behavioral-social scientists, ' j \j_ u v,a= 

The first paper, by Palmore, arsociologist-^emegrtipher who has 
liven considerable conceptual and reseafch litten^ion to the need for ; 
psychological input to population study, offers a challenge to psYcholo- ; 
mm and other'behavioral Bcientists who dg not yet fully appreciate^ 
psychological' research on population problems. It. suggest^ to ^ 
' nonpsycholoriats that the "failures" of psychologists (e.g., to find 
psvchological determinants of fertility) have not necessarily been the 
result of definitive investigations, and that such studies may not really 
have been methodologically adequate psychological studies. For psy- 
chologists, the paper suggests that they demographic approaches 
or embed- research questions in demographic data collection. 

Pklmore provides some cogent and testable hypotheses, implicitly 
challenging psychologists to ctfnstruct designs for testing them. He 
also challenges psychologists with problems of developing meth- _ 
odologies for research situations, in which,itjr the most part, relatively 
crude quasi-experimental designs, using possibly unsatisfactory 
measures, are beirig usetf Palmore farther points to other research 
needs that might be confronted more easily: the need tor the develop- 
ment of more reliable and valid measured, the need for better data 
analysis techniques,.and the need for more .comprehensive tfieonSff of 
•psychosocial behafior. He concludes that psychologists could contrib- 
ute new interpretations of extant data and, ultimately, could shape the 
• development ofTmafinative studies of differential fertility and of more 
adequate family-planning programs. ■ , , ■ 

The second paper, by Fawcett, offers a perspective on psychologi- 
cal consequences of population change. The.se con.sequences are fore- 

■ ..AlsoineludDd i« u papgr by Palmoro that was-prosmtod at the CinfVr^.ncc on MmK 
' Usum in World Communiculion, Ea.^t.WfSt CtinW, Hnnnlulu, 1072. 
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i^n fit>npi da&pgraphic predictions of projected densities childleaaneas 
and on^lPiild families, and altared spacing^ imd^imin ^ of children. 
These kinds of population phenomena are seen as likely^^ccur with 
inere^es in female employmeht and day care. He proposef 
ps^choTdgioal guertio con^cted with each of tw^e kinds of 
eonsequences-^ueitions pett4ining to^ definitions of isOTes, -experi- 
^yD^ntal gaps, attd i^coniiatenciei of risearch results, \ ^ 
^^Ofi. Tihf^ QUe are complex^ ^ggasiing^ as did 

P^mqre, the necessity for miUtidiicipUnaiy collabd^^ in studies 
th a^ jficessitate approfCTOS owier than relatively precisej but-ro^ 
stepffiiM» labor atoi^ experiments. Also Faw^^ stoas^es, as did PaK 
more, tne necessity for using ^genuine lonCTtudinal approachj fattier 
than^the more easily accomplished retrospective or short-term pro- 
spective methodsr He also suggpsti the need for a commitment to a 
psycholojpcal and a multidiscipUnaty resolution of the problems en- 
^countered ^ pc^ulatipn.^ \ 

^ In the third paper, Back preaenti a penetrating diicu^iori of the 
intartelatedneis of psycholo^ and demography from a histdrical and 
conceptual per^pectiv^ He \b intareatad in the development of a 
^nuine psyctolp^ of population, as *differentiated from the more 
fragmentaiy approach of the use of paycholo^ in population studies. 
Thus, it is nec^Siary to consider the biolofical constraints and 
m^h^iBms thftt underlie ^pulation composition, distoibiition, and 
change ,.th€^ have Been modifiad hy social and cultural factors and are 
a^iw'assad in the motivatioias and behaviors of the individual. Thus, a' 
unifying aspect of populattdn studiai^that can be conducted by psychol-^ 
ogists is the tmnsformation from biological necessities to pocial condi' 
tions. ' ' \ ^ 

, Back points out that the demo^apher studies certain evante oc-i 
curring in the life cycle of each indfViduai. These crucial events, such 
as^heoling, vocational choice, marriag a^ childbearirtg, and social and 
spatial mobility, are the result of a series of decisions. The study of the " 
interactions ajnong the various behavior^ and the decisionmaking 
processes constitutes a psychological approacl^to population problems 
and demography. As Back says, "Given the theories and concepts of the 
psychologists, how can they describe and predict the demographic 
events in a person *s life, their sequence, and interaction? This work 
would help unify ideas in botfi psychology and damography," 



*'Such a iugfeatipn reneets current pervasive issues in piydholofy. In Anastasi'a 
pregidential address at the 1972 APA eonvention, ihe noted: "Peychologiits are—and 
should be^increasingly eoneerned With the solution of society's problems." She ufgei 
that psychology's contributions bfe regarded "against ... a muItidisciplinajQ^ peripec^ 
tive" to^hiehthe psyehologist can contribiite toward "an ©fFectivej Iong-rang6 solution 
of iocial problems" by de ye loping a "psyehdtechnology" which, she points out ^ "is needed 
to provide mediating lirtka between baelc soci^rresearch and the solution of practical 
social problema."^ * . ' \. . 
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. Back al^ points to £he methodological cwfsiderationB" flowing 
from his conceptual framework, In Essential ag^ement with FEwcett, 
Back points to the necessity of profressihgi from the restricted but 
precise work on individuals or small groups in^^Haboratory situation to 
studying complex lifespan phenomena of the intfvidual in the context 
of the societal environment in which he li ves. 

While Back and Klapan indtpendentl^ developed tlte conceptual 
ft4mework af their respectrve apprbaches to population research, Fla- 
pan's concepts, presented in the fourth article of part I, are specific 
deductions that would flow from Back's more= general theory. Thus, 
Flapan is intirestfed in studying the behavioral-decisional areas of 
family-formation processes and marital interactions at stipulated 
poitits'^in the lifespan. He proposes short-term longitudinal studies of 
the decisionrnaking and motivational processes of couples considering 
childbearing at various succes^ye stages of their marital lives. Such 
sta^ might include the initial stages in the family-formation process 
bieSe yie birth of the first child, the stages before efch successive 
child, and the final stages of family formation. 

Methodologically, Flapan emphasizes the study of the piarital 
dyad in the family-formation jfcocess. This is a relatively hew approach, 
since most studies have focused on the wife, while some have studied 
the wife and husband separately. Such an approach requires the deveU 
opment of methods in which wives^and husbands \n^ouH discuss their 
childbearing plans and rftotivations,and attempt to Arrive at decisions 
concerning childbearing. Flapan discusses-several promising methods, 
such as role playing, 'Tevealed diffefience technique," and "delayed 
marital dialog," ' ^ 

Flapan furnishes a syste^Mic framework for studying the 
family-formatiorl process and suggests ingenious methodological ap- 
proaches for conducting thi studies. Thfese kinds of investigations have 
great potential for generating psychological theory and%esearch, 
which wil.1 increase the depth of understanding of childbearing moti- 
vations, decisions, and behavior. 

In a secorid paper, presented^o the panel on ''Research in Popula- 
tiorf Communication*' of the Conference on M^or Issues in iWor Id 
Communication (1972),- Palmore also develope^many research issues 
that would interest and challenge psychologists, ^Although speaking 
.with a light touch. Palmore is very ^serious about the kinds of popula- 
tion communication research problems he selects for investigation. As 
he says, "Our research should be directed to undetstanding the how, 
what, when, where, and why bf true population com'munication. The 
mass media or other devices we upe should be seen as simplFpne input 
into an ongoing everyday piopulation communication process/' The 
tnain point he emphasizes is ''people are hot targets; they are popula- 
tion communicators." XI 
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Many critjc4l research issues arise oul of Palmdre^s conceptual 
, views, and.h&^fects 10 to list All of these research qUestioni are of 
intareat to psychologists. Some of those with^pirhaps the highest 

specih^ interest are the following: , 

i . ■ ^ - ^ \ ■ 

• In what ways do reaults of experiments in social psychology fit 
with population communication research? ^ ^ 
' = • lyhat interperponal comniunicatlori factors affeet the long-term 
Belective perception and retentiQn of population messag#s.car- 
ried py mass media?. * * ^ - 

. • How does population density affect the eflTiciency-and types of 
interpersonal communication that occur? ' 

PART II. METHODdLOGICAL AND THEORETICAL 

' _ ' ISSUES ' - „ : 

Theory and methoddlogy may be considered as resea&lf issues/ 
since they are essential to re'bearch. In the emerging areaof ^ppulation^ 
psychology, however, theory and methodology are in thi process of 
development and in need of special attention. This aectiori, therefore; 
has the purpose of bringinf some selected importent methodological 
and-theoretical issues to' the attention of psycholo^ts and other 
' behavioral-social scientists. There are, of course^ many other such 
issues that are not discussed here, but to which, it is hoped, attention 
might be ^ven elsewhere/ 

In 'the fir^article, Gough has used his special psychological exper- 
tise* to develop exploratory innovative approaches to the search for 
:psycholofical factors involved in, or predictive of, fertility regulation, 
'He carefully selected psychological measuring instruments with dem- 
onstrated relevance to /amily^plajininf or fertility regulatian and 
target variables measurihg the following aspects of fertility regula- 
tion: number of children wanted, women's preference for the pill or . 
intrauterine device, and men's choice of vasectomy. As Gough ^gints 
out, "Each of these target variables has more or less sefr^vident 
importance, and none appears to have yiel^d so %r to a predictive 
methodology." GoMgh proceeded to use four methods of relating the 
personality and attitude measures to the target variables: regression 
equation, decision tcee; typological clasalficatio/i, and conjoint analy-, 
sis. When possible, he also illuminated discovered relationships wirti 
analysis of the patterns of the psychological measures that might_ 
account for their predictive power. ^^^^^ 

Gough states, "The resultl^htamed in tpese analyses suggest that 
the regression equation^is a difficult method to ^irrpass:*' (In another 
a^cle in this section, •Ager also demonstrates the usefulness of multi- 
p^ll^^ession analysisUn- family-planning research;) However the 

12 ■ 



5 ^ ^ ' POPULATION ffiYCHOLQGY 

decision tree, the typolo^, and the conjoint analyses all demonetrated 
that they have promising places in the analytic methodologies of 
populatiop researchers, with the reservation that these explQratory 
approaches need cross-validation studie^^Ts^rttermore, as Gough 
points out.'theBe quantitative analyses did not merely yield numerical 
findings, but "were rich in interpretive implications, and permitted 
the setting forth of-a- large number 6f hypotheses that investigators 
^pre^rring other modej' of study might find worthy of consideration." 
Gough's article Is winoyative, pertinent, and stimulating, which 
makes it impbrtant and useful to researchers and teachers in the 

population- field/ , ■ : * ' 

The four paperrthat follow^ Gough^s (by^ Ager;- McClelland, ^ 
Goombs, and Coomte Townes, Campbell, Beach; and Martin; and 
Davidson and Jaccard) demonstrate some of the methodological and 

. conceptual advances that have bceurred in the very brief span of time, 
1972-74. The papers were given at a symposium entitled ^'Theoretical 
and Methodological Approaclies to tb© Study of.Population Issues'' 
held at the 1974 AP A annual convention, Althbugh this symposium 
was chaired by Thompson, who also chaired the 1972 symposium, it 
was not intended as a sequel to the earlier panel Nevertheless, in 
.many w^ys .there is a strong compleiAentarity to the earlier papers. 
The earlier set emphasized demographic, survey, field, and longitude 
nal approaches but strongly urged, within these approaches, greater 
attention to individual and dyadic decisions in relation to population 
behaviors. The more recent set explicates what might be considered to 
be essentiafly microjevel processes, focusing on individual and dyadic 
decisionmaking. While survey methods and field studies are used and 
longitui^nal studies are proposed in the latter set, ^ there is an even 

' more explicit application of psychological theory and research meth- 
ods. The more recent set might appe ar to demonstrate a greater sophis- 
tication in methodology and theory; instead, they no doubt demon^ 
strate recent refinements in psychological models and tech_niques that 
may aid in achieving the research goals envisioned by the earlier 
group, 

Agers paper is perhaps more aligned with the methodolorie^ 
envisioned by Palmore in his 1972 APA presentation. Ager reports the 

^administration of attitude questionnaires, carefiilly derived by means , 
of facet analyses, to a large sample of respondents and the analysis of 
the data by multivariate techniques. There is thus an attempt to deal 
with two frequently cited problems with survey dataf that the items 
used do not reflect complex attitude structures of respondents, but 
provide only superficial, often poorly interrelated, responses; and that 

^ the complex interrelatedness of responses suggests multivariate proc- 
e,sses that cannot be revealed in, for example, marginal means in 
twofold tables. 
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, In addition to the item demvation and analytical tiBchniques used, 
Agert work alsd d^nbnstrat^ posaible focuses oT paychologiBfs that 
are common to regearchers from other disciplineSj in particular^, the 
. parceptions of professionals involved in fartiily-planning services aftd 
in providing care to abortion patieftts/ Such perceptions of medical 
peraonnel obvMudy must be factors in the successful irflplamentation 
of new prc^edures in these areas, but they are often overlooked or 
poorly understaod in consideration of the introduction of new con- 
traceptive and abortion services. , * 

Aside from the methodologjcal and statistical benefits that psy- 
cholo^sts and members of other discipli4e|^imifht derive from the^ 
Ager article^ ^me of the fli^diftgs are also^u^gestive of the need for 
multidisciplinary research.^ For example, background factors (as reli- 
.gious aflfiliation), often ignored by 'psychologists^ were strongly predic- 
tive of attitudes jfi ward family planning; collaboration with skilled 
demo^aph^fers might aid in more thorough understanding of the types 
of demographic variables tha^ might also be considered in relation to 
such%ssues. However, on the issue of contraceptive continuers and 
dropouts, th^ results migg^t that psychological variables as well as 
demographic variables are important predictors, which would suggest 
that psycholo^cal input into demographic studies would also provide 
mutual benefits. 

The MdDlelland, Coombs, and Coombs paper should be recognized 
as presenting a further refinenient of techniques developed by 
Coombs.- While not cited by the authors, the article should provide 
psychologists as well as demographers with a companion pfece to the 
much citfd Goldberg and Coombs'* article on norms of family size, in 
wKict^some provocative conceptualizations relating to family-sije de- 
'cisions and norms are presented. The two family-size and sex- 
composition preference models tested in the McClelland et al, research 
should provide useful insights to microeconomists who are incorporat- 
ing economic models derived from Easterlin,^^® Leiberisteinr and 
others in their research, 

Severaliaspects of the McClelland et aL study might trouble popu= 
lat^on Tesea^chers, First, the study could be classed principally as a 
methodological one, and thus be seen as providing more sophistication 
^f technique than understanding of the processes involved; such criti- 
cisms are often leveled at psychological research, but the provision of 
more adequate techniques of measurement should be a compelling 
argument against such a criticism. Second, the use of college students, 
obviously riot yet in the relevant dyadic decisionmaking situation, has 
al80%§en criticized, by population researchers. Although these re- 
gemrcfers incorporate a sample of Taiwanese women, who may bf more 
appropriate subjectSj the tremendous differences between the two 
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samples,perhaps raise more questions about the gaiTeralizability from 
college student and American Bamples to other populatiqris. Both 
problems diminish in importance if the methodological development 
aspect as erttinciated. Quite clearly, however:' as the* authors note, 
problems in prediction of actual fertility behavior remain, and, as they 
suggest, longitudinal studies must be done. Presumably, the teclv 
niques could also lead to assessment of cross-cultural difTerences in 
family-size desires as predictors of subsequent behavior, as well as of 
cross-cultural differences in spacing andWmposition preferences priory 
to reproduction and as afTected by reproductive experience. 

Both the Townes, Campbelh Beach, and Martin, and,the Davidson 
and Jaacard papers focus on factors that may aflect famiiy-planning 
decisions and behavior; both paprs incorporate a plan for longitudinal 
assessment of actual behaviors, and both use sophisticated meth- ' 
odologies directed toward tests of psychological theories. Perhaps a 
major difTerence between the Townes et ah and the Davidson and 
Jaccard researcK is that^^^ia^)Emer focuses on the decisionmaking 
couple and the latter only on females. While either is defensible in 

. psychologickl research on such iss ties, there has, emerged a strong 
preference for the .couple focus. One can, of^ourse, argue that thfe 
Fishbein model used by Davidson and Jaccard at least implicitly incor- 
porates the influence of the partner in the normative belief/ 
motivation-to-comply component and that the Townes et a 1. attempt 
to study the couple decision process by individual partner assessments 
precludes evaluations of influences that could bo detected uiing^the 
kinds of couple interaction techniques Flapan has proposed. In fact, 
both the Fishbein behavioral-intent model and the decision-theory 
model (upon which the Townes et 'ah research is based) might be 
questioned by those who would maintain that verbarVesponses may 
not mediate other beh#iors. However, both investigators do plan later, 

-^^tudies involving actual behaviors. 

Like the McClelland et al. study, it should also be notW that both 
the Townes et ah and the Davidson and Jaccard studies provide con- 
cepts and methods that could be usefully incorporated in demographic 
and microecdhomic stj^idies of fertility 'decisions. At the .^ame time, 
however, the fairly restricted^ subject samples in both sAidies might 
well be of concern to those demographers and psychologists (as Ager) 
who maintain that background (i.e., demographic) factors may be more 
crucial predictors of behaviors than are psychological, particularly 
attitudinal, factors. Quite clearly, both *sets bf researchers intention- 
ally selected samples that nmde it easier to control for as luany 
nonpsychological factors as possible. While there may be proh^ems of 
generalization, the findings from both studies should provide insights 
about processes and lead to designs of research with broader and more 
represgntative sample's, " \ g 
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The Dayidaon and Jaccani study would sufgest, as tos other 
psydHdlo^cal reiearch on attitudes toward population issueg (cf, 
Thompson andfe^ppelbaum®), that psycholopcal characteristics, and 
thus p^chologlcal models, should indeed be incorporated in demo- 
fraphic suorey studies of predictors of population behaviors. The kinds 
of psychological variables to be 'assessed are also under^ored in the 
findings that subject^ who plan to, have a child within the next 2 years 
and those who do not both focus on the consequerices of either decision, 
- but that the two groups have diflerent beliefs about the probability 
that thetiehavior wou4d lead to consequences and differerit perceptions 
of the desires of significant referehts fas Husband and doctor). Such 
nucroprocesses are often rgnored or poorly assessed in studies on such 
issues, ' " ' , ' 

The^ Townes et aL research, in which an even more restricted 
sample was used, provides strong evidence that subjective prob- 
abilities and utilities can be reliably measured and used to predict 
decisioi^ if instrument development is carefully undertaken, A read- 
ing of the articles cited 9=11 should suggejt that the processes of 
concern kre, in fact, reliable predators acrbss studies using quite 
different models and instruments, . - 

Quite clearly, in the Townes et aL research, the findings on couple 
similarity should offer sctoie justification for measuring wives* at^ 
tttudes only, altheugh the inflyence processes were not assessed. In^ 
addition, the report of significant diffierences in utilities (or motiva- 
tion for parenthood) across parities provides^ necessary insights and 
guidelines for^seareh on such isiues; it alsp suggests the problems 
inherent in afffempting to generalize from plans of nonmarried or 
never-parented subjects to those who have experienced parenthood. 
Such findings also justify the researchers' intentions to study couples 
at higher parities than were studied and to collect longitudinal data on 
the couples already studied. The as^ssment of the usefulness of such 
findings in counseling is also wortlf'pursuing, / ^ 

The final, papers included in part II, separately contributed (as 
was Gough's), largely pertain to field or cross-cultural studies con- 
cerried with methodological and theoretical issues. 

Braekbiirs paper is concerned with the reliability of measuring 
instruments, a problem that psychologists have been working on for a 
long time and one which Palmore discussed in his APA symposium 
paper. However, as Brackbill indicates, "The widespread use of the 
questionnaire and interview as measuring instruments in population 
reMarch has been, for the most part, unaccompanied by evaluation of 
their reliability," Her study foqus^es on test-retest reliability of a.q^es-^ 
tionnaire administered to teenagers concerning family formation and 
population growtK^Wie findings indicate that reliability was afficted 
by the content of the items, the psychological attributes represehted in 
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the items (knowledge, attitudes, and desires), andcertain characteris- 
tics of the respondents (age, race, and rehlgian):- Thus, this paper un- 
derlines the necessity not only for determining tjie reliability of 
measuring instruments, such as questionnaires and interviews used in 
population research, but also of refining the analysis of reliability to 
take account offactors such as thosf investigated by BracJcbilL It may 
be added that there is also a need for anaiytical stlidies of the validity of 
measuring instruments used in population research. 

Back's paper^ parts of which he presented at meetings of the 
International Union for the Scientific Study of Population (1973) and 
the World Association of Public Opinion Research (1973), is concerned 
with factors involved in population policy. This pa^r is important for 
its conceptual and methodological developments in an area that has 
received Httle attention from psychologists and other behavioral- 
social scientists. Back is interested in developing a theory of conditions 
and factors pertinent to^the development of population policies in a 
variety of countries. He approaches this through an analysis ftf second- 
ary data deriv^ from tWo sets of surveys, feuch an analysis, unusual 
for psychologists, presents technic^ and conceptual dffficirlties that 
gack was able to ov#come. The analy sis resulted in fou^ sets of survey 
items that could be used as independent variabjes for the differential 
' prediction of two dependent variables: concern wi^^i population growth 
and acceptability of birth ccSfttroK In order to investigate the pattern of 
relationships of these variables within the context of the develop- 
mental socioeconomic status of the countries, Back classified the coun- 
tries by means of cluster analysis, using a conceptual framework and^ 
methodoTbgical approach evolved by him and his colleagues, He also 
developed some designs to investigate the interacting^pattertis of rela- 
tionship among the independent variables, the dependent variables, 
and the contextual country variables. 

Thus, Back has investigated some aspects of the highly cemplex 
problems of podUiation policy in many countries, with i^nnovative and 
ingenious coiTciptual and methodological approaches. The quantifica- 
^tion and analysis of the data should stimulate other behavioral scien- 
mtB to further efforts along similar lines. As Back says in conclusion, 

"We have skutehcd here tht- firHt Btep^n the technique to maku it^OHHiblL^ to control a . 
wealth of data from many countries and to includu many relationghipg to the 
variableH in which we are interested. This would make it pgHBible to uBe secondary 
analygis for estahliHhiii^ general nneinl theories, testable over a range of societies, to 
avoid many dangers such as ecological fallacy, and to prevent the reHearcheri^' being 
swamped in a wealth of data = 

Population psychology greatly needs theoretical and conceptual 
frameworks to give' focus and meaning to research, to facilitate the 
synthesizing, ordering, relating, and interpreting of findings, and to 
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point the way logicalmand systamatically to new research and 
' approaches. The insufnfeiency of present theory probab^^flfits, to 
BOTM extent, the relatively early level of the development of popul^ioji 

fsycholo^. 
The papers by Fawcett and by Friedman, Johnson, and David are 
: excellent examples of the building of psychological theory in the popu- 
' lation* field. Both Fawcett and David and his' colleapaes were very 
early^ contributors to the popiitation Gold and have had a few years' 
time to reflect oh the kinds of theorie/that might be'needed to advance . 
thB field, i 

In an article presented at the Iftternatioiial Population Confer- 
ence the International Union for the Study of Population (1973), 
Fawcetfe' presents a social-psycholofical theoretrcal^framewark, or con- 
ceptual schema, tafurther the understahding and stqdy of psychdlogi- 
cal determinant ^nuptiality. It is suggested that this schema might 
contribute to the development of psychological research on marriage, 
especially with regard to motivations for and alternatives to marriage 
andthe linking of marriage and fertility, Fawcett makes considerable 
. use of the^p^ychological theory of fertility, particularly with regard to 
the ^^^frfue of children, develoj^d by HofTmai[i and_ Hoffman and 
HofTman arid Wyatt^^ - \ 

Fawcett's theory isconperned mainly with the making of decisions 
on whether to many, when to marry, and whom to marry, with the 
. major consideration being ''whether." It is. meant for possible cross% 
culturaPand coniparative research. The conceptual scheme is pre- 
S'&ited diagrammatic ally and ex'plained in sotne detail. The purpose of 
the cortceptual scheme is to stimulate ^^hinking concerning possible 
research on thn psychological determinants of marriage. In this con- 
nection, Fawcett points to the topic "Perceived Benefits and Costs of 
Marriage and Alternatives" as a priority aVea for psyHio logical rel 
search. ^ ^ • ' ^ ^ 

Friedman, John^n, and David present what is probably the' most 
comprehensive psychological theory of the dynamics of fertility choice 
behavior extant today. The theory is. meant , to serve as a base for 
generating research and integrlating research developments. The au- 
thors summarize the substance of the paper and their pointof view so 
clearly in their bwn summary that the major portion of it is presented 
here in lieu of further discussion: 

f ^ It is thv broad conttintion of thin chapter that thtJVt' is an urgi^nt nuvd for 

psycho log! Hts to purHUG rDsJarch leading to a cluarer understanding o[tho dynumiCH 
of fertility choice behavior. ThtTe art' tliret.? mam rea^onn for thiHi fdrtility choicu 
behavior isi 1) the'major cansal factor of the population eri^is, i2i modi 0 able, and<3i 
a proper and imporUint Hubject mutter for psychologiBiH as scientiHtH of hLiman' 
behavior. ' 

^This paper makt'H re&nmrnendationH i^u, f ^^Ktird tt* how pbpuJatioriH if)r .^tudy^ 
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naifht be defmed, the timing of research in relation to the short- and long-term 
staies of the ffirtiiity careen the nature of^data that need to be collected, and the 
methodolofical factors in the design of research. In brief, we recommend that the 
coupje be the priroar>^ unit of reeearch, that populations for study be denned on the 
biopyehosocial dimension of gpage of the ferlility dareer, and that the dati to be 
..collected fall into the following five categories kvariableg: (1) certain enviroiimen^ 
tametoriasobjectivelymeasuredjaisomeof those s 

Tegriopdente, (3) some individual characteriBtfcsyocused primarily on the individu^ 
aiystate ofmind in regard to speciHc fertility decisions (including(a) the awat^eneas 
efklternativesj (b) the psychosocial costa assigned to them, (c) the belierabout 
likelihoods of pertain alternatives leading to eertaih outcomes, (d) the identirication 
ophese ovteomes, and (e) the values placed on them\ the nature of those da\a is to.be 
, Wl^en in the framework of a chain of eventual new states, and Aie major concerns in 
: th^t regardrare with the presence of planning for success or failure of behavioral 
^hOices), (4) the concordance between partners and the accuracy of tjjeir mutual 
■ ^rceptiort. and (5).certain characteristics of the- couple that relate to communica* 

tion, division of resRpnsibilities, locus of authority, and satisfaction together. 
/ ' We suggest ihat sUch data can be derived independently from each partner, or 
/ minimally from one, including data' about the partners beliefs, and that it is'not 
' essential (although certainly desirable) to observe couple interaction in vivo. The 
. /more prefcise defining of the ^pulationsfor study reduces the very large number of 
J variables that would otherwise need to ^ considered, and the research eon= 
sequentJy becomes both easier to ^manage and more sure of conclusive interpreta- 
tion. " J " ' 

. The possibihty of defining populations for study on the basis of self^selecting 
bio psychosocial dimensions makes croBs-eultural cortiparisons more meaningful. 
/ and we urge that the^ be made because ofthe tremendous gain to be deriyed from 
the natural experiment of diverge conditions throughout the world, when the 
urgency ofuseful findings is so great. . = '=^We urge, therefore, the development of 
additional transnational prospective studies of fertility choice behavior atdifTerent 
stages in the fertility career and in interaction with diflerent kinds of service and-^ 
information providers, ^nd that whenever possible, they be done on a prospective 
basis jgothat behavioralHests ofthe validity of hypotheses become possible. 

Finally, as behavioral'iieientist-s,*we wish to emphasize that the study of fertil- 
ity dynamics is of profound 'i\np^ortanee for theoretical as well as practical reasons 
and that the science of psychology ha^ much to gain from its pursuit JPp. 195=197J ^ 

i PART IIL V EbuCATIQl^L ISSUES ^^.^^^ 

Educational programs are necessafy to the deveropment of 
psychologiital researchers in the population areav There are a few 
psychologfsta whoare teaching population or family^plarining courses. 
In some universities, psycholofy departments or individual psycholo- 
gists are participating in intardisciplinaiy programs ift population, or 
^psycholo^ students are workinf on mestar^s or doctoral theses on 
population topics/However, there appears to bo a complete absence of 
integrated psychology and population curricula in which a student ' 
inight majoMr minor in population psychology on either the graduate 
or the im^i^aduate leveL*- s. , ^ 

Part III presents the repo^of a workshop entitled ''Developing 
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and Educating Psychologists for Worlc in the Population Field/' In ; 
organizing this workshop, it was recognized ttiat a broadening of 
psycholdgical "research on population issues mig^t not emerge and ^ 
surely will not endure if such issues are not made a partpf thf educa- 
tion of psychology students. Throughout ^their educatidti, atudents 
need to be made aware that the multidiscipHnary focus on ail popula- 
tion issues^ — ^from migration through urbanization and ffrrtilityv 
regulating behaviof to the" changing roles of ,women^ and men in , 
evolving societies — ^necessitates psychological considerations. As 
p^chologists become familiar with the issues, they need to beiome 
more attuned to the basic behavioraUphenomena that, while of tfdn- 
Wdarable social, econteiic, and political sighificance, need to an4 can 
be observed and studied by psychological laboratory ,,cljnic^l, and field 
research methodk Further, psychologists need to' know that Mntil they 
can effeclively deal with such problems, %lgnificant gaps will be pres- 
ent in psychological theoty. For exampl|, it psychcyogists cannot 
contribute to a better understanding oP why people ^aht children,^ 
migrate, etc., they cannot claim' broad expertis.e!in the undersftndfng 
of dynamics o'f human behavior. They must be Educated, theoretically^ 
and Methodologically, to'deal with suc-frissuer^s the individuQl's arfd , 
the group*s role(s) in such population phenomena as^sex beha'^ors, 'v: 
reproductive b^havio^s, fertiliity regulrfti^, migration, family formar : 
'tion 4nd structure, p^icy developmenM^wnd poptt^lation education. 

The workshop reviewed in p^rt til was chaired by W% (Sranf 
Dahlstroip and consisted of 21 menibers from 17 organizations, inelud- , 
ing 13 u_niversitie§, the XPA^'the Cleveland Clinic, ^the Center for , 
Pppulation Research, and the Trahsnatifanal Family? Research Insti- ^ 

' tute. -Participants were ^selected to inclfide chairpersons of depart- 
ments with possibleinterests in population a%d depai;tnientai mem- ■ 

" bers interested in populiation. 3epresentatiori of major psychological^ 
areas such as social, clinical, developmental-child, experimental, 
physiological, and quantitative, was also accomplished. The workshop, 
then, was composed of a group of intrrested ^nd knowledgeable psy- 
ch0logistg,from' a number of important areas of psychology. The work-^ 
shop repoTt should serve to stimulate the development of educational 
prbgrams in population psycholo^ as well as-to encourage psycholo- 
gists who* a re* turn ing to a consideration of .societal problems, with 
special reference to population problems. 

The woriishQp report further un'derseores the need for psycholq- 
gists interested in population to be well educated concernihg demo- 
graphic techniques and research findings. Although geared more to- 

'„\ward ways in which individuals or groups of psychologists might move 
toward developing courseS|?curricula, or educational progi^ams in 
population psycKolo^, the workshop report also includes questions 

. 2U > ' . 
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-that, while they may be of diverse concern to specialists wi|hin 
psycholo^, hav« teen evolved from multidisciplinary research and 
require continued multidiMiplinary attention, Despite their multidis- 

^cipllnaiy nature, question's and issues cited for study by psychologists 
are those that fit within the goals of psycHologisTte of various orienta- 
tions and that can be studied profitably l^ithin the various areas of. 
psycholo^. Several beneficial outcomeg of enhanced research and 
education in populatipn psychology ar^ |ikely to emerge: psychology 
students will be encouraged to come to grips with soirie of the greatest 
and most enduring problems of society, greater understanding of popu- 
lation phenomena will emerged with psychological study ,^'and 
psychological theories and tecliniques will bs advanced through atten- 
tion to crucial populatiDn issues. 



GskERAL CGNlmEKATIONS 

. / r' ' ■ ' - 

All of these papers on r^sf arch and education contain a challenge 
for psychologiste of diverse intereita: developmental psychplogists are 

- chaHenged to look at socialization processes; clinical psycholpgfsts are * 
offered a wide range of individual, dyadic, and family processes to 
investigate; social psychologiste are urged to examine the need for field 

: and laboratory research on multiple attitudinaUbehavioraJ^nd conr- 
munication ^sues; experimental '^sych.plogists with physiological 
interest are directed to the biorogical-psycihological need aiid drive 

"frameworks; experimental psychologists; with a' learning orientation 
are urged to assess the effects of experimental manipulayons on 
changes in behaviors; quan^tative psychologists ar6 asked to search 

^ for means to adapt their techniques and develop more adequate meas- 
urements; and psychologists of educationaljor cpjanseling oripntation 
are asked to, apply their expertise to teaching or family-planning 
programs. ^ ? \ 

The breadth of the papers presented suggests the enormity of the 
*^i6blem and the di^^ersity of contributions psychologists^and perhaps 
only psychologists^ — can make. Not dnly may contributions be unique 
to psychologys but they may also represent unique ihdividual contribu- 
tions. Ultimately^ however, as all the papers presented in this "book 
suggeiti interrelated Fesearch of diverse disciplines Will be required to 
provide definitive answers to'the muljtrp©questipns pdsed. Psychology 
must be involved in the study of population. Until psychologists recog- 
nize that population phenomena are legitimate and enduring con- 
cerns^ and that they n^st develop research and educational programs 
in populatijbh psychology, no lasting benefit to population, or to 
psychology i& likely to^ emerge. 
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Eiem^graphic Evaluation System^ aiidj. 
^psychological Research pesigns^ 



Jajvies a, Palmore 

East-West Populatwn Institute - 

' Most deinographers become queasy when asked for an^projection. 
After all, we have not been notably successful with population projec- 
tions; the population titles of an earlier era included The Twilight of 
Parenthood^ \Ti%imd of today's The Population Bomb^ Now I find my 
. demographer self faced with Dr. Thompson's question;-* 

if one cQuld project Ufa time 5 years hence, ,what might one hope that pBychologiBtB 
would have considered and resolved relative to population? 

Already a bit uncomfortable, my feelings as a demographer are aggra- 
vated further because some dtniop'aphers (e,g., Hauser and Duncan-) 
Rave argued rather forcefully against psychological reductionism in 
fertility and family-planning studies. The argument has been 
strengthened by several well-known 'Tailures" to demonstrate that 
psycTib logical variables are strongly related to fertility and family- 
planning behavior —the Princeton studies and the earlier Indianapolis^ 
study are two important cases ( for a review of pertinent aspects of these 
and other studies, see Fawcett*s 1970 monograph^). 

■No matter how uneasy I am, however, I must respond. Projecftions 
are useful* if somewhat shaky. Further, vi^hile scholars may be hired 
easily into impassioned discussioifs of psychplogical reductionis^n as 
compared with sociological expansionism or^economic determinism^ 
the merits of such debates are questionable. Clearly, man^ different 



» This paper is a revision oF a presentation given at the sympbsium entitled "Issues 
. for Psychologists Involved in Population Researt^h" held at the annual meeting of the 
American Psychological Association, Honolulu. Hawaii. Sopt. 1972. Some ofthe remarka 
have been presented elsewhere, notably in the work of Palmore and Chung ' and Palmore/-^ 
There are also many common elementH between thpse remarks and a discussion by 
' jFreedman.^ 

Each member ofthe Kymposium panel was asked to respohd to this narne questiony 
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conceptualizations and approaches to population data are needed and 
worthwHile. 

^tUltimately, it is one person (a '^psychological" be^ng) ^ho acts to 
avoid or terminate a pregna^y, to migrate, or to die. but he or she 
takes this^action in a certain social #ind economic envti€nment. 
Sociolofigte, economists, psychologist, and medical personnel, we 
hope, all can accept that simple statement; then the questron bec6mes 
more researchable. What variables from e^ch academic system are 
useftil in explaining behavior? What variables will provide the most 
guidance to social pNolicy formulation? 

There are- many reasons why psychological variables have not 
been found highly explanatory in early studies. One reason is' only a 
. matter of definition; the "si^cessful" Variables .were not defined as 
psyehofogical when in fact they are very much psychological The 
question /'Do you want any more" children?" and related questions 
^ dealing with fertility expectations have been Highly useOil (see, e,g., 
David^n^ and Freedman and Bumpass'^). The unwanted-child notion 
has been very prominent indeed in family^plannlng movements all ' 
% over the world. Perceptions of the attitudes of others also have been 
^hown to be important in family-planning acceptan^.^'J and the atti- 
tudes of |lites in every^country affect laws about induced abortion, the 
sale of contraceptives, and many similar matters, Knowle|ige of con^ 
traceptives and how to use them is^also an individual, psychological 
phenomenon. Many additional and important examples can be found 
in the demop-aphic literature. ^ , ' 

Other possible reasons for former failures of psycbological studies 
^ inclu^^HheuseofhomogeReoussamples, (2)t 

inappropriately selected set of psychological variables, (3) irfadequate 
measurement^ (4) inappropriate data analysis, or (5) psychological 
variables that really are not highly explanatory. - - 

I believe that we will see fewer and fewer so-called failures in the 
coming years, particularly if we learn from past experiences, I believe 
we may achieve maximum benefit by (1) adhering to certain data^ 
collection strategies, (2) pursuing resuarch questions where the talents 
of psychologists are most necessary, and (3) using those analytic tech= 
niques mogt suitable for demonstrating the effects of psychological 
variables! 

' _ i _ _ ' . ' 5 

DATA^COLLECTION STRATEGIES 

Let me begin ty discussing how psychologists might go ribout 
collecting data on population questions in the next 5 or lOyears, rather 
than what questions should be answered. As immediate strategy, my 

2 5 
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ctjitral thjipis is that most pBychological research should be inte^ated 
into routifie demop^aphifi detta-collection procedure i- 

Demop'aphic evaluation systems usually consiet of sewtal differ-, 
ent data-collaction devices: cenEuses^ vital registration systeitis^ and 
sample surveys of various kinds. Since so inany demographers and 
others currently are concerned with fertility arid the population explo- 
iion, we should mention explicitly sample surveys of the knowledge, 
attitudas, and practices of women or rrieh on family planning, service 
statistics^ followup surveys of latnily-planning acceptors; and special 
fertility surveys or abortion surveys of various types, 

Since a ^eat deal of money, timep and 'effort is being spent on 
family-plahningprograms in;mar^y countrieSj how do we evaluate that 
expenditure and the success of those pro-ams? What is happening 
outside the formal family -planning program, and how do we evaluate^ 
the efTects of nbnprogram factors on fertility? ^ - 

I suggest as a strat^p? for the immediate future that psychologists* 
integrate their measures into these conventional, routine demo- 
graphic measurement devices. The implications of this strategy are 
many, but two should be stressed. Firsts short packages of paycholo^- 
fcal measures need to be developed for inclusion in surveys or service 
itatistics systems^ that already have many questions that miist be 
asked. As an alternative to this strategy, of course, subsamples of 
biggei* studies can be taken and giv^n measuring devices that take 
longer to administer. The short-package strategy, however, is proba- 
bly preferable. Second, high -impact p eye h6 logical variables need to be 
identified quickly. Administrators and others responsible for taking 
the routine demographic measures are not going to be impressed with 
measures that are not highly correlkted with either fertility or 
family-planning use. Hence, the psychological measures must be 
shown to have an effect early in the research process, or the adminis- 
trators are very likely to decide to omit further consideration of 
psychological variables. As a corollary to this second point, I suggest 
that psychologists be concerned with trying to determine psychologi- 
cal factors that directly affect fertility or family-planning behavior and 
not just some other attitude; that is, they should predict behavior and 
not attitudes. . 

The advantages of the strategy I suggest are many, but let me 
again stress only two. By integrating their research into ongoing^ 
evaluation systems^ psychologists will be able to state results that can 
be comparedwith results from other academic approaches and that can 
be cumulative in the senke of building on what other disciplines al- 
ready have hacj to say about population matters. (After all, psycholo- 
gists will get no special credit for rediscovering the wheeL) Also an 
advantage of this strategy is that psychologists almost automatically 
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Will be obtaining good pamples of important populationa. To date* too 
much^psychological research in the population areaj it seams to me, 
haab^n collected on p^ samples oft^important populations^, 

^ There are many diiadvantagesto^t^b procedure. One is that Vhere 
are often no baseline data for piycJtiDlopcal measures, and sucH data 
cannot be ftilly obtained through these demographic evaluation sye- 
terns, becauie they require more^work than can be done on a short 
Subsection of someone else*s questionnaire. The second and obvious 
disadvantage is that the psychologist must concentrate on relatively 
few variables^ and relatively short measurement of these variables, 
^ An additional data-coUectien issue of some importance is the. 
question of whether we should collect retrospective or prospectiye 
data. Many previous psychological studies (and sociological and eco^ 
nomic studies too^ for that matter) have been difficult to^interpret 
because the data were taken in one cross-section survey. As an illus- 
tration of this^fficulty, take the oase of a study of family4imitation 
practices, attitudes, and perceptions ^It is likely that a woman's or a 
nian^&^fertility and family-limitation practices affect attitudes and 
perceptions as mpch as attitudes anS perceptions affec^ the' family- 
limitation practiced. Since only one time point is used in cross-section 
data collection, it is difficult to separate cause and effect or the time 
sequence. Perhaps future studies should make more extensive use of 
prospective and panel study designs instead of therretrospective and 
crosi-sectional type of design in more common use today. - , 

L^et me give one example of a possible strategy in the area of 
family-planning behavior. Collect certain psychological measures for 
women when they first adopt contraception at a family-planning 
. clinic. Later, through a contraceptive ^acceptors followup survey, we 
can evaluate their practices in the intervening period between first 
acceptance and followup. Owing to our design, we are .a^lC^^valuate 
the psychological variables before, say, discontinuini cont^ceptive 
use. Hence, we can ev^uate whether the prior psychological profiles 
differ for women who discontiiMe and women who continue,*^. 



^Looking far into the future, we have hopes that many practical uses may be found 
for psychological meaeurementa in family-planning programs^^ne notion is that a 
"^yehological contraindication scale" could be developed for each family-planning 
method. Much as medical symptoms (varicose veins or pelvic inflammatory disease, e.gj 
are taken as contraihdications for the pill or lUD, one can imagine the day when a seore 
of 6 oh the "'pill ^ale"^ay lead a family'planning worker to advise a client to use some 
other method. * . " = ' 
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RESEARCH QUESTIONS 

As for the questions themselves, it seems there are many impor- 
tant issues to which psychologists can=make contoibutions, and perhaps 
more meaningful contributions than can schdlars from other disci- 
plines. One can easily pose research problemSj so bear with me if I list 
more than we ts^ hope to answer, I have listed 1 1 problems^ on which I 
thjnk piyehologists can make njajor contributions.! 

1. We heed to know mdre about the interaction of man and wife 
couples as this factor relates to reproduction. * 

2. Social distance to information and distribution ^ints for re^ 
productive information is undoubtedly Es important as geo- 
graphic distance.^We need further study of what aspects of 
social distance are r^elated to what aspects of .reproductive 
behavior. 

3. Old concepts need better theoretical specification and meas- 
urtment; examples are ideal family size, approval of family 
planning, and intention to use family planning, 

4. Interpersonal communication is one of the most used chan- 
nels for fami ly-planning information. What kinds of people 

. " are involved in influencing and being influenced and what 
factors either impede or speed this type of influence process?*^ 

5. Under what psychological conditions do what types of family 
structure (extended Versus nuclear family, number of sib- 
lings, etc.) have what effects on reproductive behavior? , 

6. What life -cycle and developmental -psychological change's are 
there in individuals Lhart affect reproductive 'behavior? 

7. How and when are basic population-relevant attitudes and 
beliefs transmitted to childreh or adults, and how do theft 
change through the life cycle?"- ^1 

' 8. What motivations are relevant to reproductivjl behavior, and 

how can they bl measured? ^ 
flip What are optimum communication strategies for selected re- , 
productive information, given certain target populations? 
What othfer action-program guidelines can psychologists give 



us 
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10, We know that education^ income, religion, and simi^^ 
characteristics are related to family-planning use. What are 
the mechanisms (psychological) that produce these 
relationships^ — that is, why do we find those relationships? 

11, What are the psychological effects of crowding, migration, 
different size, and sex and age compositioni of family? What 
pbpulatioijL policy recommendations can one make on , the 



lO j jL p o 
'4^e 



basis ofll^vers to questions like those in this last question? 



These probleme appear in an earlier paper by the author. 
''Questions on this problem are speciried mere fully in ch, 6 of the present book. 
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Thars are two m^'or limiting conditions on*this set of problems, 
particularly if the locus of study is to be in developing coilritries. . Firsts 
study of some of these questions will require more than just national 
surveys or conventions! demographic data collection. In this inspect, 
there may be diflBculties in getting ftinding or facilitating support from 
goyeriimental agencies^ particularly in developing countries, (This 
probltm is one part of my TeaBO^ for suggesting we concentrate on 
Integrating/ psychological resiarch into conventionaj demographic 
data-coilectioh systems.) Second^ we lacklbasic baieline information 



most populations in the devejoping 
remains in the future for 



itional problems, There are 



on psyctlolo^cal measures for 
^orld, since basic psychological research 
most couniries. 

To this early list, we can add mdny add 
purely methpdolopcal questionjs that are oi 'some i importance, The first 
is "acquiescence rj' Throughout demo^apliic measuremint systfmSj 
the question of acquiescence appears again and Qgain in answere to 
questions related to family-planning use ar 4 attitudes. The reliabiiity 
and validiiy of data on family-planning iritentions, childbearing ex- 
pectations, and the like is a subject for voluminoui literatiires and the 
question of acquiescence with respect to such questions has not been 
studiecf^r evali^ted ^ly^ - — ■ : - 

In fact, there are many more generai reliability and validity 
questioni of some concern i^ demographic evaluation systems. P^- 
chologlstSj perhaps more than any other group of social scientists, have 
developed an extensive set of tools for dealing with such questionSj and 
they could be veiy helpful in this regard, 

A third way in which psycKologlsts could make major contribu- 
tions is in interpreting earlier findings and, hence, leading us to new 
ways of thinking about previously collected data. To take one simple 
example, age is a very important demographic variable as related to 
fertility, mortality, or migration. What does age mean psychologically 
in relation to these processes, and how is it that psychological interpre- 
tations of age can help lis determine why age does have efFects on 
fertility, mortality, and migration? Another example lies in the defini- 
tion of ^'modernity," The demographic literature abounds with claims 
that low fertility, low mortality, arid modernity coexist and are caus- 
ally related. What is the psychological meaning of "modernity'' in this 
connection?^ . 



• ANALYTIC TECHNIQUES 

add more information from the perspective of yet anqthjer 
^jf i^line interested in population matters, it is^imporfant that we 
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contiaually tiiink of both the cumulati ve nature of knowledge and'the 
probietbB of odmpatability. Bepeatadly, we need to ask. Do these new 
{peyehological) insights add anything to the older explanations of 
r^^^uetive behavior^ or are they simply new pThrasings for old flrid= 
^ingl? Can we compare these data cross culturally lind make meaning- 
flU generalirations? . ' % - 

^ Some analysis strategies wUl be more productive toward this 
/cUAig}^^^ goal. In analyzing ^e efFects of psycholo^cal variables on 
depiopaphic bbhaviorp it seems critical to analyze the data in a 
flnamework that considers the interaction of the psychological vari- 
ables with each other and with the objective and subjective environ- 
ment*** For example, modern jittitudei abou fitmily combined 
with a ^ture value orientation and a, perception that the social envi- 
^ronment is favorable to email families may lead to a higher probability 
of contraceptive use, The interaction and combinalfion of various 
pi^cholopcal measures are more likely to lead to use than is any one 
p^oho logical factor. . . 

In, addition, the true, '^objective*- environment probably interacts 
with psychological facCors. One would expect a person to behave difTer- 
ently in different objective environmente, even though the psycholpgi- 
cal^^tDTB^^we^beld conitaiit,~~™=^^^ ~ — — 

I believe these interaction eflfecti'must be studied to evaluate fully 
the detno^aphic effects of psychological varrables, and the payoff from 
research in^ the next few years will be minimized if we fail to analyze 
data from this perspective/ From my owii research, 1 have ^concluded 
that the correct approach to future research and policy planning must > 
take account •of the fact that psychological measures play different, 
roles in different population subgroups, (From this ^int of view, it 
might be worthwhile to reanalyze the data from previous studies, for 
example; the Princeton studies, to see if the psycholog^al measiufes 
have more effect in subpoups than they did in the total samples,) This 
approach has torious implioations for infonriatiori and education cam- 
paigns as well as for the network of services in family-planning pro- 
grams, Future work mart determine whether we can fully isolate the 
pattertia of psycho logic^^ftu social environment interaction so that 
useful policy suggestiqps can be made, 

One may hope that increasing knowledge about the piychological 
varilbles can be used in designing mibrmation cartpaigns» faci litating 
the distribution of methods to uwrs^ and training family-planning 
personnel to deal more effectively with program clients. After all, at 
least part of our interest in the ps^hological factors stems from the 

'One problem with this Buggestion is that%^alyais requires large sampl© sizes. If 
psychological res^areh ii indaed intag^ated into the routine demographic data -collection 
^st#m, howeverp large iamples are more likely. 
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belief that sueh fadtors may be ^hanged mojre easily than variables 
^uch as place oPresiderice, formal educational attainmentrprevioui 
fertility, Md othfer nbnpsychological variables whose demographic 
effect! are already weirdocumented. 

Itiforniation that we can use^in a vary practical way may be too 
^h to expect in the next 5 years, but I believe we will certainly be 
r to it in 5 years if we adopt^ the right strate^es.. 
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Psychological Consequences, of \- , 
Population Change^ ' 

James T. FAwcE'rr. ' , 

The Population Council ' ^ ^ l 

Before discussing psychologiqal consaque^nces of population 
change, it is neceisaiy to epecify^ome of the future population changes 
tfom which p$ycholo^cal consequencas are likely to flow. That un- 
dytaking is hazardoui, especially for a psychologist, since demog= 
F^heri long since have learned that ^pulafion events can be influ- 
enced shaiply by social forces that are difficult to forecast. An oflK;it«d 
iailure of demographic prediction is the *;baby boom'* thatToII^ir" 
Worid-War lit a t^ontempora]^ s^^ force thtit is sure to have signifi- 
cant but unpredictable demographic impact ie the rapidly rising influ- 
ence of the women*s liberation movement^ 

Nonetheless, it remaihs true that demp^aphic data and methods 
of analysis provide an essential base of knowledge from which alterna- 
tive population trends may be derived. Tbf? lower and upper limits for 
population change can be constructed wit some certainty, and rea- 
sonable judgments can be made about thp ■ ikelihood of specific trends 
. within that range. Such judgments may be based, in part, ^n^urvey 
data showing preferenpes and expectations related to marriage, 
childbearing, and family size. 

In light of both the possibilities defined by demographic projec- 
tions ind the probabilities indicated by recent ^trends and by survey 
results (particularly surveys among young people)^/it appears that the 
following '.population changes are either certain or highly likely to 
occur in the United States in the coming years: 

1. Total population size in the United States will continue to 
grow for at least two more generations. This growth will, of course, 
result in a higher population density overall. 

■This paper ia a revision of a presentation given at a session entitled 'Isaues for 
P^chologists Involved in Pgpulation Reiearch" heI4 at the annual^eetingof the Ameri- 
ean P^ehological Association* Honolulu, Hawaii, Sept. 1972. 
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' 2" . Ail increasing proportion of the population will live in the 
hisheryensity areas of the country; that is, urban and iuburban areas. 

3. Fanlily-size patterns will change substantially* particularly 
througVa rapid increase in the number of women who chooste toxemain 
childless. There w^U also be an increase in the number of one-child 
families, but this change is likely to occur more slowly, 

4/ Preyailipg patterns in timing of births also will be altered ^ 
ai^ificantly, both in relation to age at marriage and spaciiig between 
births. These changes in timing of births, the specific nature^of wHicli 
camot be fbretast, will occur largely in res^nse ttf the combined 
e^Sts of increased female employment (including higher status em= 
ployment) and greater availability of day,-care facilities. 

Let us assume, for heuristic purposes, thdt'all of thesf changes are 
bound to occur in the coming decades. What will be the psychological 
consequences of such 'Hnevitable" population changes? What kinds of^ 
research should psychologists ^ doing now to achieve, some un- 
derstanding, 5 ^ 10 years hence, of the impact of these continuing' 
population changes? I will suggest some answers to those questions, 
but first let me quote the opening statement frona the report ^ of a' 
recent conference, sponsored by the U=S, Center for Population Bb- 
search- ' ^ 

Currently ih the United States, mo8t population research in the iocial sciences 
' focusee on the causes of demographic behavior (behavior afTecting fertility, mortal- 
ity* and mifratlon). SufFicient know ledge of the conBequences of that behavior=a 
vital requirement for the consideration and formulation of population goals- 
lacking. ' ^ 



That statement clearly applies to psychological research in popii- 
lation as well as to other research approaches, and I would hope that 
psychologists will take\it to heart. The topics to be studied are many 
and important; I can mention here Just a few that follow from the 
predictions about population change given above. 



POPULATION DISTRIBUTION 

The emerginf specialty of environmental psychology should have 
much to ofTer in underStending the psychological dimensions of chang- 
ing population distribution. What are the important perceived charac- 
teristics of the individuaFs chosen area of residence? To what extent^ 
are people aware of changes in their demographic environment? W hat 
are the differences across gen^ations in attitudes toward urban, sub- 
urban, and rural life? Is the need for privacy or open space something 
that will diminish with changing environmentplcircumstances, or is it 
something more^ basic in human nature? The answers to questions 
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:. such as these will provide some insigh^^itoSut the individual conee^ 
= quenceak (apd cauiea) of the d . \ \ 

V ^ i«Iated isfu^ii the effects of population density and crowding;' 
Hera soma uae^l beginnings have been .made; 

The consequences of population density is a topic that fits natu- 
rally within thif context of social psychMogy, especially hi the area of 
ptmp dyna^iq^i but density is Sj van^e that has selddm been 
rtu^ed, anSi ia^ ^conclusions about itg main effects or interactive 
efitocts can-beiirawn, i^dman^ ha^ provided a comprehensive ^view 
. " of population density, covering research with both animals and hu^ 
mails. The literatuW on aflects of crowding on animals is extensive and 
well known, but generalization to humans remains problematic. The 
, larf est body of research on humans is based on community/ correla- 
, tional studies, for eMmple, the relationships ^betweer^ density of an 
^area and mental health of crime. It is difficult to isoltfie the effects of 
, density in such studifei More^ecently, a series of experimental studies 
^ have been undertaken^ It should be noted that these experimental 
•studies also have an important limitation, namely, the short time of 
jpxp^y|fe to high-dansity conditions. The preliminary results are in- . 
;^yesting, however, suf gesting as they do that task performance is not 
Affected by density but that emotional reactions vary by sex. In somev 
experimental circumsta^jces, men were found to react more negatively 
.^.to Wghie^yj^ an^ 

findings did not hold for mixed-sex groups. 

. There is need for a psycholpgicaldefmition of crowding, 
a perceptual, emotional, or i^tivational state, as opposed to density, 
which is a physical state, A^recent article by Stokols^ discusses that, 
distinction. Another poteiitto is the article 

[ by Milgram,^ in which the dbiicept of adaptation to overload is used to ^ . 
^analyee the psycholopcal ^mctB of living ij^ities. It seems likely that . 
studies of the effects ofcrqvi&inf will play a prominent role in social 
psychology in the coming ^cades. ^ 

- ^ ^ft ^ ' 

^TTERIp OF CHILDBEARING 

It is surprising m^^Si^at size of family has not often been treated 
as an important variable in research on child development What is the 
affect onJhe child of number of siblings? Or, a more complex issue, 
what are the effects of number, sex, . and age of siblings? This issue is 
dealt with in part in research on birth order, but few studies have 
been desired to permit an assessment of family size per se. 

'Piompson^ e and Clausen, and Clausen^ have, provided excellent 
reviews of the effect of family size on .parents and children. Both 
reviews, after examining the existing evidence, stress the need for 
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better research designs to achieve firmer concrusions; It appears th^t , 
^ildrerilfrom smaller femi lies geiierally perfbrm better in a ^^ariety of 
^rteas related to verbal ability, perhaps tecause of jnore frequent in- 
teraction with,adults. Measured IQ Jor instance, tends to be^higher in 
smarier families, even when other variables, such. as socioeconomic 
itatus, are controlled. Findings gn^ther topics, such as thp effetts of 
family size on social adjustment, are much less clear, alt*iough the 
weight of evidence points to more favorable outcomes for children in 
smaller families. A particular difficulty in interpreting research in^ 
this area is that the observed efFecfs qri children can be attributed 
either to differences in number of siblings or to differences in the type 
of parents Wiho choose td have large or small families. Moreover, most 
of the psychological research bn family size has been conducted in the 
United States or Europe, It seems reasonablSFlo suppose that effects 
might be quite different in sdcietles. with different types of family 
structure or different childrearinf practices. - 

Lieberman® has written a more selective review of the effects of 
^ family size, with a psychiatric orientation. A review from a pediatric 
viewpoint, dealing with physical and intellectual development of the 
child as* well as maternal health and family welfare, has bedn provided 
by Wray,^ Terhune^^ has recently reviewed both the actual, ahd ex- 
pected consequences of family size, giving attention to psychological, 
social, economic, apd physical effects. These articles conclude that on 
balance the effects of Tafge'TOTObeTs^^^o^ 

children are undesirable, but again the research cannot be conj^idered 
conclusive insofar as the independent effects of family size are con- 
cerned. - , 

Apart from the general question of effects of.familyvsize on chiN 
-dren, a number of more specific questionk need to be examined. 

1. What ^^eUhe effects of voluntary childlessness (child^ 
freeness) on the^ifestyle and long-term "happiness'^f cfouples? 

2: V Comparing^ the one^child family to the two^o^ore^child 
family— . • . - . ^ 

a^ What are the effects on the cfciild? Is the stereotype about the 
spoiled only child supf»rted, empirically? ^s'there a ^elf^ 
fumiling^proRhecy effect here;;that is, does a qhild respond to 
cultbrarex^ctations? ihhere dre negative effects on the child 
in the United States, is th4s alb true in European L^^^ 

where the single^child fanyly is more common^ 
b. What are the effects on the parents of one child 

'energy demands and re^trictioris on persorial freedom, com- 
pared with;parents,of two children? 

■ ^ ^ "\ \ ^ - 

^35\ . ^ 
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1 Ci To what extent does quality day care mitigate or reverse any 
^negative effects^ for parents or childj of the o^e-child family? 

3* Ib there a systamatic effect on marital and sexual ac^ustment 
of the length of time between marriage and first pregnancy? Consider- 
ing economic aa well as psychological conieqLuences, how dooming and 
spacing of births affect the percsived and real constraints on a couplers 
lifestyle? " 

4. ' For women who choose a career o^r childbearing, whether 
married or not, what are the specific posiy^and negative psychologi- 
cal effects? Is there adequate evidence the position that maternal 
needs jfre biolopcally rooted, with thejimplicatlon that alternative 
, activities are not likely to be satisfactoi4 substitutes for mothering?" 
What iffe the stresses on women who combine career and childbearing, 
through the use of day-care arrangemants? ' , . 



SOCIAL INDiei^ORS 



In this brief paper I have described some of the psyehologiqal 
consequences of population change that seem worthy of researcb at- 
tention. If the population changes mentioned are inevitable, as indeed 
they are in large measure, then I would argue that psychologists ought 
to study their effects, out of a sense a^scial responsibility, to leafn How 
possible negative effectp might be mihgated. But in addition, many of 
tha^topics=-m8ntioned^6ught .to. ba^st^^ 

important ar«a-^4tuman behavior and, as such; an essential part of 
psychological science. " " ^ 

' As the new field of population psychology develops, there is per- 
haps a danger that it will go in too many diverse directions and thus 
lack cimtiulative impact That trend would be particularly unfortunate 
with respect to psychological consequences of population change, ' 
which is by definition a topic to be studied over time. This possibility 
suggests to me the need to develop standard indices for kexyariables, 
such as attitudes toward the only child, with the aim of incmding those 
measures in broader studies of social indicators. We will certainly wish 
10 years fi^om now we had time-series data "on many of the topics 
discussed in this S3TOp6sium today, and I urge that we give attention 
soon to ways of collecting such data, # 
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The field of population rasearcli has a great need for new^ imagi na- 
tive approaches by psydhologista. Past history stands in the way of 
maay coritributioni, however. Population studies have been allied 
traditionally to, and havfe even been regarded as a branch of* sociology, - 
This aBSociation has been ih part a historical accident and in prf^ a 
concomitant of the coiivenience looking ^jopulation data ih the 
aggregatei^ Populatio^^udies hi^^^fflft^cd^dered to be aspects of ^ 



the macrosystem of BQ^i^f, 
measures or rates based on 
raphers are still uncbq£ft<^^ 
leEs than 100 cases, liie 



fact that consistent fegi 
nable to detailed mathi 
la£ge>scale trends in fertj 




)BT^s^^^jn^,^ Many demog- 
ia5^s^ based on cell sizes of 
j»p6int of view is shown by the 
Seen found and have been ame- 
analytic treatment; further, 
r|S9ty,' and migration have predicta- 
ble effe^^^Of other sociat-^ocertea*. ' . ' 

TJ^Sethodology of popiUat ion stupes fits neatly into the general 
procedure of the sociolog^t. The traditbn dates back to Durkheim,^ 
whose main empiricaLwork was a demc^^hio. study ^f suicide. His 
axiom was that social facts can only benmd^&tfOT by recourse to other 
sociarfacts, not to individual motiv^s^^ThpSj^gjA it isTecognized that 
social trends are made up of individMl ac^^g^^ i^^^ not deemed 
nfecessary to take tHa individual decisfra into at 
A compelling analogy would be the ranuom inovi 




U^tipjixplanation, 
jp^ft^^articles that 



hdld^M, 28^567^572. 
iS pa^r Wag preiented at 



"Rgpfinted with permission fr£sm,the 
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the sympoBlum entitled "Issuea for Psyehologiste Involved in Population ReBearch**Jield 
at the^ annual meeting of the American Psychblogical Assoetation, Honolulu, Hawai 
S^pt. 1972. ' ' ^ 
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an be dlwegarded In^^bserving the Tegularities of the behavldr of 
^^^large physical objtcta. , , , ' : , ' i 

. The behavior of human individuali ia not random, however, and 
' the inveitigatiota of individual actions and the divisions leading to 
them are the provi*ce of the psycholofiat P^chologists have had little 
intereit, however, in sttacking problems relating to the %>"on8 
leading to demoprapliieally relevant acts. The whole develo^ent of 
p«rchology as a science Has been toward greater specialization, toward 
solvingproblemBof speafied aspects of human nature under conteolled 
conditions Concomitant with thir development has been a fplit be-, 
tween the sclentiftc and appUed branches, the latter tiymg sometimes 
to encompass larger aspects but without much of thfe precisio^ o 
laboratory science. A general study of populatipn#i a psphelollcal 
preblem falls between traditional psychological research and applied 
practice It conceives individual lives as serieB of events and decisions 
adding up to-the demographic trends observed in society. It may treat 
' the person as a Whole over his whole lif&andin his Social and historical 
context It will be the aim of this paper to show .that population 
psycholo© can be regarded as an important field withm psychology, 
- and that this discipline may develop concepts that will be fruitful ml 
bringiiig about an integration of psychological theory and researc^ 
But before dealing with this issue, let us return to' the historical 
constraints that have led,.to the current situation of psychology m 
population studies instead of a psychology of population. 

Fertility and its control have become matters of public concern m 
recent years One ex^&ion of this concern has teen the creation of 
I programs that entail enUstmg experts In ftany fields, eventually in- 
.eluding psychologists. Diverse me^ns ha%e been used in this 
enliatmant=tangihlaxewar4sr^U€h^M^B^ ^ell as 

intahgible ones, such as social recognition and satisfaction in one s 
ability to contribute to society. However, the standard response o 
psychologists to^ the appeal of-fertility contrpl and population Apntrol 
has been to treat population problems just like any other topic to which 
their various theories and research approaches can apply, as an occa- 
' « sion^io demonstrate what psycholbar can offer to population studies. _ ■ 
' If tomorrow another problem arouses popular interest and support, the 
same machinery can be employed with Jittle" shift; m the actual scien- 

^ The tochnlques and theories that.ar%,adapted by ppychblogi'sts to 
p&ulatlon problems h&ve been worked ou^ with great precision apd 
detE^beforehand as applying to. certain particular aspects of the 
humahSkridual. They are representative of the current fragmenta- 
tion of psychology. They are psychology in population studips. 

.Before going on to discuss what a psychology of population could 
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ac^mplish^ lat us acknowledge the real acKievaments of psychotoip^ in 
population, Piyehologists intereste » 
baen able ^ apply elaborations lof psychometric teclniiqu<e to such 
questldns as the desired nufchber of childrep or the acceptability^^f' 
contraceptive techniquei, \, . 

Ahother kind of psychology that his been used is developmentar 
psycholopf. The questiQn^^f''devel6pmental:paychplo^ can become 
impottant when we ask how attitudes toward family planttihg have 
developed. Their int^reit leads these psyehologiite to look at childhood _ 
socialization, socialisation into sex roles, how* norms about having ^ 
cidldren develop, and how the'fiilfl of a person might depend on ^ 

the number of children he or she has. This ^rtea^ has now become , ^ 
' ^specially importaiit' with the ci^rrent interest the female role and 
the quesjtion of differential socializatioii of sixeSj such as the mother 
role becoming important for a woman and the achieyement role fdf I ■ 
^man, Another question important in de"vel6pmental psychology is the 
relevance of family size to thp.development of the child and to different 
c hi Idrearing patterns. ^ ' ' ^ ' , ' ^ 

Anotherkind of psychologist, thfe social psycholopst, is interested ^ 
* in the field of infliuence, compiunieatiQn, and group action, Family 
plannirig is not only an indiyidual^oblem but a.concern of the family 
grduporof the coup^lrf Wfe can, there^^ andapply thatheories 

of poup action and of the transformation of information into action - , : 
within the family context, and apply these theories to family planning, 
Questions about communication, feedback, or methods of reaching^ 
agreemeritcan be studied in relation to the introductiori and persistent k 
-use of contraceptive methods. One ofthe important applications of this- , 
field has been the evaluation qf these different methods, contrasting 
those that need little communication and little continuous applicatipn 
(sterilization is the extreme example) with those that have to be used ^ 
consistently. The search for a bistter contraceptive then can be based on 
somewhat reasonable psychological theories. 

To repeat, these techniques hav# made valuable contributions and ^ 
havj.shown the power of the psychologist's skills. We shall now con- 
centmte, however, on the impact that population studies can havenn 
the psychologist's understanding. Demography can integfa^ the ef- 
forts of the psychologistin three ways: by showing the interrelatedness 
of biological and social conditionsj by providing a .frajneWork for the 
study o/the whol& life cycle, and by providing a place for the applica- 
tion of concepts th^t have importance in a wide range of conditions, 
such as affect, emotions, identity, or time horizon. 

We can look at the qxiestionsoTfertility, growth^ development and 
movement, stebility, and decline of population as questions that con- 
cern the life and Tate of the whdle individual=4a'^et of problems that 
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could do much to integrate the whdle field of psychological theory and 
research. These questions deal with the ba§ip human drives and mo- 
„tlves that h^e been ^translated into an elaborate set of learned ac- 
tivities as' well as symbolic experierices. Population pressures Ifead to 
human social organization ati^ to beliafSj attitudes, and opinions th^ 
may vary ^eatly^ Thus, we have basic universal drives related to 
personality factorsj^^o social learningi to beliefs and attitudes, and, 
fi^^ar, to general social conditions. A problem with so many ramifica-^ 
tionsBemands a unifying conceptual solution. Attempts at this solu- 
tion would give a common orientation to many difTereht branches of 
psychology. After all, the question of changt and stability in popula- 
tion attacks the central concern of psychology, the nature and action of' 
the human species. ^ 

The distribution and aburffiance of species is basically a biolc^i- 
cal question, and we must start with population biolo^. Here we 
assume that living organisms are motivated fundamentally by drives 
for survival of themselves as individuals emd of their species. The. 
flatter is of great importance, leading to propagation and preservation 
of the young, < 

Looking at the pressure of these drives in,a whole species, popul^- 
^tion biologists have been led to the theory of the niche.® A niche, a 
constellation of ecological conditions including other organisma, 
makes it possible for a species to survive and to reproduce itself up to a 
Incal maximumi*The theory state.s that each species will fill the niche 
up to th^ capacity of the environment to support it Change in this 
capacity caii occur with environmental changes, such as climatic 
changes or invasion by a new species; it can also occur through evolu= 
tion, adaptation, and maladaptation of the species itself. 

. In applying this principle to the human species, we see at once its 
difTerent and peculiar characteristics. Man has been able to modify his 
fiiche through advances in technology and spciety, and has, at the same 
timj, become adaptable to most environments. Changes \h ecology 
that make possible an increase or decrease in haman numbers are, for 
the great part, man made. Thus, while the concept of the niche is still 
valid for man, it must take into consideration some of the specifically 
. human achievements and artifacts. For instance, the ecology of man 
and his environment changed when. he bccaine sedentary and agricuU 
turaL The neolithic revolution made possible a great population in- 
crease because of a dependable food supply. Similarly, the improve- 
ment of technology and urbanization in the Industrial Revolution was 
pcompanied by a great population increase that has been studied 
feder the nahie of the demographic transition. In both of those cases 
there was less adaptation in terms of evolutionary cluuiges in the 
human species itself (although there mav have been HOme of that) than 
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adaptation in tarms of man*8 own effort in moldiftf his environment. 
Similarly, if the current prophets of icolopcal doom are correct, it will 
be man who has brought about the contraction of his own niche. The 
change in man*s niche has been accompanied in great part fey a social 
. transformation. We can only speculate about changes caused by the 
nwlithic revolution, but we have rather clear-cut evidence about the 
conditions surfounding the recent changes, , 

' In effect, therefore, man makes his own niche. The abundance of 
the human species is limited mainly by man*s ingenuity in providing 
support and in the social limitations that he has imposed on himself 
The development of intensive agriculture— even more in^nsive in 
modern times~of housing conditions that can support higher densityj 
and of trarisportation, communication, and industry has maje expan- 
■ sion of the human secies possible and has also set its limitations. 

This dependence of. population distribution and size on human 
.action has made possible an Assumption that the question of popula- 
tion contrdl and other aspects of population arearbitraiy in the sense 
that they depend pn the social s^siem, including such conditions as 
childhood socialization j adult socialization, and other processes of so- 
cial influence. I have dwelt so extensively on the whole biological and 
evolutional^ context in order to show that these questions are. not 
simply those of limitleis sociaj molding, but are grounded in some 
deep-seated mechanism that governs the human species as well as the 
general organic evolution. The cooperation and intep'ation of many 
fields of psycholo©^ can show the biologicayimits for population ques- 
tions as well as the importance of social conditions and even historical 
events. 

Population composition, distribution, and change represent prob- 
lems that rest on welUrecognized biolopcal conditions but that have 
been given social and cultural meaning. We have presented a globalj 
macrosystematic point of view in looking at the whole human species; 
for psychology, it may bo more profitable to look at aUorreaponding 
individual aspect, hamely, the study of primary drives. We would be 

^ concerned especially with drives that are connected with the propaga- 
tion of the species, clearly one of the basic 'biological needs. These 
drives, however," a re little discussed in most psycho logical treatments 
of drives.^ From the purely biological^psychological point of view, the 

. most discussed drive probably would be the sex drive, which can be 
measured easily, especially in animals, and whose biological manifes- 

. tations are seen easily. The general tendency is to view propagation as 
a sort of necessary, even unfortunate, concomitant of sex. Motives 
specirically related to propagation uBually are not dealt with specifi- 
cally. What is called maternal drive, especially in animal psychology, 
is considered to be the drive of preserving the young once thoy exist; 
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not a ireed for having aay young or any particular number of them. 
This distinction, however, has become crucial now in the discussion of 

' human population problems. Effective birth-control techniques have 
made the separation between sex'and procreation, extremely impor- 
tant and conspicuous. The number of children now presumably can be 
planned, independent of the sex drive itself Do people— men as well as 
women— want children? Is this desire based on a basic need? What 
would be the consequences of thwarting or restricting this drive?^Are 
there individual differences that weJi-a^eto take into consideration? 
The answers are extoemely important botft^to the general problem of 
understanding human life and to the specific problem of determining 
population policies, ^ 

The task of population psycholo^, therefore, is to take some of 
these biological constraints on the human species, insofar as they are 
expressed in psychological mechanisms, and to show how these basic 
conditions are modified into the interpersonal, ^^ial, and cultural 
conditions of individuals. Thus, population control is not^simply at- 
titude change, but attitude change in relation to a basic drive that 
might limit possible modifications. It is es^cially hard for psycholo- 

' gists to learn what is being modified and not only to. show the ways in 
which the modification occurs. There is a distinct, connected field of 
population psychology with its own distinct probleins. The variety of 
population changes and transformations and problems, in different 
places and over different times, gives us a great basis to work from. 
Data show both thclimits of natural drives and of conscious social or 
individual controls' This is true of work in fertility as well as in other 
fields, such as migration, death confrol, and choice of occupation or 
residence. In each of these cas^s we have two basic structures. On the 
one side we have the given biological mechanism of the individual 
insofar as it is related to population problems. That is to say, there is a 
certain drive for reproduction, a certain susceptibility to mobility, 
mortality, possibility of changing, of migration, tolerance of density, 
and so on— the purely biological Hmits of thfe problem. On the other 
hand, there are some given social structures— the state of knowledge, 
the state of technology, the state of the economy and social mores— 
that also restrict the demographic morphology of the society. These are 
the limits in which the demographic process can play itself out. We can 
' look at the translation of these factors, both the biological and the 
social, within the individual Thus, the basic physiological restrictions 
^ will show themselves in something more clinical or in direct kinds of 
effects, ^ . 

General questions to be aBked are the following; What would be 
the effects of depriving people of offspring or other direct kinds of 
relationships involving having young around? How do mobiHty and 
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^hangi ^ffect the human organism^ How much variety in human 
ralations^is ^siible? How much density or lonelinesB is physicariy 
poisibla? How do social conditions mediate these biological limits? We 
ca^i determinfe thaee limitations in field studies and experimentation 
m well as by considering the range of historical iConditioni. Some work 
of this kind has been done, for instance, on crowding and density.^ 

One of the unifying aspects of population studies is the transfor- 
mation from biological necessities to social conditfons, A second as^6t 
is the expression of the unity of a person's life. There have been 
attempts by psycholo^sts such as Biihler and Massarik^ and Erik- 
son to look at the whole course of life as a unitary problem. Attempts 
have Been made toward the delineation of stages of life;^bQWever, the 
ages on which most attention has been centered have bean the earlier 
and later stages of life, especially the former. Another method for 
studying whole lives is not to look at development but at the common 
characteristics of persons' lives and their transformations undW dif- 
ferent conditians^nd ages. This method has been used in case studies ^ 
in the new field of psychobiography or psychohistory, which tries to 
analyze the psychological unity and development of one particular 
prominent person, It is hard to generalize from these studies to typical 
human lives. The yifferent events that are studied in demography, 
however, give a set of points against which to check a person's whole 
life. These events are crucial in most people"s lives and a^e also com- 
mon to a set of people. It is possible, therefore, to test which charac- 
teristics make a person act similarly in these different situations. Put 
another way, which are the psychologically meaningful, common fea- 
tures of all the topics of a persoji's present demo^aphic history — 
schooling, occupational choice, marriage, fertility, social and spatial 
mobility, and reaction to sickness and death? Are there personality 
traits that can describe important patterns in a person's life=— traits 
like changeability, competence, impulsiveness, or rationality? Or if 
there is no constant pattern, how does a^rson's reaction change from 
one stage to another? How are people' afTec ted by specific events? Can 
we look at different life events as a kind of Markov process that is 
partly determined by a person s constitution ajidpartly by his experi= 
ehces in between? What is the meaning of learning and experience 
over a person's life? Another approach may treat the influences on a 
person's life^how far the person is predicta^)le through his family ties, 
how far through his family of origin, and how far through the situation 
in which he finds himself, such as under peer-gTOUp or other social 
pressures. Another psychosomatic approach might be to see how far 
certain physical conditions of a person can affect the whole course of his 
life and his reactions toward different demographic events. Finally, at 
the other, extreme we might look at the^ifferent demographic events 
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that happen t<:) a person as a series of decisions and see whether the 
decisions stay constant or vary with events, or whether there are 
individual difTerences in the amount of control a person tries to exert 
over his life. 

This kind of approach can be^roposed as a general, psychological 
approach to population problems and demography. Given the theories 
and concepts of the psychologists; how can they^describe and predict 
thi demographic events in a person*s life^-their sequence an'd interac- 
tion? This work would hel^ to unify ideas both in psychology and in 
demograpHy. Demographers, too, have concentrated on somev^hat . 
specialized interests, such as fertility, migration, ajid mortaH^. Look-, 
ing at a person as a unit, we can ^ee how these different aspects really 
fit into the framework of a person's life. We might look at the firoblem 
as a kind of a grid having on one axis the studies of psycholo^sts in 
learning, development, soci-al Anditions, and motivation, and on the 
other the different kinds of demographic events— fertility, mortality, 
mobility, and occupational choice. The first task, then, would be to find 
the relevant variables on both axes. The second task would be to show 
how the different concepts fit, how psychological concepts can explain a 
pattern^f demographic events, and how demographic events are im- 
portant in a series of psychological concepts. 

The task of the psychologist ultimately- would be to find those 
kinds of concepts that would be most efficient and fruitful in cutting 
through the whole series, through a whole set of demographic condi- 
tions. Here we might consider the uniquenessVif demography in a 
person's life. In-order to study that life best, we would have to find out 
what distinguishes dc*mographic events from other things we might 
study in a person. If we cannot specify the difference, there would not 
be jpuch sense in defining the^field of demography ft^om the psychologic 
caf point of view. The evenTs the demographer studies are usuaUy ver^^^^ 
important in a life, the events that frequently describe the person's 
fate. 1^ They He within the realm of family, of important choices, of the 
whole style of life; they comprise choices th^it have great efTects on a 
person*s future and that ar^ high-risk decisions, the eftects of which 
cannot be" estimated reliably. Thus, some of the concepts the psycholo-. 
gists might use in this field would be those that can cut across many 
situations and are perhaps not fimenable tu direct research on a small 
scale. These might include such traits as emotional set, risk taking, 
decision, identity, or time hof izon^all examples of the kinds of con- 
cepts that have been studied but sometimes have Involved difficulties 
when used in small-range studies because their meaning changef 
when longer time ranges qkg used or important decisions are studied 
Also, in maii^f these cases it is important to look at the consistency of 
a person's actions over a variety of situations, all of which would have 
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to be equally important— a condition that cannot be met except^ver a 
long term of a person^s life^ maybe decades. Many of these concepts 
may ba vague, and it is exactly this vaguenpss that has led demog- 
raphers to shy awa>^^froni using them in studies and psycho logista to 
be reluctant to apply them beyond the strict confines of the laboratory. 
It seems that oyercdming the scruples of both disciplines and joining 
the emphasis at this point might invigorate the meaning of many of 
these coAcept^, which have been^ recognized as important but studied 
less than they should have bten. 

Thislssue, which I have tried to express in mora conceptual terms, 
also can be discussed as a methodological problem. Her© we would have 
the problem of the transition from the small-scale, precise work oh 
individuals or small groups in a laboratory situation to the life of the 
whole society. We may look at it in three ways arranged as three steps, 
and in each of them we have a link between demography and 
piychology- 

' The first step would be to ttudy the relation between variables 
within an individual or in a small group in a controlled setting. In this 
case we would not be interested in the actual existence of these vari- 
ables in society, but just in the possible ways they could be related. This 
method, in effect, starts with psychological variables and ends with 
them. We can study personality relationships through such traita asv 
decisionmaking characteristics or changeabilityi or consider the trait 
of changeability in relation to different choices, "thus, much of the 
psychological work in fertility today consists of relating one set of 
attitudes (questionnaire items) to another^ but none of them to be- 
havior. * 

The second , step would be to conduct studies in a naturalistic 
setting- — observation of the actual happening of events. This approach, 
is res^icted by the time limitations of the study and the small scale of 
the decisions made. But it is a useful methods for instance, in studying 
the effects of personal and situational characteristics on migration or 
fertility; 

The third step would be to attempt to integrate the individual and 
the larger society, again by using as the intermediate step the lifespan 
"ofthe individuaL The study of the lifespan is a methodological tool that 
can be used in ijitegrating the macro- and microsystem, the study of 
the individual, and the ^%^^of the whole society 'Society is built up on 
the decisions of persons, and if we can understand the re^larities of a 
person's life course, we might then understand how the rates the 
demographer studies are built up and how society as a macrosystem.^ 
can be looked at as an entity in itself 
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CONCLUSION 

A comprehensive view of population conditions as a psychological 
problem includes three ^ways in which demography and psychology 
interact: the transformation of a basic biolofical need into social val- 
ues and symbolic expression, the fitting of cruciaMife events into a 
comprehensive view of human lives, and the integration of the meth- 
odology of the micro- and tnacrosy stem.- , 

In each of these fields, psycholofical interpretations ofpopulation 
problems have much to contribute. A fresh look at marly of the prob=- 
lems that have been dealt with routinely can find new research ques= 
tions, only a few of which have been indicated here. The gap in JcnowU 
edge that will become apparent &s this approach develops will show the 
areas in Which psyeholoric^l msearch has been lagging because of its 
approach of aeparating probleri^s into psychological processes rather 
than studying them intact .Thus, entrance into the discussion of 
human fate and human destiny (aiid this is one way oi looking at 
demography) can give psychology ^ good mirror with which to look at 
itself, its strength, and its deficiencies.. 
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Chapter 5 



Population Psychplogy Research 
Focused on Family Formation and 
Marital Relationships^ 



Mark Flap an 

Columbia University . 

This paper presents an orientation for psychological research in 
the population field. Research based on this orientation would consist 
of ^ series of short-term longitudinal studies foe used on the family- 
formation process, and the primaiy unit of study would be the marital 
relationlhip. Data would be elicited from marital partners individu- 
ally as well as collectively by setting up relatively controlled situations 
in which husband and wife would engage in childbearing-reiatii^s- 
cuBsions, '\ 



]Wmii 



THE FAMILY^FORMATION PROCESS AS A 
RESEARCH FOCUS 

^ Variations in human fertility, a focus of population research ^ may 
be construed as a function of difFerential patterns of family formation. 
Family-formation patterns may be characterized in terms of 
similarities and differences in such demogTaphic variables as the tini- 
ihg of the first conception.^the spacing between first and subsequent 
conceptions, the time required to conceive in the absetice of contracep- 
tion, the number and outcome of pregnancies, and the time at which 
childbearing is teTminated. 

The family-formatio process, characterized by thes^ demo- 
graphic variables, poses numerous problems for psychological re- 



-'ThiB paper was prfjsented at thu sympOHiurn entitled "InBuea for P^chdlogiBt^^ 
Involved in Population Re?Ht}urch" held at the annuuLmeeting of the AmeriCLin 
Psychologicai Asaociation* H on o lulu, Hawaii, Sept. 1972. The rose arch reported vvas 
supported by researeh grant MH=- 16494 from the National InHti^tuttj of Mental Health, 
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saarck An Oyeralb research objective is to determine psychological 
antecedents and consequences of difTerential patterns of family Torma- 
tion within and between various population groups. Specific investiga- 
tions would focus on the antecedents and consequences of particular 
reproductive events or stages in the family-formation process. 

. the psychological antecedents most directly relevant to an un- 
derstondinf flfthe famriy-formation process and to the practical popu- 
lation problem of effecting voluntary changes inreproductive behavior 

are the motivations, conflicts, and decisions pertaining to childbear- 
ing. Research focused on these antecedents is more promising than 
studies of general personality characteristics that may be related to 
reproducdve bejiavior. Consequences of the fam\ily-foi^mation process 
pertaining to the mental health of family members are central to the 
field of psychology. Research focused on these consequences would 
include studies of changes in the relationships within the nuclear and 
extended family, following various childbearing-related events, and 
studies of the personal development^f parents and children associated 
with differential patterns of family formation. 

LONGITUDINAL STUDIES OF SUCCESSIVE STAGES 
. OP FAMILY FORMATION 

The motivations, connicts, and decision? related to childbearing 
and the proKimate mental health consequences of childbearing-related 
eventa are most reliably an** va4 idly studied during periods of time 
when these events are emergent or salient in the family-formation 
process. This approach requires short-term longiti|dinal studies of 
couples in the. process of arriving at a childbearing-related decision or 
before and after the occurrence of a reproductive event. 

For example, a longitudinal study of a sample of recently married 
couples followed up for only 2 or 3 years would make it possible to 
investigate, in situ, psychological antecedents and consequences of 
initial stages in the family-formation process. The period of time after 
marriage but before the conception of the first child could be studied to 
answer the following kinds of questions; What considerations lead to 
and maintain a couplers resolve to postpone childbearing? What. are 
the differential effects on the ^narital relationship of postponing 
^ childbearing for various lengths oH*Ba4? What circumstances or con- 
siderations result in a couple's risking pregnancy through contracep- 
tive negligence before reachinga decision to have a child? What are the 
conditions and circumstances in which a couple feels ready for 
childbearing? What considerations are involved in a couple's decision 
to begin childbearing? WhatVindividual and marital conflicts are gen- 
erated by the/^pf-ospect of childbearing and the anticipations of par- 
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enthood? Do childbearing conflicts aiTect contraceptive behavior? 
WhatTnotivations, conflicts, or life plans are associated with a couplers 
decision not to have children? _ , 

The occurrence of a planned or unplanned pregnancy during this 
initial period of a longitudinal study provides a natural experiment in 
which conditions before and after conception and childbirth coujdjtei 
compared. What marital problems and changes in marital patterns are 
generated by pregnancy and the advent of the first child? What 
childbearing conflicts emerge or are resolved during pregnancy? What 
are the psycholo^cal antecedente and consequences of complications 
during^ childbirth? What are the antecedents of adverse postpartum 
reactions? How do the anticipations of parenthood compare with actual 
parental experiences? How do the experiences of childbirth and infant 
care affect motivations for further childbearing? 

Couples in a longitudinal study who desire children but find they 
are unable to conceive or carry pregnancy to term would constitute a 
sample for research on infertility, artificial insemination^ and adop- 
tion, Do childbearing conflicts contribute to subsequent problems of 
conception or the occurrence of miscarriages and spontaneous abor- 
tions? What childbearing motivations and conflicts are generated by 
the inability to bear children? If infertility results from a reproductive 
dysfunction of the husband, what considerations make childbearing 
through donor insemination acceptable or unacceptable to either hus^ 
band or wife? What marital or parent-child problems are generated by 
family formation through^ artificial insemiriation? What consid- 
erations lead an infertile couple to seek a child through adoption, 
rather than to remain childless? What special problems characterize 
family formation through adoption? Does the probabijity of conception 
among infertile couples increase following adoption^ as is often as- 
sumed? 

Studies following the initial j^riod of family formation could be 
directed to determining changes in childbearijig motivations for each 
successive child and the considerations involved in child spacing. 
What are the circurpstonces in which a couple feels ready to have a 
second or third child? What are the effects of difTerential ahild spacing 
on the relationships between' parents and children and among sib- 
lings? What considerations lead a fertile couple to adopt a child rather 
than have an additional child? In families formed of both biological and 
adopted children, what is thfe nature of the relationships that develop 
amoQg family members? / 

^ngitudinal studies of the final stages of family formation could 
be d^ected to the following questions: What are the individual and 
ma riBal effects of voluntary childlessness? What conflicts are evoked 
by the prospect of terminating childbearing? What motivating consid= 
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erations lead a couple to cease childbearing after having one, two, 
three, or more children? What are the marital and individual effects of 
a pregnancy following the planned termination of chndbearing? If a 
pregnancy occurs after a husband and wife have decided to cease 
childbearing, what considerations lead them' to interrupt the preg- 
^nan^ through abortion or to can^ the pregnancy to term? What are 
the motivating considerations in a decision to prevent further 
childbearing through voluntery sterilization? What differences in 
motivations and effects are associated with the decision for a tubal 
ligation rather than a vasectomy? ^ . 

Studies starting wth the beginning symptoms of menopause^ 
could focus on the following kinds of questions: What are the effects of 
approachihgmenopausa on the couple's contraceptive vigilance? Does 
approaching menopause reactiva^ childbearing motivations, ^voke 
childbearing regrets, or induce greater interest in or desire for grand- 
children? How do parents* desires for grandchildren enter into the 
childbearing motivations of their married children? . 
. ^ ' The juxtaposition of a series of short^ertn longitudinal studies of 
couples entering successive stages of family formation would make it 
possible to identify psychological antecedents and consequences of the 
entire family-forniation process. It is assumed, of course, that the 
design of such psychological research would take into account those 
social stratificati^ variables that are known, through sociologieal 
studies, to be associated with reproductive behavior. That is, either 
research should be designed to identify the psychological conditions 
associated with variations in the patterning of reproductive events 
among couples similar in religion, race,"soqioeconomic status, educa- 
tion, urban-rural residence, and so forth, or the investigation should be 

' designed to determine the psychological conditions associated with the 
differential family- formation patterns that characterize these popula- 
tion groups. . ^ 

Although the research suggested requires representative samples 
of clearly defined populations, the planning of such resea^gh would 
benefit by exploratory studies in which a small number of cases were^ 
studied intensively through time. Intensive case studies would provide 
data for cdnceptualizing the phenomena under investigation and for 

. developing hypotheses to be tested in large-scale research. Especially 
illuminating would be an intensive analysis of the childbearing moti- 
vations and copnicts of couples whose patterns of family formation 
deviate from those that are prevalent in the social groups of which they 
are a part. Such analysis would include couples who plan to have more 
children and couples who pejstpone childbearing for a considerably 
longer period of time than their siblings, friends, and acquaintances. 
Of special interest would be cujuples.who plan t^ remain childless or 
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\ cQuples who cease childbearing aftep having one childrMso^of interest 
woulfi^ infertile coupjes who demonstrate no reprod^Gtive dysfunc- 

- ';^oni^Ujfflcient to account for their inability to conceive, or fertile 
compIeiFrwho complete their family through adoption. 

MARITAL RELATIONSHIP AS THE PRIMA 





tance 
mensi 
contface 



UNIT OJ^ STUDY 

.ipost relevant unit for studying the famiiy-forniation process 
^tal dyad. While it is an obvious lyplogical fact that 
ng' Requires a sexual union between a man an^ a woman» it 
Be If ss ob^no^ihs't motivations, conflicts, and decisionsirelated to 
earing are^Anditioned by^Mf not forlned in^ the context of the 
relatioMhip> When hus^md and wife evolve childbearing 
ri't|Lrdiscussions^ or wheivchildbearing decisions are jointly 
, tl^ relevance of the marital relationship in the .process of 
formation is apparent. Even when there is little communication 
n^lvteb^nd- and wife related to qhildbearihg, however, the 
t|d^n process reflects the relationship 'between husband 
example, a husband's compliance^ with his wife's r^luc- 
iiy sfe^ual intercourse during the fertile period of her 
Ife^m^ough he desires *a child, or a wife's cpntinued 
rTgilance when she desires a child but her husband does 
not, can only be. understood fully in terms of the nature of thieir 
relationship. Similarly, a wife's unilateral decision to obtain an abor- 
tion or to betome sterilized can be understood only in the context of her 
relationship with her husband, v 

Individual motivations fon childbearing may be a function of the 
nature of the^jatisfactions tfnd dissatisfactions in the marital relation^ 
ship, A wife^ may look forward to a relationship with a child as a 
substitute for a dissatisfying relationship with her'husband, or a 
husbfind may want a child to diffuse his wife's demands for .attention 
and companionship. A husband and wife may be reluctant to have 
children because, they anticipate that a child would intrude upon or 
disrupt a satisfyivng marital relationship; on the other hand, they may 
want a child as a symbol of their love and commitment to each other, 
A marriage in w^ich the husbqnd relates as a dependent child to a 
maternal wife may evoke differ^eftt childbearing conflicts from those 
evqkfid by a marriage in whiph the husband assumes a paternal role in 
relationship to a childlike wife. In the fornWr marriage, the wife may 
be concerned that her dependent husband will become jealous of tlie 
attention and affection that she would give to a child, while in the 
latter marriage, the husband may be concerned that his childlike wife 
will be reluctant to assume the responsibilities of m_f)therho6d. 
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Not'only the antecedents but the psychological consequences of 
the famijy-formation process may be a function of the relationship 
between husband and wife. For example, the nature of the marital 
relationship may contribute to the followiiTf; 

1, The efTects of an unplanned pregnancy or of the inability to 
conceive when a ghild is^desired 
■ ^ 2\ How a wortian experiences her pregnancy and her^postpartum 
reactions ; ' 

3T The psychological effetts of a spontaneous or voluntary abor- 
tion . 

4/ The psychological consequences of sterilization 

5. TnS^evolving experiences of parenthood 

6. The nature of the relationships that develop between parents 
and children and among siblings 

7> The psychological effects af-family size 

Although the marital context is central for underst^ding the 
psychological antecedents and consequences of the family-formation 
process, most studies related to childbearing have focused on v^oman. 
Data pertaining to husbands or to the marital relationship have been 
elicited primarily from wives. In those few instances in which both 
husband and wife have been included in the study, data have been 
, cdllecte^^ sepiirately from each partner through individual interviews 
6r questionnaires. To understand more fully the family-formation 
process, research is needed in which the husband and wife are studied ^ 
. . m an interacting unit. , ^ . . * 

EVOKING' MARITAL DISCUSSIONS FOCUSED ON 
CHILDBEARING 

A difficult but promising approach for studying childbearing 
motivations, conflicts, and decisions in the context of marital interac- 
tion would b^o set up rel/itively controlled situation^ in which hus- 
bands and wives would be asked to discuss with each other their 
childbearing plans, probe each other s childbearing motives, and at- 
tempt to resolve childbearing^onllictH or arrive at childbearing deci- 
^siohs. For example/ Strodbeck*s ' 'Tcvealed-dinerence technique" can- 
be adapted to evoke maritai dialogs related to childbearing. In this 
technique, couples would be asked -to attempt to resolve differences 
revealed in their individual responses to questionnaire ij:enis pertain- 
ing to various aspects of family formation, such as family-size and 
child-spaci ng prefenmcf^s, preferred course of action in the e vent of an 
unplanned pregnancy, or the poHHibility of predetermining the sex nfa 
prospective child. , 
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The Q iort may be used as a revealed-difTerence techhi'^ue as 
as a technique ^ assess systematically the childb^^ring motivations of ^ 
husband anid wife ai\d th#ir understandijig of each other- s motivations. 
This methpd'would involve instructing both partners to Q^sort a set of . 
motivational items in accordance with their own childbearing disposi- 
tions. Then each would sort the items as she assumes the partner 
would sort them; They would^then be asked to discuss with each other 
the meanings they attribute to the salient items in their self-sorts and 
. the assumptions underlyirfg*;the attribution of childbearing motiva- 
tions to the partner, : V^' 

Role playing has been'used by the author to evoke marital dialogs 
focused on childbearihg. For example, a^ouple may be instructed to t^ 
to resplve a marital difference in readiness for parenthood in order to . 
arrive ^% a decision. Similarly^ discussionj|-'may be initiated related to ■ 
the decisicm to have a second or third child or to terminate childbear- 
ing. Or role-playing enactments may be initiated by asking a childless 
or .one-child family to pretend that r reproductive dysfunction in the 
husband or wife obviates ;childbearing, or by instructing a couple who ^ 
does not want any more chiftren to pretend that a suspected pregnancy 
has .been "confirmed. To clarify the meanings implicit in a role-playing 
enactment, a tape recordingof the role-playing episode is played back 
for retrospeetive analysis and interpretation , by the couple. The jux- 
taposition of the partners' recorded role-playing enactment with their 
own interpretations of their fcehavior maximizes the value of both 
self-reports and dijgect observation of marital interaction as methods of 
investigation.- - ^ 

^ The author^ has designed a number of stS^a'tegies foV^evoking 
marital disciisk ions related to child^aring, one of which has been 
referred to as a "delayed marital dialog," To initiate a dekyed marital 
'dialog, the interviewer instructs the wife to ask her husband a aeries of 
questions focused on his motivations or concerns related to childbear- 
ing. The husband is not permitted to respond until his wife has com- 
pleted fbrmulating^all the qUeatinhs that occur to her, At that time he 
is instructed to answer her tape-reddrded que^iphs, as they iire played 
back to him one at a time. After he has answered each quest/km, he and 
his wife discuss the meaningsnnvolvcd in both question and answer 
The procedure is then reversed; the husband asks* his wife a series of ' 
questions, and she answers each played-back question according to the 
same instructions,^* 

For each delayed marital dialog the interviewer providcM insfruc- 
tions that specify the content area and focus of the questions to br-* 

'• Ah viiuh qiioHtion in playrtl hack, it in n^rordi'fl along svUfi tht^ partnur'n ariHwor oil j 
Bticond tapo rtJCorcJor. ThuH. .a cenitiniiuu.H rnarilni dialog? of (piOHtionH and anawc^rH ii 
produced on ofu? tnpo for HUbHiujuont iranHc-rip) inn anil aiialyHiH. 
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askad./Por example, a spoUi^ may be inrtructed to fbrmulate.qyest 
^at cpmplfte one bf^the following ft^hrases: "Do yoiLwant al^hild in 
|orderto V / *'Aji you reluc|ant ^have cMldi^n be^^ . ;.?""A^e 
* youpoit^nlnghavinf childrehbecau^ . . "Are you ready tkbave 
a child at this time because . , /?" y 

Because of tht intimate familiarity that husbands and wiy|ps have ' 
with each other, questions ^ked by each tend to be more personally 
relevant and meaningfuHhan a standard set jof.questlona asked by an 
ittterviewer. Marital partners t#nd to be highly motivated to answer 
^ each other's questions and to clarify any misunderstanding suggfestad 
by the questions. ^ 

M^tal di^ussipns evoked by the kinds of strate^es described 
would enable the investigator to detejmine the constellation of mean- 
ings husbands and wi ves Attribute to childbearing and parenthood, the 
consideratioris underlying childbearing plans, the arguments pre- 
sented in tiding to resolve chlldbearirig conflicts, and the reasoning 
involved in^arriving at childbearing decisions. In additionf such dis- 
cusaions could be used to analyzfe the patlerns of marital interaction 
involved in the emergence and resolution of childbearing conflicts and 
in the process of arriving at chiidbearing decisions, ^ 

■ SUMMARY ^ ^ ; . 

This paper focused on the family-formation process as a frame- 
work for generating psychological research in the population field. A 
series of short-term longitudinal studies during successive stages of 
family formation was suggested as an overall Tesf arch design, and 
questions were raised for guiding research related to particular repro- 
ductive events or stages. Finally, the marital relationship was desig- 
nated as a promising unit for studying the family-formayon process, 
and approaches for evoking marital discussions focused on childbear- 
ing were indicated. = . 
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;^The Target That Talks Back: personal 
V Gommunication and Population 
Research^ 

. Emt-West Population Institute ' ^ 



People bear little resemblance to targe ts^ whether the targets are 
metal, stif^aw, or simply tin cans at which one ihoota. Targets neither 
return nor reshoot the arrow or bullet; pbpulatim communication 
targets do. When the^ommunicator speaks of the target audience, he 
unfortunately may act as if the receivers of the communications actu- 
ally have targetlike characteristics. They do not. They talk. They 
thiftk. They communicate back and they communicate with each 
other.* 

£ When we deal with population communicition, the target notion 
is particularly inappropriate. Most bat ic aftitudei, values, an^ norms 
about population involve communication over long^i^ridds of time and 
with naanypif^Mnas?wen~ai the mfiSi EftFdiarLet ui cMs^Tdir aTfew 
exampleii How and when does each person acquire his attitudes and 
values about each of what Ha vis and Blake ^ call the "intermediate 
variablei'' affecting fertility? Should one marry? What is a proper age 
to marry? What coital frequency is normal? Is contraceptive use toler- 
able? Is induced abortion morally justifiable? Should one become di- 
vorced or separated or desert a spouse? If one is widowed, should one 
Temarry? All of these questions involve communication. 

. The family communicates (or fails to) on these questions. School 
books and p«ers communicate on these questions. In fact, virtually 
constant communication takes place oh these questidtsrTfie stufT of 

— ~ ' \ . . - ' , 

**R#priiittd with permission from World Communicat&n: Population Communwa^, 
Honf Communieaiion Technology, Contmunicaiwn in th€ Future . Pp, 18=21. Proceedihgs 
of the Conference on M^or Issues in World Communication. Honolulu. East- West 
Centerp 1973. ' 
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gOisip {©xtrarifiarital affairs, divorces, etc) is heavily endowed ^ith 
population-related messages. Until we begin to realize such basic 
factSj all population communication campaigns and all population 
comi^unication research will remain a bit disreputable. 

Let us set a not too unrealistic scene. The clever researcher fresh 
Croni graduate. school careftiUy plots his ingenious experimental de- 
sign; he will test a communication campaign in experimental and 
cojitrol aneas of a big city. In. the experimental areas, he w^ill do the 
Mwest and best of everything by way of mass media communicating, 
ik the control areas, he will do nothing. He wiirhave before-and=after 
measures. He will be a scientist. But you and I know his^experiment is 
full of flaws. People talk: most of them do not know about experiments 
and probably would not bp terribly impressed if they did know. Our 
clever fresh Ph,p. claims contamination, hangs his head and weeps, 
'and fmally decides communication research is not all that^interesting 
anyway. No doubt^he could bocotrie a demographer or perhaps a pass- 
able fisherman,' ^r perhaps he could become divorced and forget his 
professional troubles— bringing us full cycle back to the fact that the= 
stuff of gossip is population communication, 

Directed change of papulation communication is no simple matter 
to*be left to amateurs. If the survival o^f the species hangS on population 
matters (and it does), it is worth more than extensions of theoretical, 
statements from research on political, agricultural, beer, or deodorant 
communications, A major effort must be initiated and pursued with 
some intejligence and integrity. 

We may begin by dispensing with the simplistic idea that urban- 
rural residence^ educational attainment, ethnic groups, income, and 
other such variables explain mostdifierences in population behavior. 
^-There: are more theoretically -appealing and intuitively explanatory 
factors than these, and I believe communication patterns are one of 
these more appealing factors. Part of what we measure in urban -rural 
differences, for example, is differences in communication patterns. 
Be^des, if our goal is a meaningful guide to social planning and social 
policy, it is easier to change communication strategies tand hope fully 
alter communication patterns) than it is to change whether someone 
lives in an urban area or a rural village. ■ * 

Having dispensed somewhat heretically with much conventional 
sociological wisdom, I come. to the weak point: What research should 
we do and how.shonld we do it? 

Critical questiuns are easy to ask. A few we might ask follow: 

1. Who are the population influential persons and opinion lead- 
ers? Is the lUD opinion leader the same? as the innuehtial person on the 
pill or the feasibility of divorce? Of marrying young? How do the 
characteristics of opinion leaders vary from society to society or one 
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^ ^rp© qf communication campai^ to another? What facttfra either im-. 
ped© or facilitate the intezperaonal communication proceBs?**^ 
- What hfe-cycle and developmental changes are there in inter- 

p;?' ptraonal communication patteiw atout po^^^^ Sm-ely certain 

tc^cs for communication are of interest only to youth, otheri only to 
old folks/ ^ , ^ 

^ 3- -What are the population-related rtiessages ab^^ 

mass madia? What do tiie novels say? The magazines and newspa^rs? 
ITieradio and television? The back of the breakfast cereal box? How do 
th^ messages become changed when they en^r thte personal com- 
munication networks? 
. 4. What virtues arid vices are there in hnkingpopuk 
to pollution control in communication campaigns? How do such link- 

/ afes affect the intei^im)nal commimic^^ 

5. What is the current status of the art of producing procqntra- 

. ceptives propaganda? That propaganda is based on many assumptioni i; 
about inteiper»nal communication/^^What are the afesumptions and 
are they correct for each culture with which . we communicate? 

6. In what ways Ho results of the experiments in social psychol- 
^ ogy fit with population communication research? Do the results on 

prtm^^s^ecericy, public versus private decisions,^ and the like apply . 
'^--fef^pul^ion messages? Do such results apply to interpersonal com= 
munication as well as impersonal communication? 

7. What factors affect communication between spouses on 
population-related matters?^ 

8. What interpersonal communication factors affect the long- 
term selective perception and retention of popu lat ion messages carried 

[ by^r aass me dia? _ 

9. Can the mass media be used for more than simply itimulating 
awareness and imparting legitimacy to ^pulation-related issuls? 
If SQp how?"^ How can one use the mass media to stimulate favorable 
interpersonal communication patterns on population messages? 

10. ^ To reverse the variable being studied to the one that is our - 
-^xplanatoiy focus; we can also ask how population facts affect the 

l^communication processes: 

^ a. Ho.w does population density affect the efficiency and types of 
/ iriterpersonal communication that occur? 

b. How does the age or sex structure of a population affect the 
interpersonal communication patterns? ' 

These questions (and many others) are relatively easy to ask, 
&pecificption of the needed research designs is more difBcult, I offer no 
simple solutions. Great questions require great researchers. However, 
the rest of us may start with relatively pedestrian matters. What is the 
current status of mass communications in population? What is in our 
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school primers, Our newepapers. Our magazines 

mdio? A few careful content ahalysee of the media wquld be aseful 
They contain (often implicitly) messages on marriage, divorce, inter- _ 
couria, death, geop^aphic mobility, and more. Are the messages in the 
mass communication knowh by the people who receive them? 

How about other forms of communication? The laws on population 
\matters are a good case for illustration. The population communica* 
tion messages contained in laws on bigamy, income tax deductions for 
dependents, divorce, public housing eligibility, maternity benefits, 
women*s rights, and the hke should not be overlooked. 

In our research designs, we need^more long-term panel studies, 
experimental studies, and a more interdisciplinary effort We will not 
succeed in answering the big questions solely using crq^-section sur- 
veys and secondary arialyses of knowledge, attitudes^rtinpractice 
survey data. Neither will we succeed only trying out old ideas in new 

settings, ^ ? 

It is frigHtening, at least to me, that so much money is beirtg spent^ 
on fanuly-planning pamphlets, leaflets, posters,%lides, short films, 
and radio spots while so little money is beikg spent on research to see 
ho%y good or effective these devices are,. So much of the prbpaganda 
currently in use seems to ba simply ^translations from one country to 
another, all carrying similar TOessages. . , 

l am also worried because we have not really tried the kind of 
intensive and extensive communication campaigns that may be re- 
quired and, therefore, cannot assess many uses of communication 
devices sirtiply because we have never tried them. 

To reiterate, population communication is hot simply another 
form, of beer commerciaL We are talking about basic, important issues 
^ -^Ken we dial w I do not'believe the 

target audiences will be convipced by yet another beer commercial 
with a" family-planning message. / 

We have to learn rftete about our talking targets. I suppose we 
must entice our fresh Ph.D. to recognizi that population communica- 
tion research is a trying business, but it is also a challenging and 
worthwhile pursuit The talking targets may contaminate neat rq^ 
search designs, but all they are doing, after all, is communicating. 
That is what our fresh Ph D. forgot. Rather than measure what the 
mass media do, he should be concerned with the interpersonal com-^ 
munication stimulated by the mass media. The talking is not contami- 
nation; it is exactly the efTect oiie should study, 

I do not believe peopFe are targets. They are, instead, com- 
municators who are very active indeed in their communication cam- 
paigns. Our research should be directed to understanding the how, 
what, when, where, and why of true population communication,. Tb® 
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ma^ madia or other devices we use should be |een as simply one smaU 
input into an ongoing,-^^everyday population cdmmunication proce 
^ In summa^, my ihaih point is simple: people are not targets; they 
are the population communicatora, ^ 
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'INTRODUCTION 

In October 1969, the American Psycholopca^Aiaoclation (APA) 
eStabliihed a Task Force on Psychology, family Planning, and Popu- 
lation, giving official recognition to the discipline's ilascant interest in 
this vital field .of inquii^. Although individual psycholo^sta such as 
David,^ Pawcatt,^ Pohlman,^'^ and Sain^ter^ h|d already initiated 
important programs of fesearch prior to APA'a action, few of their 
colleagues were aware of the extept and complemty of the demop-aphic 
problemi awaiting study. One muet admit to a certain embarrassment 
in regard to psycholo^'s late arrival on the scene, partictilarly in view 
of the decades of worthy involveriient on the part of other social sci- 
ences such as economics, pohtieal science, and iociolo^^ 

- .....^jie-recency of psychology's entix into the family^planninf re- 
search arena dicta tep, among other things, the kinds of-research ques- 
tions that must be asked. One of these questions concerns concepts and 
variables; that is, what motivations, dispositions, traits, aptitudes, 
skills^ etc., will be relevant to family-planning qriteria and which of 
these variables will be most powerftil, singly and in combination, in 
predicting significant 'outcomes? ;Another deals with methodology; 
that is, which tools of assessment, method^ oFanalysis, and techniques 
for cojmbining indices will function best in classifying individuals and 
forecisting what they will say or do? A third concerns theory; that is, 

what; inferences about human behavior and its determinants can be 

•Research reported in this paper was supported by grant NlH-HD- 06589= 01 from 
Center for Population Research, National Institute of Child Health and Human 
Dav#lbpment, U.S. Publie Health Rprvice 
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drawn from empirical flndings in regard to construe tg and comptting 
methodologies? 

The inchoata state of psychological inquiry in the field of popula- 
tion means that a new study can begin almost anywhere andy with 
reasonable good fortiine, attain findings that will contribute to a better 
comprehension of the domain, Perhaps the best plan is to proceed in an 
expldrato^ mannir 

and those methods of analysis that appear to open up new and im- 
proved pathways. Subsequent study can thw pin down specifics and 
recl^ek concluiiQns so as to correct preliminary errors and sharpeii the 
focus of ftiture investigation. The analyses to be reported in this paper 
have been undertaken in this frankly propaedeutic, and exploratory 
spirit, ' ^ . * 

TARGET VARIABLES, SAMPLES, AND 
INSTRUMENTS 

To keep this discussion within sight of recognizable landmarks of 
family planning^ it was decided to work^with three target variables: 
number of children wanted^ contraceptive preferences among women^ 
and vasectomy as a contraceptive choice am on a men. Each of these, 
target >priables has a more or less self-evident ^Hportance^ and none 
appears to have yielded so far to a predictive methodology, Fawcett,^ 
for example, stated that there is an urgent need to develop methods'for 
assessing family size preferences; Pohlman'* concluded that m^jor 
studies had achieved little success in relating psycholo^calgVariables 
to dependent criteria in the birth-planiiing realm. 

Three research samples will be employed in the analyses to follow. 
The first includes 78 males a^nd 100 females who were ad|ninistered a 
batteo" of tests and questionnaires in 1970-72; The male subsample 
consisted of 25 adults participating in a community survey of envi- 
ronmental attitudes, nine olKer"adults Wen in individ 
the author, and 44 college students who took the tests as part of their 
labbratory assignments in introductory psychology. The females in- 
cluded 25 from the community survey, 35 mothers with children in a 
cooperative nurse^ school, and 40 college students. Mean age for the 
34 adult males was 41.91 (SD^ 12.91); for the male students, 20.05 
(SD -2.88); and for all 78 males, 2a,58 iSD ^13,88). Mean age for the 60 
adult females was 34,82 (SD^IO.28); for the female students, 19.95 
(SP^2.02)- and for all 100 females; 28.87 (SP^ 10.82). 

The second research sample was composed of 50 marriid couples 
interviewed and tested in 1973,^' All^f the couple^ had at least one 

^'The testinj! i interviewing was carrie^ut by Michael Tiktinsky and JoAnn 
LeMaistre, grfi - fellows in psychology at the l^i varsity of California, Berkeley, at 
the time of this Htudy and research assistantN on tXe writers stafT. 
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|:i^vchild tBiiolle^ iii tiie primary grades of a ^earby community. The mean 

afp of the Husbands was 38.60 0SI>-5.72), 'and of the wlves Jl.SO , 
?; ,v'(g^=4,68X The third research sample 

■ y Ziegter^ Borers, and Prentiss,® 38 of which were being counseled in , 
V fegara to vasectomy ^d 35 in regard to the uae of ovulation supprei- 
iorii for cb^to^aceptivi^ pu^psea. Psychological t^it data avadlable for 
? ^flite third sample included only the three scales of the Personal Values \ 

^^ra^:^ modei^ty (1^), socializatibn (Sn), and femininity (Fy),^ , 
f Suhiects in the fl^t^two samplei completed five assesiment devices. 

Thi first wais the California P^clhQlo^cal In / 
. true-false questionnaire scaled for 18 diipositiona such as domi nances 
sociability^ ^If-contool, and flexibility ^ concfeptualized as derivatives 
of inteipersonal living and henc^^s "folk concepts" relevant to social 
, behavibr in any cultm^f , place, or setting, iThe second was the Personal 
Values ^sti-act (PVA) just mentioned. The PYA contains scales and 
litems drawn fi^Dm the CPI and is addressed spedfically to norm- 
setting, normfobservihg, and norin-changlng dispositions of particular > 
pertinence to family-plannij^ behavior J 

.The third device was ^^ter^s®' scale of locus of control (LOO, 
pitting expectations for^^tgmal (higher ^ores) v6rsus internal (lower 
scores) con^ol and reimbrcement, The scale has presumptive rele-,^^ 
jVance to birth-planningi issues, and there is also empirical evidence — 
concerning such relationships. ^ 

The fourth measure was an unpublished test of sexual knowledge 
deyelopld by Miller and Fisk.^ The original version of the SexuaL 
Knowledge Questionnaare (SKQ) contained 49 items. The version used 
in the present inquity was a 24-item idition including only thois items 
with high item versus total score correlations. 

The fifth device was a questionrjaire concerning the acceptability 
i of 10 contraceptive methods, described in an- earlier paper, Pactor 
analyWs of this set of 10 methods identified four groupings: (1) coitus 
dependent — coridomj diaphragm, and foarn oFjallyr (2) surgical— 
vasectomy and tubal ligation; ip) coitus inhibiting—abstinence, 
rhythm, and withdrawal; and (4) coitus independent^ — ^intrauterine 
device and pilL \ 

All subjects in the first two sainples were also asked how many 
children they expected to have and a second question, *'How many 
children would you like to have?*' ^ 

Descriptive stetistics on the five measures for the first two earn- 

^'Scoringgpf the threB Perional Values Abstract scales on these subjects was gener- 
ously provide by David Rodgers of the Cleveland Clinic and Frederick Eief ler of the 
CaiTBel Commimity Hospital, Cannel, Calif. 

^The writer is indebted to Warren Miller and Norman Fisk of the Departnient of 
P^qhiatryj Stanford University Sehool of Medicine, Stanford, Calif., fortheir kindness 
in. pernaitting use of'this test. 
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pies are given m table 1. On the CPit means are in raw score form. If 
expressed in standardlKOres, highest Valueslbr males in both samples 
^are foUnd on the scales for s^ial presence, self-acceptance^ achieve- 
ment via indepandence» and flejdbility; the lowest jftint for both sam^ 
pies was on good ia^ressionj suggesting that no particular efiTo^ was 
made to put forward a conventionally desirable self-portrait, All ijFthe 
CPI meins fell within one stapndard deviation of the normative median 
for eacli^ale. For the two subsamples of femalesi all 36 mean scores 
also fell in this same central range; hi§^ scores were on the scales 
for achievement via mdependence ani| flexibility, and lowest scores 
were on the scales for well-being and good impression. 

Scores on the other scales and variables were all within "normal 
limits insofar as normative information is available. Sex difTerences, 
as they occurred, were also in the expected direction. Forjexamplej on 
the two scales for femininity (Fe on the CPI and the shorter Fy scale on 
the PVA), women scored significantly higher than men. Unpublished 
data on the Miller-Rsk SKQ showed women usually ^scoring aboye 
men. This differential is found in both comparisons in table 1, The 
expected inciiement in number of children wanted over number ex- 
acted is also observed; it should be noted, howeverj that this diafcrep- 
ancy is more t3rpical of American than of European attitudes. 

Table 1 also presents correlations tetween husband jind wife on 
each of the 30 variables. Assortative mating clearly prevails^ as all but 
thfee of the correlations are positive. On two of those correlationsi 
showing negative coefficients (Fe and Fy)^ the dyadic relationship ia^ 
nonetheless understandable {i.e. ^ if the wife is more feminine, the 
husband is more masculine jS 

The coefficients of ^eaCer magnitude (j^.Ol) are of particular 
interest, as they may be regarded as key eleAients in the marital bond. 
One could formulate a tentative hypothesii along these lines: males- 
will tend to many females (and vice versa) who are of similar age arid 
who have similar drives for statu Sj beliefs concerning ethical and 
unethical behavior, capacitias for independent effort, preferences for 
change and new experience, faith in rationality *and social progress, 
and expectancies about the natiire of social control. Other kinds of 
mutuality, such as social skill and poise, assertiveness, sociability^ 
psychological-mindedness, and even contraceptive preferences will be 
of distinctly less importance. 

NtnVIBER OP CHILDREN WANTED BY WOMEN^ 

The first target variable to be considered is number of children 
wanted by womeni Four methods of relatihg personality ,ai]fd attitudi* 
nal data to this target will be reviewed: regression equation, decision' 




ta^e, ^fpolo^eai £l%piMaatio&» And cbjiyoint analysis; SMbjects will^be 
m samplrt , for which the mean number of children ^ 
f !waiit^ was 2.64 CWJ^l.ll), Siffveys of thg immher children want- 
v fuggeg|that a mew of about 3 is typiipal irf meant yeiufB and for 

.^'P^ M subiamples. Skic^ 1941, the*rt has been afairlsfeonsistant drop . 

in esttma^ of &e ideal number of children.^^^ The way in which tha 
r^'S :qoeiBon about ideal number of children iSj framed wilS influence re= 
. ^Uei.i® / / 

T Therflgure bf2J4 may reflect a recent trend towar^^ 
family si^ and may also reflect the speciflc wording of tl^e quLestion; 

is, on the continuiim from ideal to desired to exacted or intendedi , . 
the quaBtiqn asked of the 100 women may have, shifted replies toward 
the^'desired" zone and somewhat down frbm the "ideal, "tMonetheless, 
the menn of 2,64 is , not overly diicrepant from val^&es rejported 
^ . ielsewhi^e, and there is sufflcient variance to permit analyiis of differ- 
ent methods of , prediction, J^fediction, in the^ sense to be employed 
r beloWj IS not prediction over time, but rather an estimation of the^ 
^at^ nnmber of children wanted based on other scores ancl responses 
of tA individual. The lo^c of predictive analysis is used,^ but the 
purpqpe of the analysis is to bring into visibility associated networks of 
belief "fuid attitude that may help to account for the criterion response. 
The fact that ideal number af children varies somawhat over tiAie, 
* place, and ^circumstance suggeste that it is an outcome or product of 
: _ influences originating in and impingipg on the individual; 

Step 1 ift the analysis is to see if any of the separate scales or tests 
correlate significantly with the target variable. On the CPI the values 
rangedfropi a low of - . 1 1 for the flexibility (F^y scale to a high of ,25 for , .. 
. sociali^atit^n (So), The latter is signiflcant at the ^05 le^lj^^t niA as^^ 
: * high as one wottld expect to-find for a cpmbinatiofa or ql^lter of vari- ' 
ables. Loc^ of control coprelated .01, sexual knowledge OS, and age 
=j.01, so th^se iifdices do not appear to hold much promise, 
' \ "Failuretto find any single scale with acpeptable predictive po^er 
means that clusters or combinations of Scales must be reviewed. 
K Multiple-regression analysis, in which e^ors of estimation around th^ 
""plane of forecasti ng defined by the equa tion are miriiml^d, ia an ea^si^ ^ 
and obvious method to apply to our problem. The best five^scale equa- 
?tion yielded in a stepwise solution was this: , 702 — ,034^^.^..^5So ^ 
MtGi + 402Cm = ,05QFe i\^ere Wb is sense of^^ilfiSeirig, So is 
socialization, Gi is good impreston| Cm is conamunality^ and Fa is 
feminini^). The weights in thip equatiefrarrfor use with raw scores on 
the C PL Scores for t^e 100 subjects were computed, using this e^ua- 
tf^n, and then tiief e %stim^tes Were related to th^ actual number ^ 
children wanted. The mean of scores on the equation was 2,65 
CSP^.M), and their correlation with the target variable was ,36, » 
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A tentative interpretation of the psychological m^amng of the 
^#quation can be made on the basis of the s^^'s and their 
weightings. Women whp want a larger number of children tend t^ rank 
lower in feneral sense of well=being, to be more conventionally 
socialized, to be less interested in making a good impression, to be more 
m6dal (less individual) in personality and outlook, and to have a less 
' feminine pattern of interests: more and less in this sketch is al4vays in 
' reference to women who want a smaller -number of children. 

The second exploratory analysis is by way of a decision tree: A 
regression equation, however long or complicated in its internal 
weighting, is always additive and linear, and its components are com- 
bined in the same Way for-^all subjects. In the decision tree, 'choices 
- made at each point of branching are simple and linear, but the totality 
of the tree allows for nonlinear interactions, and partitioning of sub- 
jects into homogeneous subsets for which specific decisions can li- 
made without regard to suHiects in other cells or branches of the tree. 
Whether a decision tree erected from any set of data will be less 
powerful or more powerful than a linear regression equation barsed on 
the same data pool is an empirical question. - 

. In our example, the tree can be initiated with the CP^^scale having 
the highest correlation with the target variable; this scale is So, with a 
coefTicientof + .25. Because this coefficient is considerabiy higher than 
the next candidate, let us start the growth of the tree wHh three 
branches: (1) subjects with So scores ^^40, (2) subjects with Bo scores, 
between 34 and 39, and (3) subjects with So scores ^33. This leads to 
three new cells having 31. 37, and 32 subjects each. 

Now. within each of these cells, the 18 scales of the CPI aor 
whatever variables one iCnshes to use in biiilding the system) are 
correlated with the target variable. For the 3 1 subjects in the top cell, 
the scale correlating most highlj/ with number of chjldren wanted was 
respon^bility (Re) (r - - .25). The 31 sutyects were split, therefore, on 
Re, witljlO subjects having Re scDres^32, and 21 with Re scores ^33, 
There is an arbitrary judgment here that the top cells in the ultimate 
classificatory set should have smaller t"roquencies than middle or in- 
termediate cells. 

The middle cell of 37 Huhj^f^ts is next studied, and for these women 
the good impression (Gi) scale had the highest correlation ( -.31 ) with 
number 6f children wanted. The 37 Kubjects were then split into 19 
with fil ^14. and 18 with Gi -15. 

In the bottom cell of 32 Hubjects. the self control (8e) scale corn- 
lated most highly i ,32) with the target. Splitting the subjectH into 
those with Sc - 26 and '27 gave t6rminal rellH of 20 and 12 subjects, 
respectively. 

T\\o growth of the tree and the deciHibn ruleH adopted ateaclbpomt 
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I N=10 



N = 21 



Number.of children 
wanted 

M SD 

3.30 1.19 



2.88 1.20 



N = 19 



N=100 


^ So =34.39 


N = 37 






N = 20 



2.92 IJ8 



2.22 0.92 



2,40 0,89 



2,29 0.88 



FiGUHE l.—CPI decision t^ee for number of children wanted in a Bample of 100 women. 

of branching can now be graphed in figure 1 , along with the means and 
standard deviations for number of children wanted for subjects in each 
end cell, It should be noted that this particular tree was stopped after 
six end cells were defined. The tree could have been continued on as 
long as coefficients could be reliably calculated and acceptable corre- 
lations obtained. Clearly, the greater the number of end cells, the more 
precise and pinpointed will be the prediction afforded by that tree, It 
should be ^equally . clear that the longer this groWth pattern is con= 
tinueds the greater will be the strain on the inherent validity and 
reliability of the component variables, and the greater will be the need 
for cross-validation. 

To obtain a predicted score for number of children wanted, the 
mean value for each end cell is assigned as a sqore to all subjects in that 
cell Thus, for the 10 subjects in the top cell of the tree in figure 1, 
estimated or predicted values for number ofchildren wanted were 3,30. 
For the 12 in the bottom cell, estimates of 2.29 were made. This 
six-score distribution can then be correlated with the target variable 
and the coefTicient directly compared to that yielded by the regression 
equation. This was done for the sample of 100 women. The mean 
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number of children wanUid, as estimated, was 2,64 iSD ^ .36). Scores 
, from the tree correlated .32 with the target variable and .70 with scores 
from the regression equation. The six<'ell tme, therefore, makes fore- 
casts that, are quite similar to those of the regression equation, but 
slightly less accurate. Its only advantage, in this first problem^ is that 
obtaining an estimated score for a new subject is somewhat easier and 
faster on the tree than on the equation, if the estimate is made by hand. 

The third method to be explored is the typology. The three scales of 
the PVA lend themselves well to this kind of analysis, and cutting, 
scores for die ho torn ous classifications on each scale have been given in 
the test manual For women, these values for high=^low splits are ^=-20 
on My, ^'25 on Sn, and =^21 on Fy/ Table 2 gives the number of subjects 
i n eac h ce 1 1 o f t h e t y po logy d e f 1 ri ed i n t b_ i s w ay a n d t h e me an n u ni be r 
of cluldren wantedr^ 

Tahlk 2. P\A /v/)fi/ui//r?i/ iiniiivsiM fhr niinihi'r nf child fvn iidnd'ti in n surnph' af 100 
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The cell m tahle 2 witlfthe highest niean number of children 
wanted by the wife is that h^^^" modernity, high socialisation, and 
1 o w fe ni i n i n i t y . w h e re as t h t( c e 11 wi 1 1 1 the 1 e ti h t n u m h e r o f c h i 1 d r e n 
w a n ted i s that io r low m ode* r n 1 1 y 1 o vv^ soc i a 1 i za t i i m , a n d high f e m i n i n = 
ity. From th^ PVA manual^ one can note that the low^high=Iow 
woman is frequently described as appreciati%'e and conventional, but 
not insightful, and that women m the low-low- high cell are uflen 
viewed as reserved, narrow in interests, and lacking^in Hpontaneity. 

Tfie F ratio for the eight means iri table 2 is not sigiuficant. 
However, il eaeh woman is assigned the mean \'alue of her cell as a 
score, and ihvn these 1 OU ''scorers" coi^relatc^d with the actual number of 
children wanted, a coefncient of .2H is obtained, significant at the .01 
level. This coeftlcienl: is lowt^i^ t ban thr)se uf .36 and .32^()btained for the 
regression ef|untu)n and decisiDn trxH», resptTt i vely. The typological 
scoring correlated .^47 with scores from the f'egt^ession efjiiati(m and .48 
with scores from the d(K-ihion trcH'. For estimating numbcuMjf children 
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wanted in the ^aijiple of 100 women, one must concli|de that the 
t^blogy was less accurate and'hence less informative than the other 

two methods^ ^ V 

The fourth method to be considered is termed "conjoint analysis," 
aa it takes account of both husband and wife. Unfortunately for com- 
parative 'purposes, we must now shift to the sample of 50 dwuples 
reported iirtable 1, as spouses w^|p not tested for th^ 100 women and 
78 men. There are various ways in which the scores of husband an^ 
wife can be combined into interaction grids and predictive indices. 
Inasmuch as the purposes of this report are exploratory , we will con- 
sider only simple^ easily understood, and easily visualized combina= 
tions. One of these is the 2 by 2 table generated by dichotomizing 
husband's and wife's scores on either the same or difTerent scales. 

Jaccard^^ used this method to good effect in a study of number of 
children wanted by 58 college-age couples. Cutting the My scale dis- 
tributions at the median for husbands and wives permitted designa- 
tion of four types: husband highj^wife high, husband hi^h = wife low, 
husband low=wife high, and jrfsband low-wife low. The. mean number 
of children wanted by wive/in each cell were 2.4, 2.8, 2.2, and 4.1. (F's 
were significant beyond the ,05 level.) The critical cell in Jaccard's 
analysis was ]ow = low (both husband and wife low on modernity), in 
which wives wanted an^ average of 4.1 children. The other three in- 
teractions gave rise to distinctly lower mean values. 

For the present sample of 50 couples, My scores were cut at 20 and 
above to give a high (H) classific§tion anda^t 19 and below for a low (L) 
. classification. The number of couples in each cell (N) and the mean 
number of children wanted by wives (M) were as follows: H=H, 
N ^ 20, M - 2.0; H-UN ^ 9, M - 2.4; l^H, N ^ 10, M - 2.6; and 
L-L, N ^ ll.M ^ 2.8. The results are not as pronounced as those 
found by Jaccard, but the trend is the same in that the cell with the 
largest mean value is that in which both husband and wife rank low on . 
modernity. The F ratio for this form-cell classification fell between the. 
.05 and .10 levels of probability. 

A second conjoint analysis of the 50 couples used the communality 
(Cm) andFe scales from the CPI. Husbandswere classified on Cm, with 
scores of 26 and above designated as high; wives were classified on Fe, 
with scores of 25 and above designated as high. Figure 2 showg the 
interaction diagram that these splita generated, and also providesN's, 
means, and standard deviations for the couples 'in each cell. 

The interaction in figure 2 is rather impressive. Three of the cells 
gave rise to identical mean scores. In the fourth, in which husbands 
ranked lower on communality and wives higher on femininity, there is 
a significant incrfement in mean number of children wanted. The 
magnitude of this relationship can be expressed in correlationaUterms 
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' by assigning each woman the"mean score%r her cell and then correlat- 
ing these 50 scores with the actual number of children #anted. The 
coefficient obtained by this procediare was .37, equivaleiit to the coeffi- 
cient of .36 found above for the regression equation derived in the 
sample of 100 subjects. 



NUMBER OF CHILDREN WANTED BY MEN- 

Let us now repeat the same series of analyses for number of 
children wanted in the sample of 78 males. It will be recalled from table 
1 that the correlation between husband and wife on this variable was 
only .25. We can anticipate, therefore, results in the sample bf 78 males 
different from those*obtained in the sample of 100 females. The 28 test 
variables listed in table 1 were correlated with number of children 
"wanted by men, Coeflficienta ranged from a low of ,36 for Cm to a high 
of ,11 for self-acceptance (Sa). Rotter's LOC, scale correlated .04, sexual 
knowledge —.23, and age =^01. . ^ - 

Regression analysis of the X8 seales in the CPI led to the following 
five-variable equation: 16.928 - .173Wb + .237To =.283Cm -.19SAi 
-^.109Fe (where Wb is ^ense of well-being, To is tolerance, Cm is 
eommunality, Ai is achife^t^ement via- independence, and Fe is feminin- 
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ity). The weights in the equation are for use with raw scores on the CPL 
'When applied' t<3 the 78 CPI protocols, a set of scores was obtained that 
had a mean of 2.87 (SD ^ 1.07) and a correlation of .64 with the actual 
number of child|^en wanted. Cross-validation on a new, sample would 
be required before faith could be placed in the magnitude of this 
coefficient. 

The intent of the analysis is heuristic, to show that .clusters or 
combina tions o f variables will surpass individual scales in predictive 
accuracy and also to suggest what the patterning of predictors in the 
personaU^ realm might be. In regard to pattern, it appears.that men 
expressinf a desire for larger families tend to be less satisfied concern- 
ing their physical well-being, less conventional, less motivated to 
achieve in situations requiring independent appraisal and decision- 
making, but more masculine and more tolerant of persons different 
from themselves. As before; more and less in this context refers to men 
who express desires for a smaller nuniber of children. 

A decision tree was also constructed for the 78 males, beginning 
with the Cm scale. By splitting into a high group (Cm < 25) and a low 
group (Cm 26), two intermediate cells of 35 and 45 subjects were 
evolved. Within each cell, the 18 scales were again correlated with the 
target variable, ^mong the SB men in the higher cell, the Cm s^ale 
again had the strong^t relationship (r ^ --.46), Splitting at 23 or 
belgw versus 24 or 25 on Cm led to two more intermediate cells 
of 18 and 17 men. Cm continued its strength as a forecaster for the 18 
subjects, with a coefricient of =.45. For the 17 men, psychologicaU 
^indedness (Py) had the strongest relationship (r ^ -.48). Four end 
cells were defined, therefore, by 5 subjects with scores on Cm of 21 or 
below, 13 with Cm scores of 22 or 23, 7 with Py scores of 11 or less, and 
'10 with ¥y scores of 12 or above. 

Returning in the tree to the 43 men in the lower branch, the 
highest correlation 'with the target was for So (r ^ ,36). A split at 38 or 
above versus 37 or below generated new intermediate cells of 23 and 
20. For the 23, the strongest correlation was once more with Cm (r ^ 
= .36), For the 20 men, social presence (Sp) had the highest coefricient 
(r ^ ,36), Using these findings, four more end cells were defined:. 7 men 
vath Cm scores of 26, 16 with Cm scores of 27 or 28, 1 1 with scores of 38 
or above on Sp, and 9 with Sp^ scores of 3 f or below. 
' Figure 3 portrays this tree in completed form, with choice points and 
deciaiDn rules. Although seven decision points were defined and eight 
end cells attained, the tree made use of only four of the inventory's 
scales. The Cm scale was involved in four of the ^ven decision points, 
and therefore must be viewed as a very impottant component in the 
eQnstellation of personality factors associated with number of children 
wanted by men in this sample. The lower the man's scor^ on the Cm, 
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Figure 3.^CPI decision tree for number of children wanted in a Bampre of 78 men. 



the larger the number of children he states that he wants. The guide for 
clinical interpl'etation of the CPP* suggests that men scolding low orr 
Cm will be more individual, less stereotypic, more likely to move in 
new and original directions, and more likely to be seen by others as 
careless, daring, pleasure seeking, and reckless. . ^. 

Scores on the decision tree were derived by assigning tp each man 
the rrtean value for his end celL The 78 sc^ires obtained in this way had 
a mean of 2. 71 iSD^JQ) and correlated .39 with the actual number of 
children wanted. The correlation of these scores with those from the 
regression equation was .40, The decision tree, therefore, was mod- 
erately similar to the equation in its forecasts for eacl^^ man, but less 
accurate. . # 

Table 3 gives data on number of children wanted for the eight-cell 
typology defined by high — low splits on the three scale.^ of the PVA. ^ 
Cutting points for high place me i^t were £-20 on My, s=23 on Sn, and 
^^^l^on Fy. 

The F ratio for this typology was not signiflcantj and the scorea 
produced by gi ving each subject the mean value for his cell iCdrreJiited 
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only .22 with the target variable. The mean for the set of 78 scores was 
-2 Jl iSD^JSK Correlations with the scores from the regression equa-^ 
tion were ,17; from the decision tree, .08. The PVA typology, it can be 
concluded, wds a very weak forecaster of number of children, wanted in 
this sampie'^nd wa.'s no^appreciably related to the other two methods 
of prediction; / ^ 

Several conjoint(analyses were tried on the sample of 50 couples. 
The' best amongthose considered was one in which husband were split 
into highs and lows on CPI femininity^ and wives were dichotomized on 
the same scale. Cutting points for males were Fe-- 17 ^ high group, FE 
16 — low, and for females the cuts were Fer^25 ^ high, and Fe^^^24 - 
low. 

In the rt-H category, there were 11 couples, inAvhich husbands 
had a mean number of children wanted of 2.1. The H=L category had 16 
coupleB, with husbands' mean score of 2.1. The l^H category had 14 
couples, with husbands' mean being 2.5. The I^L category had only 9 
couples, but the husbaTids had a mean cri tenon score of 4.3 iF over the 
four means - 3.13, p^. 05 K The 60 predicted scores obtained by assign- 
ing each subject the mean value for his cell had a mean of 2.59 
{SD — .&3) and a correlation of .41 with actual number of children 
wanted. This coefficient is not as high as that of ,54 given by the' 
regression equation in the sample of 78 males, but is still high enough 
to warrant attention. The key cell is that in which both husband and 
wife score in the more masculine direction on Ke. 

Jaccard also conHidered the Fe/Fe interaction. Using number of 
children wanted by wife as a target, the key cell vvas husband low 
1 more m a sc u 1 i ne ) and w i fe high ( rn o^r e fe m i ni ne ) ; the mean he rt* wa s 
3.7, as compared with values of 2.3, 2/2, and 2.3 for the other three cells. 
For the p rese n t 5 0 couples, w i fe 'h n u m be r o f c h i Idre n wa n ted was a I so 
Highest in the L - H cell (M 2.6 K but not .significantly higher than the 
means of 2.4, 2.2, and 2.4 in the other three cells. Two tentative 
i n fe re nc e s m ay b e d r a w n fro m t h e s e t h r e e c o njn i n t a n a 1 y se s o n Fe : ( 1 Ui 
wife's number of children^wanted will exceed the baseline for women in 
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general if her Fe score is more feminine while that of her husband is 
morema^uline, and (2) a husband's number of children wanted will, 
exceed the.baseline for men in general if his Fe score is more masculine 
and that of his wife is less feminine. 

WOMEN'S PREFERENCE FOR THE PILL AND lUD AS 
CONTRACEPTIVE METHODS 

The third target variable selected for study i n this discussion is the 
acceptability to women of the pill and the lUD as contraceptive meth- 
ods. A previous factor analysis of 10 contraceptive methods** had 
identified four groupings; (1) coitus dependent, (2) surgical, (3) coitus 
inhibiting, and (4) coitus independent. The fourth factor included two 
components: ratings of the pill and the lUD. These ratings were on a 
5-step scale, with 5 signifying very acceptable, 4 indicating somewhat 
^^agideptable, and so on, down to 1 , indicating very unacceptable. Factor 4 
scores were computed by applying the weights .79 (pill) + .80 (lUD) to 
the 5-step ratings givtn by our 100 subjects. The mean factor 4 score 
for the 100 women was 7.72 (Sfi-1.90).. 

These factor scores were correlated with the variables listed in 
table L On the CPI, coefficients ranged from*- :29 for the achievement 
via conformance (Ac) scale to .11 for Sp. On the PVA the three coefTi- 
cients were My = .14, Sn = —.16, and Fy — .03. Locus of control 
correlated .14, sexual knowledge .15, and age -.12. Number of chil- 
^en wanted had a coefficient of —.07, and number expected had a 
coefficient of = .07. The modest level of these relationships suggested 
that a search for clusters or combinations of predictors was justified. 

A stepwise regression analysis of the 18 CPI scales, terminated 
after fi ve iterations, defined the- following equation; 9.236 + .066Cb + 
'.028Sp - .085To - ,1 15Ac % .092Py (where Cs is capacity for status, Sp 
is social presence, To is tolerance, Ac is achievement via conformaijce, 
and Py is psychological-mindedness). Weights on ttie equation are for 
use witTi raw scores on the inventory. When applied to the protocols of 
the 100 subjects, a set of scores was computed having a mean of 7.75 
iSD ^ .70) ai^ a correlation with the actual factor 4 scores of .37. A brief 
interpretive resume of the equation suggests that wpmen assigning 
higher acceptability ratings to the pill and IJID as contraceptive meth- 
oda are surer ofthemselves in regard to social attainment, more skilled 
and at ease in everyday social encounters, less benign in judging 
■ others, dinident about achievement in explicitly structured tasks and 
settings, rind givert to intraceptive or psychological thinking about self 
and others. 

A dec is ion- tree analysis was then undertaken, with results ob- 
tained as illustrated in figure 4. The first choice point used the Ac scale 
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Figure 4. =C PI decision tree for accept\^bi Hty oftype 4 ddntraceptivfi.H U IJD and pilh in a 

aampie of 100 women. 

for splitting the total sample into part samples of 54 and 46. In the 
upper branch, first Fe and then Gi^and So ware used for subsequent 
splits, leaving four end cells containing S, 13, 15, and 18 subjects, 
respectively. Along the lower branch, the Re scale was first used to 
differentiate among the 46 subjects, followed by Sc and So. Again, four 
end cells were defined having 16, 13, 13, and4 subjects, respectively. 
The decision to stop at eight end cells, it should be repeated, is A 
arbitrary one; the larger cells could have been split again, permitting 
the tree to grow to 11, 12, or even more end points. Statistical con- 
straints rffust be observed, of coy^rse. If no correlation of target and 
predictors is significant at or beyond a specified level of probability 
(such asp .05), there is no reason to permit the tree to grow beyond 
the end cell in which the insignificant coeffici en ts ha ve been computed. 
As before, scores on the tree were derived by assigning each 
woman the mean factor 4 value for her end celL 
This set of 100 scores had a mean of 7,72 iSD ^ .82) and correlated 
.44 with the actual factor scores. The scores from the tree also corre^ 
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lated .41 with those from the regreSHion equation. Whei^eaH the deci^ 
sion trees for number of children wanted by women and by men were 
slightly less accurate fbrecasters than the regression equations, ^ife 
^ree to predict ratings of the pill and lUD is slightly mm^e accurate 
than the corresponding regression equaUon. Subiects in the top cell (n^ 
^ 8) of the tree have a lower drive for conventional achievement, 
above-average femininity, and relativyay litj^e jnterest in creating a 
conventionaUv favorable impression; At the other end of the tree in - 
4) are subjects with a strong drive lor traditional attainment, a firm 
sense of responsibility, but with onlyraverage or less than average 
internalization of rule and restraint. These^nferences from the CPI 
scales are speculative and should be viewed as merely tentative 
hypotheses awaiting study by other methods. For example, it would be 
very interesting to intervijew subjects selected from each of the eight 
end cells and^then \determine the extent to which interviewers' 
checklists, ratings, ar^^ narrative accounts would reveal sigmheant 
variations among the eight clusters. 

Tab'le 4 presents factor 4 means and standard deviations for 
subjects in each of the eight cells deHned by the PVA typological 
analysis. Lovvest acceptability was voiced by subjects in the high^ 
high high celj, highest by those ranking high on modernity and _^ 
femininity, hut loiv on socialimtion. Because the F ratio over the eight 
means was not significant, interpi^etation of these differences is not 
warrantod. Scores derived from the txpological analysis (by assigning 
thf* mean value frorn mich cell to subjects in that celU yielded a meaaof 
7.72 (SD - .45). md correlations of ,24 with the actual factor 4 scores, 
.46'wUh scores from the regrossion analysis, and .18 with those from 

the decision tree. 

The f\)urth analvHis-nigainst factor 4 contraceptive preferences 
appealed to conjoint examination of scores for husbands and wives in 
the sai^le of 50 couples, Sixtet^n such probeH were carried out. using 
scales from the CPI, PVA, and in addition LOC and SKQ scores. No 
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interactions significant even at the .10 level were di^oversd. Thii 
contrast batween the abundani.yield of gigniflcant conjoint effects for 
number of children wanted by either husband or wife pnd the failure to 
find any i^teractiona for contraceptive preference raises ah interesting 
question: might it be that choice among contrawptive methods is a 
peripheral or trivial matter in the marital dyad, something not much 
affected by the nature of the relationship between spouses? One should 
not expect every aspect and facet of sexual behavior and child seeking 
to be interactionally rooted, and the acceptability oCvarious contracep- 
tive techniques may be one element whose determinants are primarily 
individual. 

These speculations can be pursued further by asking about con- 
sistency in use of a contraceptive method, whatever the reasons for its 
selection. For example, acceptability of the pill or lUD may not be an 
interactional mattf r, but wife's consistency in using the pill might rest 
on the dynamics of the maTital relationship. From the 39 couples 
studied B^^odgers and Ziegler,*^ 15 were identified as consistent users 
of the pill and 9 as inconsistent or erratic users (the remainder were^ 
classified in a "pregnancy" or=*'inisceIIaneous'' group). An analysis of 
PVA scores for these 24 couples revealed that inconsistent use 
tended to occur more often among couples where both spouses were low 
on modernity, high on socialization, and discrepant on femininity (wife 
low, husband high). An index based oh these directionalities cofrectly 
classified 18 of the 24 couples as consistent or inconsistent users, a hit*, 
rate of 75 percent. The subsamples of 9 and 15 are fa^ too small to 
permit generalization of the specific index and cutting points^ but the 
finding that an inte^^tional metric could be related to contraceptive 
behavior is worth nffice. Bystematic accumulation of a large body of 
coiyoint analyses would help to distinguish between family-plannmg 
behaviors havmg primarily individual or interactional determinants, 

VASECTOMY ^ 

The last target variable to be considered in this discussion is 
vasectomy. In the sample of 50 couples, there were 16 in which the 
husband had bee'n vasectomized and 34 in which other forms of con- 
traception wf re employed. The Rodgers and Ziegler*^ couples wex^e 
divided into 38 with vasectomies and 35 without; The combined sam- 
ple, therefore, included 54 couples with vasectomies and 69 without. 

Three kinds of analysis were undertaken on these 123 couples: (1) 
recessions on husbands'^PVA scores, (2) regressions wives' PVA 
scores, and (3) conjoint analyses including regressions and con- 
tingency tables. For the 123 husbands, point-biserial correlations be- 
tween vasectomy and the scales of the PVA were --.07 for My, + ,15 for 
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Sn, and + .07 for Fy..The three^icale regression equation for husbands 
alone correlated 48 with the criterion, ^ , ■ 

For wives, point-biserial correlations between PVA and the 0-1 
coding of husbands' status on vasectomy were - .08 for My, =i,17 for Sn, 
and =.16 for Fy, Tlht three-scale regression equation correlated ,24 
with the target variable. This is an interesting finding, in that a 
slightly more accurate forecast of husband^s vasectomy can be.made 
from his wifa-i iriventory soores than from his own. 

Most of the publiihed psychological res,earch on vasectomy has 
dealt with its effects on postoperative sexual drive, adjustment, and 
marital stability. Less has been written on psychological determinants 
of vasectomy, in spite of the fact that its use is rapidly increasing, 
Westofr,2i for example, found that 7.8 percent of the couples in his 
national fertility sample reported vasectomy of the husband and went 
on to estimate that as of «70 approxtoately 2J5 million couples^f 
reproductive age had resorted to eitlier vasectoxny or tubal ligation. 
Wolfers and Wolfers^ us^ the ternn ^Vasectomania'' and commented 
(unfavorably) on the upwards of 7 million vasectomies performed in 
, In^a in exchange for cash payments and on what they characterised as 
tjJRiajve enthusiasm^f American advocates. In a prior paper, Helen 
Wolfers^^ reviewed psychiatric opinion designating vasectomy as "a 
. means for emotionany sick women to castrate their husbands'^and as 
''a pawn in a sub rosa bargaining procedure,'' Although these some- 
what dramatic statements need not be taken at lull value, they do 
suggest that the ehoice of vasectomy is not always an outcome of 
matter^f-fact and rational decisionmaking. Research on both individ- 
ual and conjoint determiriants of vasectomy is clearly needed. 

In the sample of 50 eouples, each spouse was interviewed coneern^ 
ing personal history, psychosex\ial development, and marital har- 
mony At the end of the interview, the interviewer recorded his reac- 
tions by means of the Blocka^loOMtem California Q Deck. Husbands 
were seen by a male interviewer and wives by a female. The Q-sort ^ 
. descriptions of the 16 husbands with vasectomies were contrasted with 
those of the other 34 by means of a ^ test; only two items discriminated 
significantly at the .05 level, suggesting that nothing of consequence 
difrerentiated the interview behavior of the two smsamples. However, 
when thaQ descriptions of wives were contrast^, eight items differ^ 
entiated4i^^ wi ves whose husbands had been vlsectomized from the 
other 34, a^^\additional Uems had t ratios betweerf 1 .96 and 2.00, 
just short of theTte level td 48 degrees of freedom. 

In view of psycM^nc opinion that wives of vasectomized hus- 
bands often have punitive and aggressive impulses toward their 
spouses, the 10 Q items just mentioned are worth citing. Let us give 
first the items sorted by ihe interviewer as more characteristic of the 
16 wives whose husbands had been vasectomized: 
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L Has a rapid pei:sqn^l tempo; ^behaves and acts quickly 

it - 2M,p ^ >^5): ^ . 

2. ^aponds to humor ^ 3.45,p^a ,01)/ 
^ . 3, ^haves in an ethically consistent manner; is consistent with 
own personal standards ^ 2.10, p ^ .05)/ 

4. Is physically attractive;'gO0d looking ^ 2.01, p ^ .05), 

'5. Is ptrsonally jhSrming - 1.96, p .10). 

. ■' -- ^ 

The five descripfcions sorted as more characteristic of the 34 wives 

whose husbands had n^t been yasectomized ware as follows: 

L Anxiety and tension find outlet in bodily symptoms 

(t ^ -.L9S,p ^%i5). ^ : 

2, Engages in personal fantasy and daydreams, fictional specula- . 
tionsU - -2.13, p\.* .05). 

3. ^Judg^ aelf and pthers in conventional terms like ''popularity," 

"the correct thing to dOp'' social pressures, etc. it = -2.05, 
p ^ .051 i". . , 
i 4. Handles anxlpy |ind-connicts by, in effect, refusing to recog- 
niza their pr%seiice; raprassive or dissociative .tendencies 
it ^ -2.10, .06). 

5. Interprets basi&IUy simple and clear-cut situations in compli- 
cated and pa'rti^parizad ways - =2.45, p ^ .05L 

Neither cluster is ominous, psychiatrically speakingj but the ad= 
. vai^tage in adjustment and social presence seams to lie with the 16 
^i^wi^s whose husbands had been vasectomized. One can assert that in 
"i^^ sample, at least; ihese wives were not obviously characterized by 
vindictive! hostile, or exploitative impulses. 

The^ regres||gjp analyses of the PVA scores of husband alone or 
wife alone* it wilf oe recalled, did not^furnish very much in the waV of 
forecasting the criterion. Greater precision of estimation mu^t/be 
sought in the conjoint patterning of scores. Table 5 gives point-Kiserial 
correlations between the target variable and nine possible forecasters: 
husband s My, Sn, and Fy; wife's My, Sn, and Fy; and three conjoint 
scorings, husband's My plus wife's My, husband's Sn minus wife's Sn, 
and husband's Fy minus wife's Fy. /These sums and differences take 
account of the direction of correlation for husband and wife alone. 

Two regression analyses using scores from both husband and wife 
were carried out, with the following results; 

. V ^ 10.783 + .229(H, Sn) - .258(W, Sn) - .232(W, Fy) (1)^ 

V - 8.851 - .07l(H, My + W, My) + .2S3(H, Sn - W. 

Sn)\^,170(H, Fy - W, Fy) (2) 

• where H is husband and W is wife. 
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Equation 1, when applied to the PVA scores of the husbands and 
' Mvm, lava rist to a mean of 4,39 (SD ^ 1.41) and a poirit.biserial 
correlation of .28 with the criterion. Equation 2, when sioiilarly, 
applied, gaya rise to a mean of 4.32 (SD ^ lAB) and a point-biserial 
coaffldent of .30. Scores on the two equations correlated ,'89 with each 
other. . . 

Scores on the two equations can also be used to classify couples 
with refard to vasectomy. On equafion 1, 54 couples ha^ computed 
sctores of 4.60" or above. Of these, 31 were from, the vasectoftiy subsam^ 
pie. Of the 69 couples with ^ores of 4.59 or below, 46 in fact^were from 
the nonvasectomy subsample. This interaction is significant well be-, 
yond the .01 level, and the hit ratio of couples correctly classified is 
77/123 or 62,6 percent. 

On equation 2, 54 couples had scores of 4.56 or above, and of these, 
29 came from the vasectomy subsarhple. Sixty-nine couples had scores 
of 4.55 or below, and of these, 44 were from th^ nonvasectomy subsam- 
ple. This iiiteraction is also significant beyond the .Ql.level, but the hit 
ratio is a-bit less, 73/123 or 59,4 percent, 

Conjoint high^low analyses were also conducted. The best one 
pitted husbands with high (> 23) or low ( < 22) Sn scores against wives 
scoring high O 23) or Iow'k 22) on Fy. Table 6 gives the relationship 
between the four interactions and the vasectomy versus nonvasectomy 
critirion, ^ . 



Table 6\^=ConJornt analysis categories for husbands scoring high or low on PVA 
socialimtion and wives high or low on PVA femininity in a sample of 123 couples 



Type 



Non- 




Percent 


vasectomy, 




vaBectomy 


18 


9 


33.3 




19 


63^.3 


19 . 


11 




21 


1 5 ' 


4L7 









H-H 

iUL...^./ 

t^H. 

l^L 

Note.^H high. L -- low. 

One cell deviates from the base raite for the total sample of 123 
cobles— that !n which husband scores high on PVA socialization and 
vMfe low on PVA femininity. If the high^low category is used to forecast 
vasectomy, 19 bf the 30 couples ^ould be correqtly identified; if the 
other tfireG categories are used to forecast nonvasectomy, 58 of the 93 
couples in these three cells would be correctly identified. The hit rate is 
thus 77/123 qr 62.6 percent. HoweVJM^* the conjoint table is not as 
efTective as the thre^-;scala regressionlust discusspd, as it seriously 
underestift|Ltes the number of couples in the vasectomy subsample- 

V-.- Jt< • ' ■ ^ ' . ;^ 
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that is, it places only 30 couples into this aubaample whefeas the true 
nuraber is 64. 

The dynamic inteiplay implied by thftcritical high-low quadrant 
is that between a husband who is attentive to duties and oblifatipns, 
schooled in doing what he should, and responsive to the needs end 
wishes of others' and a wife who is decisive, initiating, and more 
independent than her higher scoring sisters. It is hard to avoid the • 
inference that the wife plays a vwry significant role m her husband s 
.decision to be vasectomized. There are three reasons in the above data 
for making this inference: (1) the criterion outcome can be better 
predicted from wife's scores alone than from husband "s alone; (2) the 
conjoint equation with the best hit rat* carries two variables from the 
wife one from the husband; and (3> the strongest conjoint intStt-action 
implies a marital relationship in which initiative lies more with the 
wife than the husband. ' 

SUMMARY A^D DISCUSSION 
Up to "the present time, psychological analyses of factors that . 
might predict fertility or other criteria in th'e field pf population have 
been:more or less discouraging. Yields in the classic Indianapolisand 
Princeton studies were scanty, nor have more recent inquiries Been 
conspicuously more successful. What appears to be needed is vigorous 
pursuit of new possibility^ both instrumental and methodolopcal, 
Specifically multivariate broadband assessment tools should be 
employed, so that more promising loci of measurement can bp differ, 
entiated from less promising. In the methodological realm, studies 
should depart from the hoary onervariable-at-a-time model and should 
seek clusters and combinations that capitalize on the dynamic inter- 
play among predictive elements. 

' ' Exploratory work of the kind being advocated shfjuld be, progres- 
•mvfe with respect to tools and method.s, but con.se rvative with respect to 
criteria That is, researchers should concentrate on familiar and im= 
"^r^aTTtTJtitCTOreB inthtr^fami^ly-plajihinf-domaia^that newiladijiga.. 
can be Unked to prmr work and so that the relevance of the new studies 
will be,self=evident.„. ' ' ■ u a 

The 'lhalytic probes reported in thirs paper have sought to heed 
both oPtfiese admonitions. Multivariate test batteries dealing with 
positive! everyday variables of per.sonality and temperament were 
em'bloyed and for criteria, such obvious and tangible issues as number 
of children wanted, acceptance of the pill and lUD as contraceptive 
methods and vasectomy were targeted for forecast. InTegardto methr- 
odologies, regression algorithms were liberally u.sed aodJesser known 
and less often tried techniques .such as the decisiontree and typological 
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_ _ analysis were broug ht into, the gicture. An attempt was also made to 
look at coqjoint interaction^ between husband and wife, in recognition 
■ of the (often overlooked) truism that family-planning behaviors typi- 
^cally involve two people. 

The re,iults obtained in these analyses suggest that the regression 
equation is a difficult method to su^ass. Even though it is linear and 
additive, imposing the same weights and combinations of variables on 
all persons/its prtdictive or classificatory acauracy is not easily ex- 
ceeded. It should also be noted that the individual terms in a regression 
equation need- not be limited to single test scores or independent 
variables. Sums, differencesj and products of two or more variables can 
be entered into the original set of components, and if these complex 
elements will enhance the precision of the equation, the algorithm will 
seek them out and weight them appropriately. An example of this kind 
of analysis was presented for choice of vasectomy as a contraceptive 
method. Husband's score on modernity was added to that of wife to give 
one such element, and two difference scores were aisq conaidered: 
husband's socialization minus wife's and hushf nd*s femininity score 
noiinuB wife's. The regressibn equation derived ftom these three vari- 
ables thus paid attention to coiy^int phenomena as well as to combina- 
tions of^ale scores* ^ . 

ThJ#e applications of decision-tree methodology were presented, 
to forecast number of child_ren wanted by women and by men and to^ 
identify women giving higher acceptability ratings to the pill and lUD. 
In a decision tree^ each branching point entails a decision rule that is 
usually linear, bv^ the total set of such choiceMan be highly interac-*^f"f 
tive. That is, the scale or index to be used to sharpen the forecast 'Of ^\ 
outcome for any particular person will depend on what prior scores 
were used to bring her or him to the point in the tree at .which the new 
projection is to be m,ade: To the writer's knowledgej decisiDn-tree 
tecimiques have not previously been applied to problems of prediction 
in the population realm. Two of the three trees prese'^ted in this paper 
were less- effective than the corresponding regrassion equation in-fore- 
. caatin^^rite ri a r ^n ©—that 4o -idenfci fy^womerr fe-VDriTTg= the^ prtt ^bd^ " 
IJJD- — ^was more accurate. 

Once a decision ttee ha_B been constructed, it is a very siinple and 
reliable device to apply to a new ca^e. Scores from the new protocol are 
quickly scanned and the decision rules implied until the subject is 
properly located in the appropriate end cell The forecast for that 
individual is then the mean score for a continuous variable, or prepon- 
derant outcome for a riijlDntinuous one. All three of the examples in .-- 
this paper dealt with cominuous criteria, but the method is in no way 
confined to such indices. If, for example, dichotomous criteria are at 
issue, sueh as choosing or rejecting vasectomy, variables being re- 
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viewed for a decision rule at each choice point can be evaluated by 
meafas of the f test; tKe teat or scale having the largestf ratio can then 
be selected as a classifler. 

The third technique of analysis considered was the typology/The 
eighteen system generated by high=low splits on the modernity, 
Bocialization and femininity scales of the, PV A was applied to three 
criteria; in each instance,' the eight-cell typology was inferior to the 
regression equation and decision tree as a predictor. This finding 
should not dampen one's enthusiasm for the typological method (see 
below) nor for the three scales of the inventory: that is, the method can 
produce vejy strong findings inappropriate type-generating variab es 
are employed, and the modernity, ajcialization, an,d femimnity scales 
fave nse to ve'ry heuristic findings whert analyzed in otfllr circum- 



The conjoint analyses of scores from husband a^d wife considered 
simultaneously may have produced the most instructive new data- 
Attention is called to the fact that conjoint analysis does ^iot Jtandnn 
opposition to the other three methods reviewed above: regressions, 
decision trees, and 'typologies may all be- derived from conjoint data 
^ols This paper gave one illustration of a conjoint analysis .using 
regreasion methodology; choice of vasectomy by 54 couples in a sample 
of 123 Three examples were given of typological analysis based on 
conjoint data: number of children wanted by wife in a sample of 50 
couples, number wanted by husband in this same sample, and choice of 
vasectomy as a contraceptive method in a sample of 123 husbands and 
wives. A decision tree,based on conjoint data was not constructed, but 
easily could .have been. ' 

Comments to this point have avoided explicit citation of the mag. 
nitude of correlation achieved in any specific analysis. The reason for 
this is that all of the predictive or classificatory indices denved above 
await cross-validation and confirmation or disproof by subsequent 
.study An attempt was made to use samples large enough to generate 
robust re.9ults, but cross-validation remains a necessity before specific 
indices an- propoiedTor ipplicafitffi elsffwfere. - 

A final observation may>e made. Sheer prediction, m which 
variables combineln uninterpretable andconfusing ways, would be of 
little interest even if the level of accuracy were high. One wants an 
analysis to shed light on the dynamic processes afc work and on ele- 
ments that can be modified if change is deemed necessary or desirable. 
Although quantified scales and measures wei-e employed and proc- 
essed by means of .statistical computations, the emergent indices were 
not mere seta of numbers. Indeed, moat of them were rich in interpre- 
tive implications and permitted the setting forth of a large numbei ot 
hypotheses that investigators preferring other modes ot study might 
find worthy of consideration. 
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Ghapter 8 :^ 

Multipfe-Regression and Facet 
Techniques in Psychological Reseai'ch 
on Population^ 

Joel W. Ager 

Wayne State Urvwersity 




The two methodologic&l techniques presented in this paper— the 
measurement technique of facet analysis and the statistical method of 
multiple regression— are related only in that we have found both to be 
veiy useful in studies conducted in^the general area of family planning 
at the Wayne State University College of Nursing Center for Health 
^search. The data I will u»e to illustrate these techniques are mgrinly 
drawn from two of these studies. Both of^ "these studies have been 
described previously; thereforej only an outline follows. 

NATIONAL SURVEY OF PROFESSIONALS 

In this study we were interested in family-planning attitudes and 
knowledge of students and faculty in schools of nursing, medicine, and 
social work. The five main areas covere4| in the survey were the 
following: 

^. 1 Sttitu¥esT6warE rirftTly pTanmrigandW 



,^The Surv-ey of ProfessionalB was supported by grant NU 4l6i Division of Nursing, 
Bureau of Health Manpower Educiition, National Institutes of Health, U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. Other research cited was sftpported, in part, by grant 
NU 361, Diviiion of Nursing, Bureau of Health Manpower Education, National Ineti- 
tutes of Health* U.S. Department of .Health, Education^ and Welfare. This chapter is 
adapted from a paper presented at the symposium entitled "Theoretical and Meth- 
odological Apprpaches to the Study of Population Issues" held at the annual meeting of 
the American Psychological ABSOcjation, New Orleans, Sept..l974,'The author wishes 
acknowledge the contributions of the other rnembers of the family planning research 
team involved in the viirioua studies cited: H. Werley, D. Allen, Shea,M. A, H. Rosen, ^ 
and P. R^iehelt. 
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population, birth^ontrol, -abortion, starilization, and family 
^ siza ' ' . 

2. Views on ipp^oprifiteiiess of professional roles in family plan- 
ning . ^ 

3. Views on adequacy of preparation for these Toles 
, 4. Knowledge about family planning and sexuality 

5. ^Knowledge about contracepti^ effectiveness - 

' Stratified random samples.or^hools within the thj^pe professiona 
were drawn arid included 47 nursing schools^ 11 medical schools, and 
15 social work schools. All students and teaching faculty in these 
schools were surveyed, Sam^e sizes were 6,333 nUrsing gtudents.and 
712 nursing faculty, 2,347^edical students and 1,198 medical faculty, 
and 1,958 social wotk studentsjand 349^cial work faculty. Response 
rates ranged from 42 percent for medical faculty to 84 percent for 
nursing faculty. 

In this study the facet approach was used to generate thfe items 
pertaining to appropriateness of professional roles in delivery of, 
family-planning services. ^; 

NURSES' ABOOTION ATtlTUDES S 

~~~The purpose of this study was to explore in some detail the at- 
titudes of nurses on several aspects of abortion. Included in the ques- 
tionriaire were sections on abortion attitudes, perceived roles of differ-, 
ent professionals in delivery of abortion services, and perceived 
adequacy of training for participation in aBbrtion care. 

The four groups constituting the sample were (1) a random sample 
of 557 registered nurses from New York State; (2) a comparable ran- 
dom sample of 4M Michigan registered nurses; (3) an agency sample of 
370 registered and licensed practical nurses from Metropolitan New 
York City, most of whom were working in hospital obstetrical 
gynecological services or in clinics; and (4) a similar sampje of 607 
registered and licensed practical nurses working in hospitals in Met- 
ropDliran Detroit- Th'e^data'were coTliHed jiist pfioFteWe^Supfenie^ 
Court abortion ruling. At that time, abortidns were legal in New York 
but not in Michiga n,^ ^ 

The two facet items from this study to be discussed were the 
circumstances under which abortion was viewed as appropriate and 
the views on who should participate in the abortion, decision. 
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THE FACET METHOD OF ITEM CONSTRUCTION 
; : Rationale 

» One of the basic problems in attitude measutement is that at- 
titudes ara often complex. Responses to attitude statements con- 
saqusntly tenAto depend on assumptions the respondent makes about 
circumstanc|s and contingencies not explicitly spelled oui in the"^- 
titude queetion itself For example, if we were to ask someone wheth^ 
they were in favor of abortion, most vvo\ild probably respond ''Well, It 
^depends/* The same reaction would be likely for*#uc^ questions as 
*'What is the ideal number of children for an average couple?" or 
''Should health professionals play a role in delivery of family-planning 
. services?'' y 

The facet method of item construction first proposed by Guttman^ 
represents one approach to the evaluation of the etTect of such factor^s 
on attitude judgments. The rationale invcMved is essentially the same 
as that of a factortal design in analysis of -variance. Guttman used the 
terms "facet'' and ''facet levels" to r'efer to what are called factors and 
factor levels in analysis of variance. The facet method of item constmc- 
tion consists essentially of presenting the basic attitude st^^Sftnt to 
the subject under all possible' facet level combinations. Conpequently,/^ 
we are able to assess the effects on response of the facet int«p*aetions as 
well as the effects of the facets themselves, 

- , - . - Examples 



ExQmplB -^^i^p Appropriateji s of profess io nal. ro ies i n fa m i ly- 
plann i ng sefu we^-ffro m th e Naiig nal Sun^ey of Profess io hals). O ne o f 
the questions we^were interested in as part.pf the National Purvey of 
Professionals concerned the views of Health professionals on the rg^les 
they thought were appropriate for the various health professions in the 
delivery of family ^planning services. If we were to ask each respondent 
.the question, '*Do you think that health professions s^ho^ld^hay^^ 
in~3e1iveiy of family-planning services?*' moat pflhern would probably 
have said Yesr hut think to themselves that the question really didh't 
make much sense. What services? Which professional? What kind of 
client? Who initiates the^ service? That is to say,_a more meaningful 
answer would depend on contingencies not spelled out in the question 
as asked/ ^ ' . y ' . ' ^ 

Type of professional, level of service, type of client, and'^loeus of 
initiation, therefor^i became the facets in the item designed to tap 
views on professional roles; The* facet levcjls were the following! 
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Table 2. -^uerage percentages a f appropriate responses for each leuelaf the four facets for 

= , the six grqup^^ ' ^ 

















Mean 


Fae#t ■ ' 

_j . _ . ^ . ^ 


NS ■ 

: 


NF 

J 


MS 




MF 




sws 


SWF 


of group 
percent^ 
ages* ■ 


p. . / 

















Phygician ,,,,,,, 

NuFse 


90 
63 


90 
70 


91 
70 


.. 91 
74 


93 
' 81 


91 

84 




Social worker 


51 


50 


60 


53. 


67 


65 


58 


Client: 
















Married woman ^ . 


73 


^76 


. 77 


78 


81 


82 


78 


Uninarried woman 
















18 of over . . . . . J . . . . , . . : . . . 


69 


70 


74 


75 ■ 


80 


81 . 


7B 


Unmarried woman 
















undi^ IS 


61 


.64 


70 


66 


79 


78 


70 


Level of service; 
















General information .......... 


91 


.91 


m ^ 


89 


97 


97 


93 


Specific information . . 


6? 


67 


70 


69 


80 


78 




- H^Ip Qbt4in contraceptives . . . . . 


'57 


64 


68 


71 


' 79 


82 


^71 


Do mo HBt rat ion of deviceg . ...... 


57 


58 ' 


64 


62 


66 




62 * 


Initiation: 
















? Client requeBts . . . . f . . . . 


69 


73 


78 


76 


- 85 


85 


78 


Profeaaional initiates 


66 


67 


70 


69 


76 


75 


71 


Mean. percentage of all items . j 


68^ 


70 


-74 J 


73 


HO 


80 


74 



- The, maane of the group percentages are unweighted, that is* not weighted by sample 
size. 

ATofg.— NS/^ nursing students (N = 5,387 n Nf^ ^ nursing faculty (A^ 560); MS = 
medical students iN = 2,110): MF = medical faculty iN ^ 945i; SWS ^ social work 
students {N = 1.704); SWF ^*soeial work faulty (TV - j3T4). 

1. Three types of professional— physician, nureej and social 
worker 

2. Four levels^of service — ^general discussion, specific disciission, 
help in obtaining contraceptives, and demonstration of devices 

^ — -^3: "Three^peB^isf^i^nt^mafrried^^oman^-^ 

or over, and unmarried woman under 1,8 : , 
, 4, T^wo sources of initiation—the professional and the client 

Thus, the facet deiign generatfed 3x4x3x2.^ 72 -separate items, '* 
The specific regulti are reported elsewhere.'-'® Briefiy, the results 
.indicate that every facet made a difference, as was expected. The 
reader cftn get a general idea of the overall effects found by looking at 
tbf patterns in table 1. The main effects of the facets themselves are 
summarized in table 3. Note that the facets level in table 1 have been 
ordered so* that the proportions of those ap^eeing that the service is 
appropriate tend to decrease from left to riyht and Prom top to bottom 
within facets. ^ 
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Table --^Analysis of variance for facat items 



^—^'=== |- . - 

Source of variance 




«/ 


MS 


F 


P 


A (between profeisions) 


Q 

, .9007 


2 


.4504 


61J 


,05 


Subiecti {Sb) (within profeisionMi ■-. 


.0220 


3 


.0073 






B (type of profesiioni = . 


8rl654 


9 


4.0727 " 


174.4 


.05^ 


B ^ A 


.3204 


4 


.0801 


' 3.4 




B X Ss terror) .............................. 


.1403 


6 


.0234 






d (typ^f client) ........................... 


.4841 


2 


,2421 


79.7 


,05 


C X A ........... ....\ 


.0936 


4 


.0234 




.05 


C K-Ss (error^ ....... ^ ......... 


' .€1S2 


6 


.0030 






D (leverof service) .................... .... . 


5.6191 


3 


1.8730 


262.5 


^05 


Dx'A......^:.. ....... 


J784 


6 


.0464 


6.5, 


.05 


D^x Ss (error) . ... 


.0642 


9 


.007.1 






E (origin of initiation) C ....... ; 


,5588 


1 


■ .5588 


144.8 


m 


^ X A , . . . . /. .\ . 


.0466 


2 ' 


.0233 


.5.9 




E X Ss (error) 


.0118 


3 


^ ,0039 






B X C ....... J..,.. 


.0672 , 


4 


' .0168 


8.5 


.05 


B X C X A . . . *. . .. .M ^. 


.0218. 


8 


.0027 


1.4 




E X C X Ss (errorJ . ... ............ f. .... . 


.0236' 


12, 


.0020 






B X D ...... . .... .... .................. 


2.99T6 


6 


.4996 


84.6 


.05 


B X D X A ^. . 4. 


.2658 


12 


.0221 


3.§ 


.05 


B X D X Sb (error' .\ .. ^ . 


. .1063 


18 


.0059 






B X E ................... : . 


.0285^ 


2 


,0142^ 


, 8,6 


..05 


B X E X A..;,. ...... 


.0112 . 


4 


.0028 


1.7 




B X E X S.^error) S. ....... . 


.0990 


^6 


.0017 






C X D ..................... .\ ...... . . . . 


.0966 


6 


.0159 


52.1 


.05 


C X D X A . . . ; ..r. . 


.0133 


12 


.0011 


3.6 


.05 


G X D ;< Sb I error) ... i . \ ................ . 


.0055 


IS 


.0003 




t 


C X E .............. . . . _ , . . . 


.0531 


2 


.0027 


156.5 


.05 


C X ^ X A C .............. 


.0011 


4 - 


.0003 


1.6 




C X E X (error) i . 


.0010 


6 


.0002 






D X E ....... ^..r..^ 


.0883 


3 


.0294 


90.8, 


.05 


D ,x E x A . . . . ............. . . . 


.0156 


6 


.0026 


8.0^ 


.05 


D X E_ X Ss (error) 


.0029 


' 9 


.0003 






C X D X E . 


' .0155 


6 . 


.0026 


16.5 


.05^ 


C X D K E X A 


.0040 


12 


.0003 


2.1 




C X D X E X Sb (error) ................. 


.0028 


18 


.0002 






B X D X E ..... \, ............... . 


.0262 


6 


.0044 


2.8 


.05 


-B^.D ^£.^.A^__.._™^^ .. . 




.12... 


-..Mm. 


__1,2^ 




B X D X E X Ss* (error) .............. 


.0282' 


18 


.0016 







*The remaining interaction terms were Hmall and nonsignificant and hiive been 
onvitted. * . 



In ordeTto check on possible interaction efTecti, we did an analysis 
of vaTiance (ANOVA) of the facet data. The size of the data set, 72 
observations on each of more than 12,000 subjects, exceeded the capac= 
ity of the computer programs available to.ua. ^Thereftre, in order to 
reduce complexity and size of the analysis, the meah for students arid 
the mean for faculty within eacli prpfession were treated^s if they 
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Tabli 4.^ummary tables of inmrmtion breakdowns^r items 



A by C 



82 
77 
75 



81 
70 



78 
63 



' B by D 

dj ^ da ' di 

b, 97 ff4 9 87 

bg 91 71 64, 68 
ba 90 51 60 30 



Si 



C by 1 



Cg 

£3 



82 
79 
72 



73 
71 
68 



1 by D 

d, d, ds 

76 
65 



94 
91 



75 
68 



66 
58 



A by D • 






B by C ' 


d. d^ d,' 


d. 






97 '*^9 80 


65 


b. 


94 q9 89 


^1 70 70 


m 


b^ 


79 75 67 


91 67^ 60 


58 


b. 


61 59 53 


C by D 






Bby.E 


d, dj da 


d^ 




e, >' 


95. 74 76 


66 




94 88 


93 72 72 


62 


1; 


78 ^9^' ' 


90 69 63 


57 


ba 


6i 55^ 



N0^#.— The facits and facet levels are the foliowinf : A ^ profBssional groups (aj ^ 
social woFk, ^ medicine, ^ nuriing); B ^ types of profeBiional C^, ^ physician, b, ^ ^ 
nurse, tb^ - social werker); C = tyM^Qf client (c, - married wbman, if^ = uninarned 
woman 18 or over? c^ = unmteied w^man under 18)- D = level,9f service (d^ - general 
discussion, 4 ^ specific di^u^ion, d, = help in obtaining eontraceptiyee, d4 ^ demon- 
station of devices); E - origiirtof initiation (e, = client initiates, e^ ^ proteisional 
initiat€&). Entries represent average percentage fpr each cell / 

were single observations. The reduced design, therefore, was a five' 
factor mixed design with professions as the between^Bubjects factor (n 
- 2) and the facets as the four within-subjeets factors. A partial 
ANOVA table , for this analysis is given as table 3 and subtables 
■^summarizing the two-way interactions are foundfin table 4. 

^The major purpose of the ANO VA was to locate the m^or effects }n 
terttis of their sum of squares; we were not particularly interested in 
statistical significancrf perse. Indeedrhadthe analysis been done using 
.subjects rather than subgroups.as the unit of analysis, almost all 
e^cS would have He¥n Vtat^ 

sample sizes. ; * > ' _ 

Because these data have been discussed elsewhere, I ^ will only 
^ comment that while all the two-way interactions were significant, and 
most of them sizable as well all but one of the ihree-way interactions 
and all of the higher order interactiocis.were negligible. The impliea- 
tions for item constf uction bf presence of interactions in facet data will 
be discussed siibsequently. 

> Exarm^le 2: ^Apprbprlateness of abortion as a function of certain 
circumst^ces (from the l^rses' Abortion Attitudes Study). In this 
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oua^ we wartfintareited in factors affecting nursai* judgments of when 
abortion is appfo^ata. The fa^ts were the following: 

Reason for abortion oi^original pregnancy 
The irimaater of pregnancy k 
|e of t^ woman ^ 
irital status of the woman 

vels (^e table 5) for the reasons facet were the following: 




pt^ianri Baather*s health - 

ictive * # ^ 

result of rape . ^ 

iancy result of incest \ ^ ' 

The child was not wanted 
6. The pregnancy resulted from not using contl^aceptives 

(The last two levels are not particularly good choices as they overlap 
each othtr and the other four,) The first, second, and third trimester 
constituted the levels of the trimester of pregnancy facet, Thei age of 
client facet had two levelsr(l) under 18 and (2) 18 and over. The two 
levels of marital status wera%iarried and unmarried. The four groups 
of nurses who answered this question were described previously. 

Table 5 presents the proportions of nurse respondents from the 
four p'oups who agreed that abortion was appropriate under vmrious 
cpmbinations of circumstances. Again facet levels have been ordered 
so that proportions tend to decrease from, left to right ftnd from top to 
bottom. Even without an ANOVA, one can see in a general way hoW 
thfe facets an^their combmations afFect response, AH main effects 
made a difference except age of client, (It is interesting to note that age 
did make a difference in the previous example j Interactions include 
the following: for the first trimester of pregnancy, responses to the first 
four levels ("hard" reajons) of the reasons facet are quite difTerent from 
the last two C'soft" reasons). As we move to the second trimester, the 
reasons begin to divide into three groups; this trend is even more 

' pronounced by the third trimester. Thus we see that for these four 
groups of sutyecjSj tJie Aard reasons versus soft reasons dichotomy tha^t 
some have made holds for the*flxst trim'ester, but seems to be viewed as 
a trichotomy after this period. This pffect would show^up in the 
ANOVA as a reasons by trimester interaction. 

It is interesting to compare the effects of age and marital status as 
they relate to appropriateness of abortion (table 5) with the effects of 
these facets on appropriateness of professionals giving family- 
plAnnfng services to these clients (tables 1-4). It would seem that 
health professionals view unmarried women as somewhat more ap- 
propriate recipients of abortions than married women, but less appro- 

-priate clients for family-planning services. 
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Example 3: ^iews ori app^opnaie pirtiaimnt% in the abortion 
decUhn ( from the'i^urs$§' Abo^ion Attitudes Study). In this item, we 
were intarfBted in the^question of who should participate In the abor- 
tion decision. The facets And their levels war/^ (1) six possible partici- 

Vpants in the abortion decision, (2) three age pitegories for the woman, 
tad (3) mamed versus unpoattied clients, The basic data for the four 
^oups for this facet item/are given in tabM 6. In this example, unlike 
the previous two, interactions. rather tlmn njain effects account for 

- of the vadability. piv#n the nature of these facets, this was not 
unexpeetad. s -/ - / 

OiscussiON OF Facet Techniques 

The present analysi^of facet data^ differs from that of Guttman and 
others who haytf extended and appliM this approach, l^he main differ- 
ence is that the latter have been interested mainly in certain scaling 
properties of the facets. By analyEing patterns of intarcorrelatlohs 
among tiie fiacet combinations, on^ can, in theory, determine whether 
the data are consistent with certain structural modf Is, such as 
simplex, circuinp lex, rade^ and a number of others. Ou^ aim in using 
the facet approach is more' modest iji a sense; namely, w6 wanted 
simply to assess the effects of the facets and facet combinations on level 
of respond. Gdnsequently, we have confined our analyses to the^differ- 
encesinme^s among facet combinktipns using an ANOV^^ approach, 

rAn investigator of course might want to do both types of analysis. 
In our casei however, we have used only dichotomous responses; as the 
resulting phi coefficients representing the interitem correlations are 
affected by the marginal splits, a Guttman-type analysis would be 
difficult to do, 

In my opinion,, the main advantage of the facet approach is the 
evaluation of facet interactions. Presence of interactions means that 
we:will obtairi misleading hiformation whenever we ask our attitude 
questions in the usual way, that is, without s^cifying the relevant 
contingencies or circumstances, The higher the order of the nonnegli- 
gible interactions, the more detailed the specifications of the circum- 
stances; should Rooking at the problem from another point of view, 
absence of interactions, at least of those of higher order, could be 
thqught of as a desirable outcome,. in the s^nse that accurate informa- 
tion about respondents* attitude structure can be obtained more sim- 
ply. Information about presence or absence of interactions can only be 
obtained with items generated. by the facet method or one similar. 

Knowledge about attitude structures is often of practical interest, 
J^or examiple, it might be very useful to be able to determine for a 
particular satople of individuals tlie subset of facet combinations for 
which there *was majority endorsement. In facts this structure, in 



tffe^, is what legisIatoFs must often datarmine whan they pot together 
a le^slative paakaga and have lome assurance of its passagpi 

ThereiSj of course, the one disadvantaga of the fftcet approach— 
• ^at is the often large number of items geMrated with the attendant 
jproblems of subj^^time and pa^nca.. My owp intereit in pursuing 
research flie facet method is to devisa ways of raducing tha 
nus^j^r of facet ilems necessa^ without losing essential inf^aiatlon. 
Uie^of block designs and Latin-square desipis to ftntratapha facet 
items seems to me to offer distinct possibilities along this Une^ Critical 
to this approach, however, is the absenca of Jlighar order iritaEactions. 

Whether or not one actually uses facet itams in theitfraiearch, L 
highly recommend the exercise of congtructing such items. TWs in 
itself will tell a lot about the attitude structures ofintarest even before 
any data ara, collacted 

APPLICATION OP MULTIPLE-REGRESSION • 
ANALYSIS IN PAMILY-PLANNING RESEARCH 

In this section^ I will discuss ways in which we have found . 
multipla-ragression iinalysis useful in our family-planning research. 
Indeed, in the first two examplas to be discussadj oxit initial intarprata- 
tion of tha data was substantially altered by a subsaquant multiple- 
re passion an alyf|s. ^ ^ 

' Examples . 

, Example 1: Analyais of group differenees in family-planning at- 
iitadeB' lfrom the National Survey of ProfessiorialB), In tha Natiohal 
Survey 'of Professionals^ we fobnd that there were sizable and con- 
sistent, differences among the three professipnal groups on all of the 
family-planning items and scales. Social work respondents tended to 
be most liberal, medical respondents next, and nursing res^ndents 
were relatively conser vat fve. Students and faculty within each profes- 
sion were similar. , ■ 

Given these results, the natural inclinatioji of the investigator is 
to explain these .differences in attitude in te As of differences among 
the professions in such aspects as difTerential training, professional 
role expectations, an4 the like. Indeed, this is what Werlay et al J did. 
Of course, we were aware of the fact that these three professions 
differed tubstantially on a number of background variables which 
were in turn related to family-planning and related attitiidas. The 
group differences in attitude^ight be simply reflecting gtonp differ-' 
ences in such background characteristics as religion, race, sex, and 
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socioaconomic ^tus. Tl»1|tte^n ^as the esrtantio which the ^up 
^ai^nctt W attitude were aT5^^ 

To asiess relativa ^^»»^4Kii»4»t^%£^min membership versus 
background variables to prediction of attitudel, we did a'stepwse 
mvdtiple regi^ssion. The group membersW^ 

hy five, dummy codes representing the five degrees of freedom for 
tetween groupi.^ The set of backp^ound varices was forced into the 

* equation flrs^ then thr group memt^r^ip^uto^ variables. T^t 
% results for several of the attitude variables aure pven.ii^ table 7. 

What is remarkable about these results is that after the 
background variables (particularly 'religious affiliations and fre- 
quency of church attendance) were entered into' the multiple- 
recession equation, the additional variance accounted for by ^oup 
memberrfiip was practicaljy zero. In other words, the differences found 
among'the prdfesaionaKpoups apparently had little to do with pr^fe^^ 
'sional training and socialization per se, but rathpr reflected different 
Ual self-selection on background variables, which themselves^were 
5 related' to family-plbnning ' ^ . 

' Example 2: AnalyBU ofdiffemnceBbetw^ 
drops'' (from a family-plahning program).^ In this study, we looked at 
some of the contraceptive ^consequences for those clients who had 
^ dropped out of Planned Parenthood propam. We distiriguisHed be» ■ 
tween good drops and bad drops in terms of whether they were usin% 
effective birth conta-ol (or did not need it)~the good drops— or whether 
they were- using ineffective methods-^the bad drops/ We found a 
number of background and questionnaire variables on which these 
p^oups differed; but these variables were themselves relate^^^ 
the question arose as to which variables were the critical onesln the^ 

prediction. _ _ ^ j * ' 

Using a stepwise multiple-regression analysis, we found that the 
' variable that best fistin^ished the groups was the scale we called 
1 ' Fe« of the Pill, which was constructed from the questionnaire re- 
sponses (see ta^8). It is not known whether Fear of the Pill led to 
dropout for the bad drop group or whether this served as a rationaliza^ 
tipn for doing so. Also, the demop^aphic variables pf education ^^^^ 
were related to itoth dro^ut p^oups and to Fear of the Pill, The^^^ 
. -I that the multiplf-repqspion analysis did give a clearer picture of the 
■ / differerfces betweeri ,the two p^oups than would be obtained from Ipok- 
/ ^ng at the group dif^rences on the individual variables singly, as is so 

* / often done. / % 

/ E£kmple 3: Multiple-regreB&idn dnalysia in asseBsment of UBefuU 

} . mBB ofp&yehological tests in family-plshning research. The final appli- 
' . cation of multiple'regression analysis I will comment on is its use as a 
. basis for what ! feel is the appropriate criterion for evaluation of the 
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TitttS 1 .^^dulHph^rMgrt^sion anopsia of group dtif^rences on ^mily^planning sc^s 



CriteHon scAlm 



ft'edirtorB 



Multiple 
aomlation 
CH) 



Ideal BUinber of children/ 
average Anksriean &mily 



Total fiimiiy»p]aniiiDg attitude 



Selactad a^tadt gubscalsi- 
Abortion ........... 



StaHIization 



opulation^growth . 



Birth controI^ — ^generaP 



FVequiQcy of church attendance 
Religiouf afHliafcion , . . i ... A . 
Gumulativi tt — haek^ound 

variablea J . 

Medieal vtnus social work . \ . . 
Cumulative H— all ^ariablea^. , . 
Frtqueney of churqh attendanf^e 

Number of eibBngs 
Religious affiliation 

^ce % 

Cumulative A—^ackground 

variablei , ^ , 
Nuz^s versus medical and 
* goQial wjork i ......... . 

Cumul^five il^all variables 
Fre^uen^ of b^ur^h' attendance 
Religious affitiatidn . . . \ i \ .i . 
Number of siblings ..... . 

Cumulative ^— -baok^^und 

ijtiuriables . . T^. .............. . 

Students versus &culty by 

nurses veraui oth^ 

interaction . ... .TT. ......... 

Cumulative ^^all variables . . . 

Frequeno^ of chun^h attendancf 
Religimis affiliation ........... 

Cun^Uative ^^backgrouAd 

variables ................... 

Cumulative ^^all variables . . . 
Frequency of chunh attendanct 

Religious affiliation^ 

Cumulative ^7-^aekground 

variablea 
Cmnulative.fi — ^all vsriables 
Frequency of church attendance 
Religious affiliation 
Race 

Cumulative fi^background 
variables ................ 

Cumulative R — ^all variablei , 
Frequency of church attendance 
Reli^ous affiliation ....... ^ . 

Cumulative A^backgroiind 

variables U f1 . 

Cumulative R — ^alLva^^blei . 



.281 
.291 

.301 
.319 

,a|3§ 

,336 

.384 
.404 
4414 

' 424^ 

.43S^ 
.439 
;4i2 . 
.535 
\ .545 

.559 



.561. 
.573 

.531 
.603 

.625 
.630 
.285 
.335 

.352 
.353 
.377 
.410 

.428 

.449 
.460 
.441- 
.460 

.47B^ 
.483 



JVbte.-^O&ly su^ects wiiJi data on all predictors and mt^ioii ^e Mclud^; N ^ 7,794 
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Table B.-^tepwise multiple r€gre8sion for the good drop versus the f dd drop groups 



Predictor 


Multiple 
correlation 


Simple r ; 


Fear of pill . = , v , \ ..^ ^ * 
L#n^h of Um@ woman used birth control prior to 
o&rotlmeni I ■ 


^ .376 
.424 


-.38 



^a^;_^VaHablis that addid a honsipiificanr increment ^o the multiple correlation 
included educational level, raci, ineotnei number of preschoorchildren: and two 
variables based on ratings of adequaay of various aspects of the clinic services. Good 
drops -were crf«l 1 and bad drops* 0. - ^ , \_ ^ 



usefulness of psychological tests in predicting family-planmng vari- 
ables/For example J suppose we araintareitedan using psychological 
tests to predict which .women will\ecome successful contraceptori? 
-The Rotter'Internal^External('l--E)^sc^ considerable 
face validity for this problem, so we incluaf the scale in our study. 
Suppose we find, then, that there 4s a significant difTerence in the 
fxpecied direction between efTective and ineffective contraceptors, Wt 
conclude that our theory was correct and that the Cest does have 
potential as a predictor. 

I would submit that simply ihowing that the psychological test 
and the family-planning criterion correlate (even if the correlation is 
sizable) is not enough. What I feel we have to' show is that the 
psychological test has incremental validity. In other words, we should 
be Vble to show that the test accounts for criterion variance beyond 
that already accounted for by background and demographic variables, 
as this information is usually cQllected routinely from patients. Again 
multiple-regression analysis would be employed; the background var- 
iables would be put in fir^, then the psycholofical tests. 

In a recent study of psychological correlates of obesity performed 
at Wayne State University, several tests ^were found that correlated 
with the obese-normal ^chotomy. However, when background vari- 
ables like "Was your mother obese?" were put in the multiple- 
regression equation first, the incremental contribution of the' 
psycholo^cal teste dropped to almost nothing. ' ^ * 

In this fliscussion I do not mean to imply that I feel that psycholog- 
ical tests are useless in the arem of family planning. What I am saying 
is that they must prove themselves according to a more rigorous and, I 
feel, more realistic standard. - % 
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Chapter 9 % 

^Measurement and Analysis of 
Family-ComposiMon Prefel^ltices 

' \ ' y t ■ ■ ' 

Gary H. McClelland . 
UniverBity of Colorado 

^ and . 

Cltob H, Coombs and Lolagene C. CbOMBs 
University of Mwhigan 

With increajiing uea of birth control measiires, preference may 
soon bacome the predomiriant determinant of family bizb, mt^ thi 
qwmber of children dasired should be a relevant motivational f;|ctorin 
" pradieting actual^ family size, pacing of children, and perhaps the 
tandericy to^adopt/ However, any attempt to measure family size must 
contend with the confounding effect of sex compoBltion. This factor 
may influence the stated preference for family size and may depresff its 
validity In predicting the siie^of the completed famll^l For example, a 
wonaan who tails an interviewer that she would like four children may 
actually be thinking of a specific compositioi^say three boys and one 
girl). Since it is unlikely tha| the desired tompositlon will be achieved 
(in this case, the probability is .75 that it will not) and since the only • 
available alternative for correcting an unwanted composition Is more 
children, the composition preference ^11 reduce the accuracy of a 
prediction derived from size preferonce only. ^ 

ThuB, it is important to develop measures of faflaily-size preference 
unbiased by sex preference; for this, a modal of family-composition 
preference decisions is necessary. The development o^ ulnfolding 
thfepry* and conjoint measuretaent^ provides the basis fof a model 
sui^ble for individual as well as agp-egate data. An advanfege of 
these techniques is that they use only ordinal data. Unfolding theory 

*This paper was presented at the gympbsium^ entitled "Theoretical and 
. Mtth^ological Appr^ehes/to the Study of Population Issues" held at the annuaj 
meeting of the AmeHcan,PgyohQlofical Aegqciation» New Orleans, ^pt. 1974^ 
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' Number' of Girli 
^ . / ' Figure i.--Model 1, ; 

posits th^t* any dimeriiion of choice, each individual ha^ a single- 
peaked uijili^y function pvei* that dimension, with^ the peak at the 
individual's/i^al point, A^preferance order is viewed as the dimension 
of choice fj^Med at thelndividUaPs ideal point Several such preference 
orders (I fQAlm) can be unfolded (see CcK>mh|g*) to 3deld the underlying 
dimensioW. Additive conjoint measuremei^ tests whether the joint 
effect of omp^nd stimuli can be represented as the sum the sepa- 
rate effe^ of the ^imulus components. These measurement tech- 
niques', which are models in themselves, lead naturally to the two 
models of family-composition preference that were tested in tlys study. 



MODEL 1 



>/ jlhis model 



asberts that an individual has single-peaked 
preference functions over the number of boys (B) and over the number 
of girls^CG) that assign numerical values, called utilities, to each fevel 
pf/B and G, and that these uttlities add up to provide a utility for the 
^pmMnation. A hypothetical Instance is illustrated in figure 1. The 
litilil^ ftinctions arrshown in parts a and b, their sum for eaA level St 
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(a) . ' • : . ' (c) 
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Figure 2.^Mod©l 2. ■ 

3 and G used in this study is in matrix c, and the rank order of the sums 
(l^highest)'fs in matrix d 

' MODEL 2 

This model assertsVthat an individual has a single-peaked 
^ preference function over e)lch variabLe's total family size (N; N = B + 
\G) and the algebraic differe nee between the nuniber of boys and the^ 
number of girlaO; 8 ^ B — Q), which assign numeEic&l utiMties to each 
level of N pnd and that th^se utilities add up to provide a utility for 
the combination. A hypothetical instance is illustrated in figure 2. ' , 
The three hasic ordinal tests of these models follow; the test! are 
hierarchical in the sense that a later test cannot be satisfied if an 
earlier t^at has been viola^fed, \ ' • ^ ^ ; 

^ 1. Single peakedness is satisfied If in evei^ row and every col- 
umn of a rank-order matrix, the preferenca monotoni^ally increases to 
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a paak and then decreases. If single peakedness is satisfied, a unique 
Bnd meaningful index for each variable can be constructed fbr each 
fixed level of the other variable. Such an index not only reflects the 
first choice but the entire structure for the other choices as welL 

2. The row variable is independent of the column variable if and 
only if tha ordering induced on the rows by a flxed level of the columrt 
variable is independent 6f the level fixed, Similarry, the column vari- 
able is independent of the row variable if and only if the orderings on 
the column variable induced by the row variable are the same for each 
level of the row variable. Independence insures that the indices con- 
structed for single pelakedness theq do not depehd on the level at which 
the other variable is fixed. ' ^ ~^ - ' ' " ' " - - 

3. Additivity is satisfied if it^s possibl&to construct a numerical 
additive representation that duplicates the rank-order preference, 
ifiatrtx. While it is possible to specify exact conditions under which the 
rank^order preference matrix will satisfy additivity^ the teBting of 
additivity is jnore efficiently performed by using a domputerized al- 
gorithm' for constructing a representation* Additivity insures that 
two variables do not inherentiy interact, That isj the' variables are 
psychologically independent, and measures constructed for them are 
not confounded with on# another, , ' 

METHOD 

. Study 1 

A total of 423 students (1 7 percent married,.56.6 percent female) 
in introductory psychology and sociology classes at the University of 
Michigan were given a deck of 16 IBM cards to rank'order in pref- 
erence. Each card presented one family composition (x boys, y girls) 
from the set of 1 6 constructed by forming all combinations of 0, 1 , 2, or 3 
boys and 0, 1, 2, or 3 girls. 

Study 2 

As part of a pretest for a broad fertility study in Taiwan, the same 
16 IBM cards were presented to a probability sample of 200 Taiwanese 
women; cartoon figures were used to indicate the number of boys and 
girls for Mch choice. , , 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

Testa of single peakedness for toth modelsare presented in table 1, 
For model 1, 3U percent of the respondents violate single peakedness 
for B, 33.5 percent for G, For model 2, only 5,2 percent violate single 
peakedness for N, 13.7 percent for S. (Figures given are for study 1 
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Table l .=Teat8 of single p^kedn^ss 




0.5 



423 
423 



423 
423 



Noie.=N indicates number of respondents. 

unless otherwise noted; those for study 2 are entirely similar with 
respect to testing th0 models.) Thus, indices have been constructed 
only for N and S. 

The index for N is constructed with S fixed at zero, and the index 
, for S with N = 3* since in;the present design these levels give the finest 
discrimmation. There are four levels of N (0, 2, 4, and 6) when S ^ 0, , 
and the ordeMng on those values of N determines the index, as illus- 
trated in figure 3, The midpoints between stimuli on the dimension 
determine seven intervals; each ordering on N corresponds uniquely to 
one of these intervals. The corresponding label (INI to IN7/in the 
ngure) Is the index for the variable N. Respondents with IN3's thus 
have ideal points within the third interval, IN2*s within the second, 
and so on, A similar procedure is followed for the four levels of S ( = 3, 
"1, 1, 3) with N ^ 3, yielding ISl to IS7. A high IN indicates a large 
family size bias and a high IS indicates a strong boy bias. Usable size 
bias indices were constructed for 97,6 percent of the respondents and 
usable sex bias indices for 87.7 percent Kor 3.6 percent, S is an inessen- 
tial variable (i,e., it had no efTect on preference and thus represents the 
true absence of a sex bias, as distinct from a preference for S = 0, which 
is a sex bias for an evenly balanced family). 

Table 2 gives the distribution of IN and IS indices by sex and 
study. There is no significant difference between University of Michi- 
gan men and women on size bias. Most men and most women have a 
boy bias, but there is a significant difference between them in'^that 
more women have a girl bias. The differences between the Michigan 
undergraduates and the Taiwanese xvomsn are enormous, with the 
Taiwanese women preferring large families with a strong boy bias. 

Independence is satisfied for less than 2 percent of the respondents 
when the data are fit into model 1 , so this model can clearly be rejected 
as a viable psychological model for family composition preferences^ For 
model 2, N is independent of S for 60.0 percent, S is independent of N for ' 
35,7 percent. However, the ordinal tests of independence are quite 
stringent and allow for no experimental ejror.^^To allow for such error, 
a respondent is judged to have made only random errors if pair reversal 
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I SCALE PREFERENCE ORDERS 
Figure Model 2— Bize bms. 



of two or less adjacent rank orders eliminates the violations of inde-. 
pendence. Undensuch a definition of random error^^ NIs independent of 
S for 854 percent of the respondents, S is independent of N for 70,1 
percent, while there is virtually no change in the percent satisfying 
independence for modeLl- Thus, even though there is strong support 
for model 2 over model 1, model 2 is not completely adequate. That is, 
for some respondents, N and S do inherently interact.- For those re- 
spondents who do n^t satisfy indej^ndence, the N and S indices ar© 
dependent on the revel at which the other variable is fixed, butthif is 
usually of little consequence since selectin^'another level for the fixed 

Table 2. ^Percentage distribution for IN and IS 
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varia ?le changes the IN or IS indices by a|lTiost one and has little efTect, 
on thjj data reported in table 2, . i | / 

^dditivity in model .2 is- aatisfied by| virtuallv^ll of the 60.8 
petcent who satisfy both types of ipdieperide^ce ^ N wim respect to S and 
S with respect to N) under thf /random erter Criterion, Thus, for the 
majori ty of the respondents, J<f and S are p^chologically independent 
and^their IN and IS measyres are complettflfy unconfounded'measures 
of preference for total faj^ily size and family composition, respectively. 

Wpile this stud3^:.4howB that model 2' 'is an appropriate attitude 
model lor family-composition preference and provides measures for the 
'relevant variable^ N'and S, it does not provide the validation of pre- 
dicting actual f/rtility behavior that only a longitudinal aVudy can 
proyidf , Such^ a stydy using only IN indices has teen rejiorted by 
CtJombMi^ Even though the IN indices used were confounded with sex * 
prefereiice/JtN level/was a better predictor than first choice alone. The 
reason p/kn IS superiority is that an IN index incorporates not only the 
first cHpice for total family size but also all otlier choices as well.* For 
ex£rtnpfe/in figure' 3, IN2, INS, and IN4 all have a first choice of two 
children, but IN2 /prefers ^one to four children, whereas IN4 prefers 
havi.ng six children to non0. Clearly; the potential for a laTge family is 
greater for an IN4 than for an iN2i . 

Combined jUse of both IN and IS should further increase the accu- 
^ racy of predictidns of fertility.' Consider the rank-order preference 
matrix of table 3, which is represented in sequential fashion in figure 
4. Arrows in th^ figure pointing up represent boys; arrows pointing 
down i girls. Plain arrows lead to more prefeired choices for this re- 
spondent; dotted arrows to less preferred. All the arrows in the col- 
upms "1st child"* and "2d child" are plain; this respondent will havfe at 
least two children.^Forthe *'4th child'' column, all arrows are dotted: he 
will have at most tjiree children. However^ the remaining column 
includes both dottedi and plain arrows, and the decision of whether to 
have a third child will jdependon the relative strefigths of the sex and 
size biases unless, thje immediately preceding composition is one boy, 
one girl. Of course, silc ha, sequential analysis has its dangers, the "most 
important being tha^ the. preference structure could change over time,^ 
but that is no less a problepi for any other measure of expected fertility! 

This study provides ei solid theoretical -and empirical basis for the 
indices IN and IS as measures of family=size preference dnd family- 
n sex-composition preference, respectively. Because they arf mutually 
uncoritaminated measured of attitudinal disposition, IN and IS can 
usefully sterve as dep^ndeht variables in the study of factors afTecting 
attitudes and aa independent variables afTecting fertility, 

A more detailed descrjiption of this method for obtaining family 
* preferences and 
elsewhere/'*' ^ 



more complete analysis of the data are available- 
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Table 3\—An illustrative rank-qrder preferen)te matrij^ 
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Birth-Planning Values* and Decisions: 
Preliminary Findings^ v 

Brenpa D. TowneSj Frederick CAMlpBEtL, Lee Roy 
Beach, and Donald C. Martin V ^ 

Unwersity of Washington . ^ 

" ^ For the moat part, investigations of childbearing have been of a 
demographic nature, -^^ While this research has revealed the geo^^^ph- 
leal and sociorogical determinants of childbearing^ it tells AU^-^tlei^ 
abput the factors that influence individual couples fas they cdnsf^r^ 
whether to have a (another) child. Demographic data are but grpis : 
- iumm^ies of the results of multitudei of such couplei' birth-planning^ 
decisions. It is time, therefore, to look more closely at theSe decisions. 

Attempts to discuss birth planning as a purposeful and Structured 
decision process often meet ^ith derision="C hi Idren* aren't plannedj 
they just happen." This cynicism is belied by the, fact that contracep- 
tion is used to control the timing and numofer of prfgnajicies,® 

Little information exists, however, about the factors that individ- 
ual couples ponder when making the decision to have a child, Informa- 
tion about these factors is- basic to influencing birth dpcisions, both to 
implement health or social policy and to aid couples ¥fi making the 
decision that will be most personally satisfying to them. This paper 
describes the development and initial findings of a project aimed at 
providing knowledge about the propess and determinants of birthr 
planning decisions. 



^The proj^et reported in this paper was aup ported by research grafit NIH-HD- 
0722d=01Al from the Center, for Population Research^ National Iriatitute of Child 
Kaalth and Human Development. This paper was presented at the ^mposium entitled 
'^Theoretical and Methodological Approaches to the Study of Population Issufs" held at 
the anniial meeting of the American Psychological Associatioti, New Orlieans* Sept. 
1974. ^ 
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BASIC ASSUMPTIONS 

The first aisumption underlying the present research is that at 
least part of what appears to be irrationality in birth^planning decu 
sions results from the fact that people have a limited span of apprehyi- 
sion and that they have difficulty keeping^U the imptirtant variables 
in mind at any oneHime.' As'a result, we often approach compta 
decisions in a piecemeal manner-^fbciising now on nh§se considV 
erations, now on those. Sometimes this leads to indecisio^ or to deci- 
sions based on only part of the set of relevant factors; soi^times the 
dimculty and emotional wear and tear lead to a decision by default. 

The second assumption is that whatever the factors being focused 
on at the moment of decision, the ir^ividual will choose that decision 
alternative that promises to be of rh^imum benefit to himself; th| way 
In which benefits are evaluated is in concordance with an appropriate 
and mathematically ^defensibie model from decision theory. » The 
model used in this research is explained below. Let us make it clear 
from th£ beginning, however, that we have no illusions that, human 
decision i?iakers slavishly, or even consciously,-fbllow the dictates Of 
decision theory. It ^is just that contrary to popular (and, often, profes- 
sional) opinion; the bulk of human decisions serve fairly well in that^, 
th^y generaWyJead to desirable results; a model that has the^e same 
properties is bound to have some degree of ^predictive ability. 
Moreover, there is empirical evidence (cited below) that in at least 
some circumstances, behavior can be predicted^ith fair accuracy 
using th^ proposed decision model or its coneeptAfly similar models. 
In light of this, it see^s reasori*l# to begin our researeh with this 
model and to abandon or modify it later as the results require, (See 
Barday. Beach, and Braithwaite^ for the logic of using such models m 
psychological research.) ^ . ' _ 

From.the first ^two assumptions we hypothesize that if people can 
,be helped to think about the vast numhe^fdp^wwelat^ factors m 
an^^explicit ajid orderly manner (apecillcalllTby dividing thQ.variables 
into a hierarcliy of meaningful sets, subsets, etc., for separate consid^^ 
eratrori), a good deal of the irrritionaUty will disappear. Sub^etfuenr 
decisions will be more nearly optimal, in that they can be predicted 
fairly well by the decision model. - ^. . ^ 

The thrust of the research, therefore, is to d^velap a method of 
helping people make an orderly examination of th^ariables involved 
in the birth^plannirig df-cisions li.e,, their personal values and their 
ekpectations that one decision or the other will lead to the^eventual 
realization of these values) and to predict the decisions. The scientific 
aim ^ to learn more about the variables people consider relevant to. 
birth planning and to see whether decision theory can reasonably be 
used as^^a mode) of the birth^planping process. 
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; ■ > THE MODEL . " - . • 

thorough explanation of the decisionanodel and its logical and 
experimental underpinnings can be obtained in Lee.® "For. our pur- 
poses, it is sufficient to iay that the aiialysii^of a birth-'planningf' 
decision begins wifh the personal values that the individual decision 
maker sees to ^be related to the birth of a child. Then it mdves to 
assaying the importance, ot. utility (Ui), of each value to the decision 
maker, the subjective probabilities CP.) that ieach value will be realized 
if the decision maker were to elect to have the childj a^d the subjejctive 
probabilities (1— Pi) that eacH value vdll be realized if the decision 
maker were to elect oot to have the child. The decisioii model treats the * 
two alternatives^ child versus no child, as two gambles and calculates ' 
the net worth of each gamble, weighting tlie utilities by th^ prob- 
abilities in order to take riskijiess,into accounrt. Because the calcula- 
tions uhe the decision makef 'S^ own jtudgmentp of the utilities and 

- probabilities^ the final^net w^rth is regarded as subjectiye. Because the. ^ 
calculations t^ke the dBgree of riskines into account ^ the fihal net 
worth is regarded as merely a&i ex^ctationV And because the tfalcu- 
iated net wort! is in tejrms of the deAsioh maker's own private evalua- * 
tive system rather than in terms of dollars or the like^lt is regarded as 
a utility, therefore, the result of the moders prescribed calcWationg is * 
termed a subjective e^pect^d utility (SSt/) for having a ohildj 

[ SEUy ^ ^iI/iP^ and j|r hot having a child,.5!E£;j;^^ Ulil-fd, 
where the sigma indicat4s that the products of the utilities and ihe 
subjective probabilities for each value are to be. summed oyer the entire 
range', of values associated with the decision. In short, each S^U 
represejits the'net worth (balancing the utility df good and the disutil- 
ity of bad and the various probabilities of these good and bad things 
coming to pass) the decision maker6buld expect to Have accrue to him if 
he were to elect one or the other course of action. Of course, the most ^ 
reasonable thing to doJs to elect the course that has the maxirniMf 
expected net worth Xcalled the qiaximization of SEU)!"' 

The relative favorabllity 6f the two courses of action can be sum- 

, niarized by adifTerenCe score: D ^ SEUy ^'SEU^. When the difTerenee 

^ IS highly positive^ the decision tnaker should elect to have a child; when = 
it ii highly negative, the jdecision should be not to have a child. When 
the* difference is veiy close to zero, ambivalence exists, and more 
information is needed to break the deadlock. 

. PRiaR RESEARCH 

The usefuln^s of Jhe foregoing depends on the extent to which ^ 
subjective probabilities &nd utilities can be measured reliably and - 
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whether they can be used in the moders calculations to predict deci- 
sion! successfully. There is ample evidence that subjective prob- 
abilities can be reliably measured and that they possess many of the 
properties of objective probabilities, Similarly, the method that 
wilf be used to obtain utilities, requiring the decision maker to allocate 
a given number of points to each member of a get of values in proportion 
to their importance to him or her, has been shown to yield reliable and 
useful measures of utility. Other investigation? have used such . 
subjective probabilities and utilities to predict accurately occupational 
preference of business students,^®' areas of specialization in graduate 
proframs,?^ and a number of other behaviors.*^ 

* At the same time that the present study was being de^veloped, 
other investigators in the family-planning area proposed similar 
methods for the study of contraceptive use^^^^^nd of birth^planning 
decisions,^^ Usi^ models mathematicali>^^Mnilar to the SEU model, 
furthermore, investigators have predicted attitudes toward birth con^ 
^ygl 28.27 contraceptive uie,^** and the intention to have a third child/^^ 

PRESENT STUDY 

' iased on the assumptions, model, and past research previously 
discussed, the present study is the first bhdse of a program on ^irth 

. planning aimed at both eluqidation of v/lues and ^redlctiAi using the 
model Thii first phase involved devilopment of a comprehensi've, 
hierarchically organized set of values related to birth^planning deci^^ 

.vsions and comparison of the. subjective expected utilities related to 
birth-planning decisions across subjects difTering in sex and parity. 
The study of the predictability of birth decisions will take 2=4 years to 
.complete, and will be repofted when complete. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE HIERARCHY OF 
BIRTH-PLANNING .VALUES 

Our first task was to compjle a list of the values that people 
consider relevant to the birt^i^planning decision. The goal was to 
evolve a hierarchically arranged list so that a decision maker could 
consider subparts separately, .thus easing the information-procesamg 
load. To this we began by reviewing the literat.ure^'^-^^ "^'^ to get sug- 
gestions from prev^ii^studies. We then built oh this foundation by 
interviewing couples and adding the values they mentioned to the list 

Unfortunately, :tiie recent comprehensive revi^ews of values re- 
lated to birth planning were not available to us at that time. From 
our review of the literature and from interviews with eight couples, 
however, a collection of neutrally stated values (i.e., worded so that a 
positive or negative valence would not be attaSied automatically to 
the value) were developed. A hierarchically organized outline of 
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birth-planning values evolved with appropriate categories, category 
labels, and exemplars of the values in each cate]gory defining its'mean- 
\^ng (see table 1), ' ' 

Because the usefulness and generality of the Hierarchy ^fBlf-th- 
Planning Values (HieTarchy) depend on the degree to whlih it makes 
sense to a variety of people, an additional 40 persons who had not 
participated in its construction were asked to assign the exernpl^r 
statements to the bategories. The degree of agreement concerning 
where the exemplar value cards belong in the Hierarchy was found to 
be significant. The result of this aspect of the investigation wa.^ that 
the Hierarchy now contained a fairly comprehensive list ^of values 
related to birth planning, that is, hierarchically organized, and that it 
had reasonably good'interjudge reliabilityJ' - ' 



COMPARISON OF THE SUBJECTIVE EXPECTED 
> UTILITIES ACROSS PARITY GROUPS' 

The second aspect of the study was to determine what values are 
related to the' birth-planning decision. Are thege values similar for 
hus^i^ands and wiv^s? Do4hey change as a function of family size? , 

' ^ ■ ^ ' . ^ ^' ' \ ^ ^ ^ ■ * \. , ' 

V ' / , ' . ' SUBJEGTS 

Subjects were 83 married couples including 23 with no children, 
^33 with one chiM| and 27 with two children. Criteria for inclusion in 

i - - - ' - 

the study were the following; present use of a contraceptive, no history 
of infertility or adoption, nb history of a sterilization procedure," and 
probable residence in the Seattle area for" at least 2 years. Each couple 
was paid $2,50 for transportation and, when appropriate, an adJitjonal 
$2,50 for babysitting costs. The couplt^s were recruited from educa- 
tional and religious institutions, gubjects were^rimarily highly edu= 
cated and middle class (see table 2). They were.not randomly selected' 
*and are not representative of th^ genefai population. 

• Procedures 

Subjects were given a 16- by 40-inch display of the Hierarchy 
(table 1) under conditions in which the husband and wife were in 
separate rooms. Subjects were asked to assign a plus or a minus to each 
of the 20 subsets of Values to indicate whether tha^^articular subset of 
valu^ made them want to have a child ( + ) o^ not want to have a child 
( — Following this procedure, subjects assjgned importance ratings to 

''Mbfe precise detailg uf thy dyvylopmi^nt of tht/ Hu'rurchy rniiy ht' found 
elsewhere. ^ 
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Table I.— ///fcTarc^y of Birth-Planning Values 

L ^lues centered on keif and spQUse; 
A. Personal identityi . ' 

L. Physical aspects of^having a baby: ♦ 

The Gxperience of beihg pregnant and giving b|^^ ^ " _ 

Physical risks of chilohinh . 

Having a child would permit a different birth control method 
Child*s feHect on wifeUi physical appearance 
2. Growth and maturity: ^ 
Child as a. normal gtep in my^'oyr ongoing. ''lite_p_rpee^SMl_'-_ 



Child as an oppOftunily to reproduce myself or my spouse * 
* Child's Effect on my development as a worthwhile, mature, responsible^ 
perSQp 

Child's efTect on spouse's^my ability to be young and flexible 
'3. Self^oncept^ ' ^ 

Demonstrate to myself and others that I can produce a normal child 
C!?ild as an opportunity to'be a good parent 
. . 4hild*s efTect on becoming an adequate and mature woman/man 
4, Educational and vocational valueH: 

Chiid^s efTect on the husband's educational fir career opportunities 
Child's effect on the wife's educational jjr c^ree^ opportunities 
RfTeclB of^a working mtither onj^the child , 
rB^^"T*arenthood; _ ^ ' 

L Caring for the child: 
Caring for ^ new baby 

The experience of breast feeding a !another» baby 
Being depended on by the child 

The elTects of a (another! child on household tasks, responsibilities, and 

workioad ' , 

Mutual cooperation with my spouse in raising a ^another) child 
2- Parents' role in education and training a child; 
. Spuuse's/my willingness and abiljty to teach the child Bpecific ski lis such as 
athletiCH or cooking 
Our willingness and ability to help the child to achieve 
Our willingTiess and ability to contribute to the child's formal education 
Our willingness and ability to pass on religious beliefs and values 
3. Parent-child relationships: 

Obsyrving the child's development 

Sharing of one'n recreational activities with the child 
Chjld as a companion now and, perhaps, in old'age 
Holding the child and or playing with hi in tyr her 
Well-being of f^amlly: 

1. Material fvelUbeing of family: 

CcjHts of child's food, clothing, Hheller. and medical, uducationaf and recre= 
ational netlds 

Child's effect on-our hii/ing a gt)pd house, furniture, ^pliances, etc, 
Child's efTect on our present fmancial sitiua.tion and ^i^H to pet and to buy 

other things we want ^ 
Child's effect on the amount of mor^y we would hav-i* mr travel arid other 

forms of luQi^eation, ' 

2. NonmateriiU svell-being ot^ family; ' % 

Child's eflf^cts on our present mobility/lifestyle, degr^v to^hich lyspouse 
nettle down < ^ 
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Child's effect on our having a good time t^V" ^ * 

. Child's efTectii on relationshipa among present, fanrtUp^,nft||^ers, 

3, Well-being of s6lf and spouse * ' u 

EfTeets of child (children) on parents* abjlrty to maffltliin,^^ara^e roles md^ 
^ have activities separate frora epousi and frdm jd"hU5^^^ i 
, Child's long-range efTects on the pa'^'onts' physical ^nd mtfn^al health. 

Competition with me for my gpouse'i attention ^ i K ' ^ 
Competition with spouse for the child's attention ^ / * ^ ^ 

4, Well-being of the marriage: ' . \ = ^ ' 
^ Child's effect on the time I have for my spoug^ ' i ■ 

S Quid's efTects on my and/or my spouse's commitment tio our marriageV 
.The child as a symbol or product of our love - \ 

s_ ■ \ Child's efTect on sexual satisfaction in. the marriage J 'v^ 

Efiectg of tryinlg to become pregnant upon sexual satisfaction " , . 
n. Values centered on children; ' ' . " 

A. ' Family cHaracteriitics: <^ . ' 

j L Family aize and sexes of ehildreni ^ _ ^ , ■ ' ' . , 

Child might balance the tjumber of boys '^d girls in our family '.'^ ' ^ 
^ . Child's effect on our family's size " , ^ ^ 

.2. Ages of parents: ^ * 

. ^ Spouse Vmy age at birth of first and/or last child - ^ ' 

Our ages when we have grandchildren ' , 

Our ages when the child (children) leaves home ^■ 

B, Health and well-being of children: ^ 
t 1, Sibling (brother-sister) relationihips: 

Child's effect on present children ' 

Considerations about spacing children so that they do.not share the same 
group of friends or so that they're not too dissimilar in ajeSi etc. 
2- Pr9Sp^tive child: 

Child's long-term physical health and psychological adjustment 
Child's possible mental or physical birth defects' 
3. Efiects of society on child: 

Effects of the existing educational, social, and political systems on the child 
* ^EfTect of future wars on the child 

' Effects of the culture's traditional biases (racism, sexism. 'materialism) on- 
the child , . ■ 

in, Values centered on significant others; 

A, Family: 

^ 1. Relationships with relatiyes: 

Child's efTect on our reiations with apo use's/my pari nts 
Provide gTandcbrldren for spouse's/my parents 

Child's effect on our relations with spouse's/my brothers and sisters 
^2. Family traditions: ' * 

^ Child's effect on the similarity of our family to the one in which I/spouse 
grew up 

Child as^continuation of our family name and traditions 

Child as an opportunity for us to fulfill traditional roles of father '(^nd 

" mother 

B. .Friends: W 

Child's effect on our relations to our friends who have children ^ 
Demonstration that I/we can raise children better than friends can 
Child's effect on the degree to which we would be like other people 

120 
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Taui^ L-=4fierarchy of BiNh'Plannin ' 

Child's effect on the social preBsury we (ml to huvu a iahu then child und th^ 
way we are treated as a couple ^ . 

Society; , ■ 

Child (ghildren> a8 fuinllment of rerigious value.^ . ^ 
Child in relation to the conHervatiun ofivirrtiral reHcyjrc&a. pulhition, popu- 
lation problems, etc. !) - ^ - 
Family's and tUmily life's contributiop^lo stability of society as u^whole 



Table 'Z.^Bubjevt CharactvriHticH 
Parity 



Variable 




0 ' 


1 


1 


2^ 


2 


■ ' -. '* 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Number of subjects 




23 ^ 


33 


33 


27 


27 


Average age ..... .... ^ 


"2b"6 r- 


25.7 


30.4 


29.0 


32.1 


31.2 ^- 


Average years married . . . . 


3.5 


13.5 


3.8 


5.8 


H.O 




Average age HrBt child . . . . 






2.9 


2.9 


5,1 


5.1 


Average age second child . 










2.6 


^ 2.6 


'Average years education . , 




16.0 


16.5 


16.0 


17.2 


15,7 


Average yearly income . . . . 


,$10,870 


$10,870 


i 12,425 


$12,425 


$14,445 


$14,445 


Occupations (percent); 














Profeesiona! and 














managerial ........ 


65.2 




63.6 


42.4 


77.8 


22.2 




^ 21.7 


26.0 


^1.2 


12.1 


18. 5 


ILl 


Unemployed = . 


Nl3.0 


17.4 


15.2 


'45.5 


3.7 


66.7 


Religion: ^ 














/ Protestant 




10 


14 


15 

2 


8 


9 


Catholic 


3 


2 




i 


1 

' 1 


Jewish f .> 


0 


1 


0 


0 


3 


No 


MO 


10 


17 


16 


15 


14 " 



each of the cat^ories in the Hierarchy. For example, subjects were 
asked to consider section lA on the Hierarchy and to "divide 100 points 
between [sublcategories 1, 2, 3, and 4 proportionally to^their relative 
importance to you?' Importanc^ratings continued from the lowest to 
the highest levels of the Hierarchy, with the final rkting being a 
division of 100 points among categories I, II, and HI. 

Probability estimates were obtained next by asking the subjects 
how ceftain they ^ere that having a^child in the next 2 years would 
have a particular efTect on the attainment of their values. Forexanrple, 
subjects^ere asked, ''How certmn ar0 you that having a child in the 
next 2 years will have a positive [or negative refTectpn the attainment 
qf your values'concerning the physical aspects of having a baby?" 
Certainty statements were obtained for each of the 20 lowest level 
subsets of values on the Hierarchy, Response possibilities and their 
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aasGciat€d values ware the following: abiolutely certain (90)^ very 
cartain (80), certain (70), somewhat certain (60), and uncertain {36). 
When tlte valence was positive, the subjeAive probabn!% of attaining 
a pfrticular subset of values by havinf V^child (pd was the value 
asteciated with thedifree of certainty, and the subjective probability 
of atteining a particular subset of values by not having a child (1-Pi) 
was its cpmplement. When the valence was negative? the numbers 
were reversed, & . 

Expected utility, therefore, wat operationally defined as the rat- 
ingi of impoitance, and probability wae defined as the ratings of the 
degree of certainty that the values would be brought about by having 
(or not haviM) a (another) child in the nwt 2 years. Subjective ex- ' 
pected utijit}?was operationally defined for the decision to have (SEUy) 
and the decision not to have (SBU^) as the aummed product of the 
utilities and probabilities associated with each decision alternative, A 
difference score CD - SBUy - SEU^) computed for each of the 20 
lowest level subsets of values on the Hierarchy. These difference scores 
were then sunitned in several ways to yield the fiollowing dependent 
variables for each subject: ^ , 

1. On^-v^rikhle SEU dinerenees- -.. Summation ot SEU difTerenceg aeross all 

Categoriee of the Hierarchy. 

2. Three-variable S^t/ difTer^nces. .. Summation oT SEU dilTerenceg up to the 

• / highest lev&k of^he Hierarchy: I, II, and 

^ ■ IIL 

3. Eight-variable difTerenees.... Summation of SEU difiel-enceg up to the 

next-to^highest levels of the Hierarchy: lA, 
IB. IC* nA\ IIB. niA, IIIB. and UIC. 

4. Twenty- vari able SECf difTerences, SEtf difTerenceg within each of the lowest 

" leveisofthe Hierarehy: IA1JA2JA3, IA4, 

IBl . \ / inAl. niA2, IIJB, and inc. 

. Group differences, were evaluated by means of univariate and 
multivariate analysis of variance procedurep. Two4ailed teBts of sig- 
nificance were used throughout. 



^ Results AND Discussion 

Witnin-parity, across-sex comparisons of SEU difference scores 
were eYaluated by means of the Hoteling One Group T-Square.s® TheF 
values Were computed separately for the 3=» 8-, and 20-variable 
difierences at each of the three parities. Husbands' and wives' one- 
variable S£t/ difference scores were compared within parity groupaby 
means of the t test. Not 1 of the 12 comparisons reached statistical ' 
eignificance. Husbands did not differ from their wives in their at- 

• ■ ' 122 , ■ ' 
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titudes a§SQciated with birth-planning decisions. Huibandi and >^ vas 
within this sample were remarkably homogeneoug with respect to 
SiUm aaiociatad with birth'plannirif decisionSp^in all of the three 
parity ^oups, - 

The next question asked was, Do subjectiye expected utility values 
associated with fertility decisioris reniain stable across family size or 
do they change ds parity changes? Differences in group mean scores on 
the 3-, and 20-variable SEU difference scores were compared 
across parities by meaiis of discriminant function analyses; the 
1-variable SEU difference scores were compared by analysis of var- 
iance for the three group comparisons .and by t test for the two group 
compau^isons. ^ 

The attitudes of married males (table 3 ) toward fertility decisions 
appear to be more homogeneous across parity groups than those of 
married females (table 4), The differences that existed for males were 
primarily in the /lowest level of the Hierarchy, Husbands with no 
children differed f*om husbands with two children on the 20-variable 
^SEU difference scores (^^ ^ 34,335, df^ 20, p < .05), For men, haying 
two children leads to changes across a large number of small discrete 
factors relevant to fertility decisions, ' / 

Among married females^ the importance of values and *the as- 
sociated de^ee to which such values are perceived as being attained by 
having a (another) child change significantly as a function of parity. 
All comparisons across the thre# parity groups were significant as 
were all comparisons between women with no children and women 
with one child. Achieving motherhood changes attitudes toward future 
fertility decisions. The lack of significant differences between females 
with one arid two children, on 'the iX^ ^ 12,735, d/" — na) and 

20- oc^ - 28,0317 ar -"^2arnsr^ 

suggest that the small discrete attitudes toward fertility decisions 
become set once motherhood has been attained. 

The direction of change in overall attitudes toward family- 
planniijg decisions is shown in figure 1, which plots group mean sdbres 
on the 1-variable SEU differences. Remember that positive scores 
indicate maKimizingS^C/ by having a (another) child, negative scores 
indicate maximizing the attainment of values by nat having a 
(another) child, while values near zero represent ambivalence. In our 
sample, becoming a«father or mother is viewed as mildly positive. Once 
parenthood has been attained, attitudes toward having- ^ ^^^h child 
are very positive, A signiricant drop in the SEtl for liu. a third 
child, however, is present for both fathers it — 1.96, df 5H,p — .05)^ 
and mothers (r ^ 2,90, df ^ 58, p < .01). Having a third child is viewed 
vBTy negatively in both instances. Although married women are re- 
ported to want some where bet'^^een 2.5 and 3.4 children,^'* fathers and 
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mothers in this sample rate the birth of a third child as interfering with 
the attainment of their valuas. 

The final question is; How do the subjective expected utilities 
associated with birth-planning decisions change as a function of family 
size? What attitudes change as husbands and wives consider incre as- 
king their family size from zero to two to three children? Group mean 
stores on the 3-, 8-, and 20-variable SjSC/ differences are plotted in figure 
2 for males and in figure 3 for females. 

For husbands without children, the most important childbearing 
considerations are those related to the experience of parenthood. Par- 
. enting is the single most important motivation, not the impact of the 
child on the self, spouse^ marriage, significant others, or society. The 
positive aspects of becoming a father are the father's role in educating 
and training the child and the opportunity to establish a close relation- 
ship with another human being— caring for and being depended on by 
a child and frorSthe sharing of mutual interests. A second motivation 
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^ 0 Parity^ 

---I Parity 
2 Parity 




Hierarchy 

' ^ (C) 

FiGUREi2.=Mean scores by parity of male -subjects on the (a) 3-, (b) 8-* and 
(c) 20-variabie SELf difFerence scores. 

for childbearing among prospective fathers ia to sustain and improve 
relatiqnships with relativei. The first child is seen as bringing the 
couple into closer relationship with brothers, sisters, and prospective 
grandparents. The most compelling reason not to become a father is 
interference in ac hie vi ng educatrona 1 and wc ational goa Is; Husband s " 
feel that having a first child might prevent himself and/or his wife from 
attaining educational and carter goala 

. Once having become a father, motivations for parenthood remain 
high. When fathers consider having a second child, the same compo- 
nents again are viewed positively— namely, the opportunity to assist 
the child in developing competence arid to benefit from the relationship 
with the child At this stage of family development^ though, a second 
and more important childbearing ^nsideration is the prospectiv© 
child's effect on the existing child. Establishing positive relationships 
anaong^' siblings appears to be fathers^ most powerful motivation for 
having a second child'. The afTiliative value of the second child, there- 
fore, extends beyondlthe father-child relationship to the relationship 
between children. Falhers recognize^ however, the negative impact of 
a second child on the Attainment of societal values, such as the conser- 
vation of resources^ environmental pollution, and increasing popula- 
tion; \ 
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Fathers are, ip general, ambivalent ol^ negative about h^ng a 
third child FatheVing wae once an important value, but such\eeds 
appear now to be met with two cSildren. The most compalling reasqni 
for having a third child are the attainment of desired values related to 
1S^y Ke aSa sixes ormidfmT^ 

relationships. These considerations are outweifhed, however, by the 
barception that the third child will have a very negative influf nee on 
the material well-being of the family. The anticipated financial costs of 
raising a ^ird child is the most inhibiting factor 4n fathers' childbear- 
ing considerations, , j 

Among wives without children, the single most fmportant motiva- 
tion for childbearing is the attainment of values related to significant 
others. Becoming a mother establishes, maintains, and enhances af- 
filiation with parents and other family members. Contrary to our 
expectations, parenting needs among women without children were 
sacondaty to establishing close relationships with relatives. Women 
without children were ambivalent about the impact of the child on the 
attainment of values relatad to themselves, their spouse, their mar= 
riage and society. The prospect of having a chiM, furt^rmore, was. 
perceived as interftenng with their ability to achieve educational and 
career goals. Women in this group seek to maintain roles other than 
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imo^mng and view chiHbefcing as inhibiting their ability to achieve 
xoles outside of the honae. 

Oaee a woman has had one child, however, the mbtivations for 
forthar childbearing are very hi^h in tarms of, realizing values Elated 
to^lf, ipouse, and children. Afflliative needs with eigniflcant others 
become much less important and are replaced by desir#a for mothering 
per sa. Mpthera with one child are vt^ positive aboup caring fot 
another baby, the opportunity to^asiiit in the development aftd train- 
ing of A ^cond child, and the companionship with another human 
bemg . Hie singl^most important motivation for having a s#con4,chlldj^ 
however, is to provide a placate and a friend for the first child. Thus, 
the afflliativa nef ds of the only child provide a strong motivation for 
^rther childbearing. Again, interference with the attainment of edu- 
cational anH voicational goals is the primary inhibiting* factor pri 
mothar^' consideration of having a second child, * 

The importance, of mothering remains very high aniong women 
considering the possibility of having a third ohild. Apparently, the 
experience of mothering two children does not diminish the impor- 
tance of parenthood* Rather the' value placed on having an educative 
role with subsequent children and the opportunity to establish yet 
another close relationship with a natural child are enhanced. The 
aicperience of mothering increases the value of parentihg. Again, the 
single most important factor for having a third child is the influence of 
the prospective child on existing children. The third child is seen as 
having a positive efTect on sibling relationships, In^the case of women 
considering the possibility .of a third child, however, economic consid- 
erations join educational and career factors as major deterrents to 
ftirther childbearing. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

This investigation was the first phase of a program aimed at 
exploring birth -relevant values and the application of subjective ex- 
pected utility theory to the study of birth-planning decisions, A com- 
prehensive range of birth-planning values for well-educated young 
adults was obtained and or^aniied into the Hierarchy of Birth-Plan- 
ning Values. This instrument was then administered to 83 couples of 
different parities. Group difTerences in subjective expected utilities 
related to birth-planning decisions were compared, 

Husbands and wives were remarkably similar in their values 
associated with birth^planning decisions, altho^^ in 'both groups 
values pertaining to fertility decisions changed as a function of family 
size, Couples without chUdran were ambivalent about the prospect of 
having a child. Parents with one child were ve^ positive about having 
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a second child,. Those with two children were negative about the pros- 
pect of having a third child. J 
- In considering the possibility of having a first child, husbands' 
positive considerations centered around the opportunity for experience 
ing paretithood, while'wives saw the birth of the first child bs an 
opportunity to enhance relationships with relatives. Perhaps one 
strong factor for becoming a mother is to have a bsiby for other family 
members, presumably the prospective grandparents. After experience 
ing motherhood, however, motivations for parenting among women 
arei^ety high and remain high even while considering the possibility of 
a third child. In contrast, fathers* motivation for parenthood is signif-' 
icantly diminished after having two children. The prima^ mptivation 
for having a second child among both mothers and father i is to provide 
QDmpanionship for the existing child. There appears to be a strong 
cultural bias against having an only child. At all stages of family size, * 
the impact of the child on society is viewed at best as ambivalent and 
generally as negative. In addition to values related to society, the 
attainment of educational and vocational goals plus economic concerns 
were the major deterrents tb further childbearing. 

The sample currently is being extended to measure the impor- 
tance and associated probabilities of values related to birth-planning 
decisions among coupies with three and four existing children. We will 
then be able to compare subjective expected utilities across the major 
parity groups and determine the primary factors impinging .on fertility 
decisions. Dyring the second and third years of the study, the accuracy 
i^f the behavioral decision model in predicti^ birth outcomes will be 
^liuated. The hope is to determine the p^ge of ambivalence below 
which couples seek to maximize their vih^es by not having children 
and above which couples seek to maximize their values by having 
children. Couples in the ambivalent range might then be aided, 
through counseling, to cjystallize their values ao as to have that 
number of children that will bring about maximum benefit to them- 
selves. Thus, we will be able to help people make an orderly examina^ 
tion of the variables involved in the birth-planning decision and will 
have learned more about the variables people consider relevant to 
birth planning. 
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Chapter 11 ^ 

Social-Psychological peterminants of 
Fertility Intentions^ 

Andeew R. Davidson " 
Battelle Human Affairs Resmrch Centers 

and ^ 

James J. Jaccard ' ^ 
Uhiversity of Illinojs ^ 

With the increase in the proportion of planned famiUei, intended 
family size hai bacome an important component in the study of fertility 
behavior. Accordingly, during the paat 30 yeari, major investigations 
of fertility and family-planning behaviors of the American population 
(e;g., the Indianapolis study 1 and the Princeton studies^) have at- 
tempted to determine social and psycho Ipipcal correlates of ideal fam- 
ily size and intention to have children. Generally speaking, these 
studies have been successful in measuring and describing social and 
demographic variations in fertility. Unfortunately, their attempts to 
predict family-size intentions from psychological or social psychologi- 
cal variables have, for the most part, been unsuccessful. With these 
^nd other hegatiVe findings in mind, many demographer^ and family 
planners have expressed skepticism regarding the utility of psycholog- 
ical variables in fertility research (see, e.g,, Mauldin^). 

Recently, Fishbein^ has proposed a social-psychological approach 
to the study of family-planning behaviors that no^ only suggests an 



"This paper was presented at the symposium entitled "Theoretical and Meth- 
odological Approaehes to the Study of Population Issues" he ld at the annual meeting of 
the American PsycholoficaJ Association, New Orleans, Sept. 1974, Portions of these 
data have been reported in the Journal of Personality and Social Psychology 
3 1(6): 1073=1082, 1975. The research reported was supported by research grant Nllt- 
HD=0702^01 from the Center for Population Besearch, NHrional Institute of Child 
Health and Human Development, and in part by a predoctoral fellowship awarded A. R. 
Davidson by the National Science Foundation. The authors wish to thank Martin 
Pighbein'and Hari^ C. Triandis for helpful suggestions about the research. 
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explanation for previoue failures to find psycholo^cal correlates of 
family-planning behaviors, but alio suggests the kinds of variables 
that should be studied if family-planning behaviors are to be 
understood. Fiihbein*i approach is baied on a general model of te- 
havioraMhtentions,^ Tl^e model is expressed in the form of a multiple- 
regression equation in which two components are represented as in- 
fluencing a person*s behavioral intention. The exact weights assigned 
these two components in a given situation^mre determined by 
multiple-regression procedures. The model specifies that the perform- 
ance of a given behavior (B) is a direct function of the intention to 
parform that behavior, A behavioral intention {BI), in turn^ is deter- 
mined by two components: (1) the sum of one's beliefs (subjective 
probabilities) about the consequences of performing the behavior 
times the evaluation of those beliefs (SBiQ,) and (2) the sum of one's 
normative beliefs about what others think she should do times her 
motivation to comply with tho^ others (XNBMCi). This model is ex- 
pressed by the following formula: i 

where Wi and W% are empirically determined regression weights. 

The present study was designed to test the generalizability of the 
Pishbein formulation to a wide variety of respondents and to a new 
sample of behavior, that i^^ fertility behavior. In this context, thlT/ 
following hypothesis was tested in a field survey design: A woman's 
intention (B/) to have a child during the next 2 years can be predicted ' 
from a linear combihation of her beliefs arid evaluations concerning 
the consequence of having a child during the next 2 years (SB,Oi) and ' 
her normative beliefs weighted by her motivation to obMoly with those 
norms iXNBMei). . \. 

^ METHOD \ \ 

Survey Sample '\ A * 

The respondents consisted of a stratified random sample of 270 
women in Champaign-Urbana, III To be included in the sampW 
women had to meet the following criteria; (1) currently married, (2) not 
. separated from'husband, (3) between the ages of 18=38, (4) Caucasian, 
and (5) not currently married to a university student. These women 
were stratified in terms of three levels of socioeconomic status (SES) 
and two levels of religious affiliation (Catholic, Protestant) . 
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Sampling 
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The Bampling prc^edure #as designed to randomly select 45 
women, each meeting the five criteria^ for each cell of the 2 by 3 design. 
A set of names was randomly selected from the city direetoryj which 
lists avaiy residence in the Champaign-Urbana cities. Respondents 
were initially contacted via telephone by trained female interviewers, 
. Thm pui^^ of the phone interview was (1) to determine if the wonian 
mat the sampling criteria, (2) to determine the cell of the design of 
which she was a member, (3) to find out if she was willing to fill out the 
final questionnaire, and, if yeSj (4) to set a date for the interview. 



Interviews % i 

Each interview was conducted in the respondent's residence. It 
raquired approximately 1 hourto^coiriplete the self-admijiistered ques- 
tionnaire, for which the respondent received $10, 

- Measurement Procedure 

In ofdar to insure that relevant Beliefs and referehce groups were 
included in the final questionnaire, initial elicitation interviews were 
condtiofed \^tfi an^independe^t sample of 55 women, The won^en were 
mndoj^ljfcselectedff^tm th^^i^ population as the women in, the final 
sampli^^^e inte^t^^^^|^ aimed at isolating those referenta^nd 

h^viot^^to study. Prom these interviews, ' 
efiM^ere^^ected to be incliiied in the final 



beliefs a 
nine 



1Mb ai 
survejf.; 

(2) helie^ 
years, iM 




Ation to have a child during the next 2 yearSj 
:onsequences of having a child during the next 2 
ons of thbsf consequenpes, (4) beliefs about what 
relevant M^Sri^hmfe she should do, and (5) motivation to coinply with 
those others were plained in a closed-format questionnaire. Measures 
were emb^ded in a largSt questionnaire. The measurement procedure 



is based on the semantic* 
Jaccard and Davidson.^ 




rential technique and is described m 



A multiple-regression anrffe^is^,WjpBrperformed regressing SBifli 
and ^^BiMCi on 5/. Conf istent ^th febe l'ishbein model, a significant 
mult^e correlation (« ^ ,8Q<l^pioi^ was observed between the two 
components and B/, Both the a^itudinal and normative components 
received significant ragresiipji-w#ights in the prediction of the inten- 
tiontohaveAchilddtfringt^enext2years(6 ^ .517,p <,01;6 ^ ,386,p 
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< .fll*«ip«ctlvely), To astimafe the population validity of the Bample 
re^siion ^uation, double dross-validation^ was performed. The 
<^^^alMated multiple cvrelation W ^ 801, p < .01) represente a 
Wurtionof on^ ;003 in the mapiitude of the correlation. It is safe to 
assume, therefore, that the obtained equation could be appliefd to the 
pgpulation with ve^ minimal reduction in predictive_ utility. 

The multiple correlation regressing W,a , and INBiMc, on B/ was 
^io computed within each bfthe six cells of the sampling design. These 
correlations ranged from .784 tb,855 (allp^s < .01), with a mean of .^1. 
To determine if the model was difforentially predictive offlJ for differ- 
ent siibsets. of the population, d 2 by 3 chi-square analysis— that is. 
Catholic, Protestant by high, middji, low SES (see Jone&a for an 
elaboration of ^his statistical technique)=-was performed on the 
within-cell multiple fcorrelations. This analysis revealed no significant 
main efffect for religion or SES and no significant interaction. It can be 
concluded, therefore, that the modfl is highly predictive of fertility 
intentions and that these correlations are equally high in each of the ^ 
major subsamples included in the present study. 

As was previously mentioned, the %B,a, component received a 
significant regression weight in the prediction otBL This suggests that 
an analysis of the teliefs should give additional insights into varia- 
tions-Qfintentions, Spacifically, it would be of interest to^etfrnpare the 
beliefs of those who intend to have a child during the next 2 years with 
the beliefs of those who di not: Simultane^s confidence intervals 
comparing the difference between means on the belief and evaluation 
variables for those who intend to perform the behavior and those who 
do not were computed.*' Table I presents the mean scores for the.two 
gAups on the belieft and evaluations and indicates those differences 
that are statiitically significant, . 

' As seen in table 1, all but .one of the beliefs significantly differ- 
entiated between women who intend to have a child during the next 2 
years and those who do not/Thus, in comparison to those women who - , 
do not intend to have a child, women intending to have a child dunng _ 
the next 2 years thought it more likely that this behavior would "fulfill 
my family life" and "make my marriage stronger," and less likely that 
it would lead to "having a^child I could not afford," "being overly 
restricting on my freedom^ and "too much of an emotional strain/^ By 
comparison, table 1 indicates that only orie pf the evaluations#^havmg 
the added responsibility of an additional child at this time--- 
. significantly differentiated between women who intend and women 
' wh6 do not intend to have a child during the next 2 years. This pattern 
of results indicates that for our sample, both women intending and 

• " . ■ 

For a diBcuBsion of BimultaneouE companBong of multiple sets of meani. see Morri- 
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'TabUI 1 t-^^mn SGorea on M^fs and emlu aiion of Mkfs for those tuho intend and do not 
-■ ■ . in^nd io have a child during the. n^xt 2 years 
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^2.19 


Haviiig more child?tn ^ 










-. than I want .................. 




1.64 




--1.60 


Too much of an 










^ atnotional straifa , 


* = 2.57 


.72 


= 2.19 


=2.21 


Ov©rly rtstrictirig 

my fre#d0m ^: . ............ 


^-1.02 


a.25 


,— 1,19 


= 1.65 


Make marriage 










stronger ..................... 




-^1.44 




2,25 


Too great a physical , 










strain ........................ 




" .14 


-2.13 


-^2.16 


Fulfill my family 










life 


*2.26 


/ -2,17 


2.74 




Having an added reipon- 










gibiUty at this time ........... 


1.79 


2.18 


n.57 


= 1.29 ^ 


Having a child while Z 










am at a good age .............. 


. ^2,5S 


.29 


2.87 


^ 2.22 



i * All scales range from + 3 to ,-3. 

204. ^ ; ^ ; 

. . W ^ 53. ' ^ - ^ ' ■ , ^. 

^Mean'difTefence for intend^not intend is s1gniT»cant, p < .01. 



women not irifending to have a child during the next 8 years tend to 
have similar evaluations of the coniequences of perfprining that be- ^ 
havior, What difTerentiates the two groups are thei^ beliefs concerning 
the probability that performi^ the behavior will lead to those conse- 
quences. . ^ , • 

As the normative component also received a statistically signif- 
icant regression weight, a similar series of analyses were performed on 
the normative beliefs and motivations to comply. Table 2 presents the 
mean scorjss of the two ^6ups on normative beliefs and motivations to 
comply and indicates those differenced that/are statistically signif- 
icant. As seen in the tables respondenis intending to have a child 
during the next 2 yesrs thought it more prottble that their husband, ^ 
close friends, parents,"and doctOT wanted them to have a child during 
the next 2 years than did women not intending to have a child. Table 2 
also indicates that thtfre were no significant differences between the 
two groups on motivations to comply with the referents. The similarity 
In motivation-to-comply ratings is due, in part, to the fact that only 
"significant referents" were included in the present study; that is^ both 
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'table Z.^ean Bcores on normatwe beliefk and motivanons to comply /or thme who 
intend and do not intend to have a child dunng the next 2 years 





Referent 


Mean normative belief 
score » 
ilikelv- unlikely) 


Mean motivation to 

comply score ^ 
(comply^ not comply) 


Intend 3 


Not intend a 


Intend^ 


Not intend 3 






" ^ 2.36 


-2.39 


1.79 ^ 




1.87 


Clise frie 


nds ................... 


' 145 


^1.91 


.21 




.21 


Parents . 




' 1.30 


^2.06 


.40 




51 






' 1.11 


-1.91 


2.06 




2.09 



^ All scales range from +3 to -^3. 
W = 204. 
3iV - 53. 

■*Mean differenc^r intend-not intend is BigniHcant. p < .01. 



groups o( respondents were motivated to comply with each of the 
rsfBr^nts. 

DISCUSSION 

The hypothesis derived from the Fi&hbein model of S/ was sup^ 
ported by the data. For the total eample, the model provided a highly 
accurate prediction of the intention to have a child during the next 2 
^earB, The high multiple correlation of the moders components with BI - 
observed within each o&the major subsamples indicates that for the 
prediction of fertility intentions, the model is probably generalizable to 
the m^ority of the American population. The predictability of the 
model was unaffected by such factors as socioeconomic status, leyel of 
education, or religion. 

The utility of the model in predicting fertility intentions indicate^ 
that future research should investigate the extent to which the model 
is capable of predicting fertility behavior. In^his respect, the authors 
are monitoHog the present sample in a longitudinal design to deter^ 
mine the degree to which the Mtention to have a child within tlfe next 2 
years does predict whether the respondent has a child during that time 
and the kinds of factors that may influence the relation. 

From the.perspecttve of population research, this investigation 
has a njimber of applied implications. First, the analyses on beliefs 
about having a child during the naxt 2 years identified those items that 
difTerentiated between intenders and nonintenders and suggest which 
beliefs one might seek to change in order to influence an individuars 
fertility intentions. Second, the present investigation iridicates that 
'fertility-related intentions may be understood in terms of the theoreti- 
cal model of 5/. Generariy speaking, demographors have been unable 
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to identify the specific factors that iinderlia suchjmportant variables 
as intended fertility behavior, etc. Attempts to predict such variables 
from a psychological perspective have been unsuccessful for the mo^t 
part. lA contrast, the presmt data indicate that fertil^ intentions can 
be predicted when approached from a strong theoreUcal framework. 
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Chapter 12 

Test^Retest Reliability in Population 
Research: Questionnaire and 
Respondent Contributions^^ ( 

Yvonne Brackbill 

Georgetown University Medical School 

The widespread use of the questionnaireand interview as measur- 
ing ingtrurnents in population research has been unaccompanied, for 
the m6st partj by evaluation of their reliability. Mora^than 25,000 
publications in the field of population were referenced in the Popula- 
tion Index during the 1960'Si which gi ve§ an indication of the breadth 
of research in this growing field. Nevertheless^ virtually none of these 
studies has addressed itself to the problem of the reliability of the da^ 
being used. This omission is a serious one. Without assurance th^t 
responses are reliable, a researcher can never be certain that he is 
measuring the variable he intends to measure. In other words, validity 
presupposes reliability. 

Ryder and Westoffs- recent contribution to the study of fertility 
includes reinterview data on 382 white, married, adult women. It thus 
represents one attempt to assess consistency, or stability, of knowl- 
edge^ attitudes, and practice (KAP) responses over time. The present 
studp^ adds to these much needed methodological data by presenting 
test|retest reliability results for teenagers who completed question- 
naines focused on issues in/amily formation and population. The goal 
of mis study was to ascertain if and how reliability is differentially 
afTected by characteristics of the questionnaire and of the respondent. 
Specifically, it asked whether reliability varies as a function of item 
content (personal history, family formation, popuiation), the 
psychological nature of the item (knowledge, attitudes, beliefs and 

" Reprinted with thf ptjrfftiHHion ofThu Pctpulatinn Council from ■■Ti?Ht=Iit?tt'Ht Rt* lia- 
bility in Population lU-Hoarch," by Yvonnc:- fimckhilL Studii^H m Fcimily Plnnnin^ 
5(8):26l-^20B, Aug. 1974= Thin invtjHti^'ation wan Hupportt'd in part by Rii.m'arcli Curut*r 
ScientiHt Award MH = 5925 frtjm tho Nntional IriHtitiiti^ of Mental Ilunlth. 
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Opinions, desires,, expectations, and intentions), and as a function of 
subject characteristics (sex, age— younger vs. older teenagers— 
race— white vs. nonwhite— and relig ion— CathoUc vs. non-Catholic). 

SOURCES Of DATA AND METHODS OF ANALYSIS 

Respondents 

The study was conducted as part of a larger study of the attitudes 
of teenagers regarding family formation and population growth,^ as 
gaged from self-administered questionnaires. The original sample 
was drawn to allow subgroup comparability by race, sex, age, and 
religion. It consisted of 941 students from six junior high schools, seven 
high schools, and three colleges in the Washington, metropolitan 
area. Four participating schools were public and 12 were private. Six 
were located within the District of Columbia boundaries and 10 were 
outsiJe. (It might be noted thtft schools in the District of Columbia are 
predominantly public, and their students are predominantly black.) At 
each of the cooperating junior high schools, all ninth graders were 
tested, and at each of the cooperating high schools, all 12th graders 
were tested. Respondents at the college level came from classes in 
which enrollment was predominantly at the sophomore level. All stu- 
dents were tested in their own classrooms or in the school auditorium. 
Respondents were Assured of anonymity and further informed that 
they were not obliged to answer any question they preferred not to 

answer. s _ - 

Six schools allowed their students to be retested, and students 
from those schools comprised the reliability subsample. There were 
288 students from three public and three private schools who were 
retested. The age, race, sex, and religious distribution of these students 
is shown in table 1. 

Testers 

Tsvn or more testers were present at each session when question^ 
naireH vvere filled out. They reviewed the instructions with the class, 
acted an proctors during the session, and answered definitional ques^ 
tions as needed. The pool of available testers, most of whom were 
collegi* age, included three white males, two white females, one black 
male, and one black female. Every effort was made to assign to any one 
session tester^ who differed by sex and/or race. 

Questionnaire 

The questionnairtj, which took approximately 40 minutes to com^ 
plete, consisted of 1 25 items grouped by subject matter into the fbllow= 
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TabLK \K^^liaijk^roiind vhuravteriHtivs of renpundents 



Gharacteristic 



Age: 



Younger ( ^16) 
Older (:si7) . . 
Not stated .... 



Total 



Race: 



White .. , , 
Nonwhite 

. Total , . 



Sex: 



Male . . . . . 
Female , = . 
Not Htated 



Total 



Religion: 

Catholic . . .\ 
Nnn-Catholic 
Not Htated . . 



Total 



N 



12H 

7 

'IBS 



146 
1 42 

288 



101 

185 

288 



110 

128 
50 

288 



Pergent 



44,5 
53,1 
2.4 

lOO.U 



50.7 
49jj 

100^ 



35.1 
64=2 
.7 

100.0 



38.2 
44.4 
17.4 

1 00.0 



ing three parts: i 1 ) background information and personal history items 
concerning the student and his family, (2) itfems concerning family 
structure and formation (e.g., At what age would you like to marry?), 
and (3) items concerning population growth {e.g., Is the rat^ of world 
population growth a serious problem?). Most of the answers were 
multiple choice; both the median and modal number of alternative 
answers Was 4 per question (range ^ 2^10). Reliability index values 
were not differentially affected as a function of number of alternative 
answers per question. 

Construction of the questionnaire was determined primarily in 
terms of its subject matter, as just cutlined. A secondary interest of the 
study was .to analyze^ reliability of the questionnaire in terms of its 
psychological attributes; With this goal in mind, the 125 questionnaire 
items were submit^ted to four postgraduate judges^w^io independently 
categorized each item. The category deflnitionf^^ given to the judges 
were as follows: 

1. Knowledge, factual information, and eiWpirically verifiable 
beliefs. ( In these? items, the cognitive component is uppermost.) 

2. Attitudes, opinions, and beliefs that are not empirically verifi = 
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able or easily yeriflable, (In these it^ms, the cognitive compo- 
nent is not uppermost J . 
3. Desires, wishes, intuitions, expectations, hopes, and wants, 
(These' items ar^ personal and futuje oriented.) 

' 4 _ . ; 

The median percent agreement among the four judges was ,B8. In 
tabulatinf reliability of questionnaire items as a function of their 
piychological nature, only those items were /used that three or more 
judges categorized identically. ^ 

Index of Reliability. 

The measure of re li ability used in the present study is taken from 
Meltzer and Hochstim/^ (The Meltzer and Hochstim index is conceptu- 
ally the reciprocal of Rydei' and Westoffs "coefficient of incon- 
sistency.") This index corrpcts for chance agreement. In calculating 
this index, chance agreement is determined from the marginal dis- 
tributions of a contingency table formed by crossing the test responses 
to a questionnaire with the retest responses to the same questionnaire. 
The resulting index represents the ratio of the difTerence between 
observed and expected agreements to the difference between 
maximum possible and expected agreements. When multiplied by 100, 
the resulting index value ranges between 0 and 100, A value of zero 
means that the only agreement between responses was that expected 
by chance. A value of 100 indicates perfect agreement, that is^ 
maximum reliability. The formula is expressed as follows: 

observed agreement — expected agreement 

Index of reliability = - „ — x 100 

maximum agreement - expected agreement 

Appendix A discusses the definition and measurement of reliability 



more 

RESULTS 



Analysis by Content 



The median and ffiean reliability indexes for each part of the 
questionnaire are shown in table 2. For the questionnaire as a whole 
and for each content category separately, median an'd mean indexes 
are highly similar in magiiitude, indicating that the corresponding 
distributions were not noticeably skewed. 

Items in which the content refers to background information (e.g., 
age, sex), personal or family history (e.g., In what region of the United 
States did your father grow up?), or future plans (Do you plan to attend 
college?) are the most stable from test to retest. Those items in which 
the content refers to family structure and formation (e.g., Would you 
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\ Table 2.^Medmn and mecin rel lability indexeH for items grouped according to item 

content 



Content 


Mdn 


Quartile 


Af 


SD 


Background 


70 


iL5 


68.94 


14.47 


Family 


49 


Hi 


48.93 


10.01 


Population ....................... 


36 


6X) 


34.14 


10.81 


All ................... , 


47 


1L5 


47.37 


18J3 



ever consider adopting a child?) are markedly lower in tes^retest 
reliability. Finally, the lowest average reliability is shown by items in 
which the content refers to various diifiensions of national and inter- 
national population' growth rates (e.g., How many people are there in 
the U.S.? Should there be government penalties on large families?). 

How do differences in item content lead to differences in reliabil- 
ity? The most salient and parsimonious explanation for these difTer- 
. ences is in terms of differences in familiarity with the three types of 
content. Whether his mother works primarily as a housewife or outside 
the home is documented every day in the teenager's life. But it is not 
every day that the teenager-=or adult, for that matter — considers.how 
many- children he wants (family formation) or if the rate of U.S. 
population growth poses a serious economic threat {population). 
Another way of conceptualizing this is that difTerent subject matters 
have different frequencies of cognitive exposure, or repetition, in the 
respondent's everyday life. Thi# consideration also should give added 
impetus to population educators, indicating as it does the dire need for 
repeated exposure to population education materiaL There is also the 
possibility to consider that lower reliabilities may indicate that educa- 
tional efforts will meet with less resistance to the input of new 
information. 

Analysis by Psychological ATTRiBLrTES 

As noted before, each of the 125 questionnaire items, was 
categorized along a dimension orthogonal to its content or subject 
matter, namely, tht psychologitfal attributes of knowledge, attitudes, 
and desires. In categorizing the total 125 items, the four judges agreed 
unanimously on 100 items, and in three judgments put of four, on 
another 20 items. Table 3 shows median and mean reliability indexes 
for these 120 items, grouped according to psychological attributes. 

As table 3 indicates, the knowledge items, heavily loaded as they 
are with a cognitive component, show the most stability over time. 
These items have an overall median reliability index of 70/The 



The author in ifrateful to Nancy RuHmj for thin HuggyHtion, 
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Table 3:^M^dian and mean reliability indej^es for items grouped by psychological 
. i ■ ' attributes 



^ Psyehologieal 
attributes 


Mdn 


Quartile 


M 


SD 


Knowledge 




18.13 


64.56 


21.37 


Attltudaa ................. 


37 


^ 7.63 


39.13 


12.07 


Desires .......................... 


55 


5.50 


54.67 


7.36 


Alii.:.,............. ...... 


44.5 


11.83 


47.43 


19.19 



generalization has often been advanced that items reflecting factual 
knowledge, cognitive content, or concrete behavior are more reliable 
than those reflecting inferences, emotional contant, or attitudes (see, 
e.g., Ryder and Westoff It is tempting to drav^ the same conclusion in 
the present case. However, it will be seen that this is too gross a 
generalization if the 32 knowledge items are broken down into those 
pertaining to the respondent's knowledge of his own background and 
those pertaining to his knowledge of population growth. The mean 
\eliability index for the former is 72, whereas that for the latter is 38, 
Such a large discrepancy indicates that cognitive loading in and of 
itself is insufficient grounds for predicting high reliability. One must 
also take into account the frequency of cognitive exposure to the 
subject matter with which the items are concerned. 

Perhaps the most interesting differance in reliability is that be- 
tween the items representing attitudes, opinions, and beliefs (median 
= 37) and those representing desires, intentions, and expectations 
(median = 55), These items aie commonly lumped together in demo- 
graphic KAP surveys. T^^pre^nt data indicate that they are not 
psychologically of the same dimension even though desires may logi- 
-cally be considered a species of the genus attitudes. Young people may 
not have very stable attitudes about personal goals, career aspirations, 
family projections, and population, but they do know what they want, 

Analysis by Respondent Characteristics 

The reliability of the questionnaire was also analyzed in terms of 
four important demographic characteristics of the respondents; sex, 
age, race, and religion. Table 4 contains median reliability indexes for 
the questionnaire as a whole and for its three content areas as a 
function of these respondent characteristics. Table 5 contains mean 
reliability indexes for the same breakdown. 

Analysis of reliability by sex revealed that there were no con- 
sistent differences related to this variable. Boys were no more reliable 
than girls, and vice versa. This finding is not inconsistent with previous 
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Table r&lLabiiUy indexes cm^Junciitm of item typt and (}f respondani 

,V charwtteristies 











tionni 


lire items 






Respondent 

<irftl£U IStlv^ 


All items 


Baekp-ound 
information 


Family 
formation 


Popu 


iation 






(iV = 


36) 


{N = 


30) 




^59) 


— ■- ...... 


Index 




Index 


QD 


Index 


QD 


Index 


QD 


All suj^ects 


47 ^ 


11.5^ 


70 


11.5 


49 


7.5 


36 


6.0 


Sex: 


















Male _ _ 


48 


11.0 


67 


13.0 


48 


7.5 


37 


10.5 


^Female 


45 


14.0 


70 


9.0 


52 


9.5 


35 


5.5 




















Older 


48 


13.0 


76 


10.5 


55 


7.0 


39 


5.5 


ypmiger _ 


43 


13.0 


64 


10,5 


48 


9.0 


33 


8.5 


Race: 


















Nqnwhite 


42 


13.5 


60 


6.6 


45 


10.0 


30 


8.0 


White ..................... 


51 


12.S 


76 


14.0 


55 


8.5 


40 y 


7.5 




















Catholic .......... 


51 


12.5 


IB 


14.5 


54 


,5.5 


43 


8.5^ 


Non-Catholic 


47 


14.0 


73 


11.5 


48 


6.0 


33 


7.5 


Religion^whites only; 


















Catholic . _ . 


56 


14.0 


^ 83 


15.5 


59 


11.0 


42 


12.0 


Non^Catholic ........ 


48 


12.0 


73 


15.5 


50 


7.5 


ats 

1 


12.0 



quartile deviations 



Table 5.^Mean reliabtlity indexes as a function of Hem type and of Respondent 

characteristics 



Respondent 
c ha racteri sties 



All subjects ......... 

Sex: 

Male ........... 

Female . 

Age: 

Older ......... 

Younger ... 
Race: 

Nonwhite ....... 

Vsfhite ......... 

Religion: 

Cathohe 

Npn-Catholie .... 
Religion=whitGs only: 

Catholic ......... 

Non-Catholic . . . . 



All items 



Background 
in for mat ion 



Index 

47.37 



48.78 
49.39 



51.85 
44.29 



43.50 
51.22 



53.51 
48.02 



56.03 



SD 
18.73 



18.53 
18.38 



18.85 
18.44 



17.68 
19.00 



18.81 
18.91 



Index 

68.94 



69.60 
71.24 

73.47 
62.32 

63.62 
74.03 

72.53 
70.18 

21,10 75M 

48.55 120.60 6S. 47 
I .1 



SD 
14.47 



16.28 
13.96 

13.82 
19.04 

13.16 
17.11 

19.24 
14.86 

22.57 
21.12 



Farnily 
formation 



Index 

48.93 



47.03 
50.63 



3.80 
46.43 



45.53 
54.27 



54.00 
47,10 



56.50 
49.87 



10.01 



10.05 
11.73 



11.82 
12.54 



U 48 
12.12 



12.17 
1 1 .70 



16.93 
10.84 



Population 



Index 
34.14 



37.73 
36.17 

38.39 
32.81 

30.86 
40.69 

42.31 
33.73 

44.64 
36.41 



SD 
10.81 



11.98 

-4.53 



10.43 
10.14 



9.57 
10.27 



10.92 
10.79 



12.31 
14.01 
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literature; it may be attributable to the fact that relevant piibhished 
comparisons are almost nonexistent. However, it should also be re- 
membered that negative results ara published less often than positive 
results. 

Analysis by age shows that older subjects responaed niore con- 
sistently than did younger subjects to each content component of the 
queitionnaire and consequently to the questionnaire as a whole. This 
finding is consistent with the literature, most of which can be found in 
the domain, of intelligence testing.- 

In areas closer to demography and population, there are two 
analyses of reiiability by age that agree with the present findings. 
First is Meltzer and Hochstim's^ findirig that older adult respondents 
gave more reliable reports in a physical health survey than did 
younger adiflts, A second comparison is available from the Ryder- 
WestofT* study. Those investigators asked three questions of married, 
adult female respondents that are comparable in content to questions 
asked of teenagers in the present study: desired number of children for 
self, ideal number of children for the American family, and husband (or 
father's) occupation. Reliability indexes are consistently higher for 
Ryder and WestofTs older subjects than for our younger ones. In addi- 
tion, the extent of the difTerence is remarkably similar for the three 
questions, being 10, 9, and^ll index points, respectively. 

The most striking differences in reliability shown in tables 4 and 5 
are those related to race. Nonwhite respondents, who %vere with few 
exceptions black, were uniformly and markedly less consistent than 
white respondents on all parts of the questionnaire. This result agrees 
with that of Ryder and Westoff who found that blacks showed less 
interview=reinterview;agreement than did whites on 16 of 23 be- 
havioral and attitudinal variables. This was true whether the data 
were analyzed for individual or aggregate agreement. Further, the 
racial difference was not reducible to differences in educational at- 
tainment. 

The most obvious explanation for a racial difference in reliability 
lies in lower test-taking motivation on the part of blacks. For several 
years now, many black spokesmen have criticized tests and similar 
assessment devices on several grounds, all of which are alleged to 
discriminate against the nonwhite test taker/- 

- --- - - — — — . ^ ■ ' 

' To take extreme cas£?s, it haa long been rvcngnizcd in pHyohology that infant teHta 
are conHiderably \cbh reliable than adult teslH nj intelligence^. Specific uxampleH ean be 
found in the BuroH Mental M^uisurumenl Yfarbook. The nixth editinn* revealK, for 
example, that mrtHe 197n Stanfurd^Binft IntulUgence Tent, at iiiglu^^ IC^ levulH, avoruge 
rellnbility cnef ficientH art' - H'A fbr children aged 2.5 to 5.5 yearH but .95 far children over 
M yearfiofage= Tlu' F^eahndy Picturt* Vocabulary TeHt hanan alternate form reliabilfly of 
=67 at age 6 but .84 at ag(» 17. Ah a.flniU example, the Bay ley Mfitnr Scale fbr intuntH huH a 
splitdialf reliability of .68 at age 2 months hut .Hi at age :U) mnntfiH. 
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The fourth analysis of reliability in terms of contributory 
bacMground variables was by religion. In this case* differences between 
CathbHcs and non-Catholics were almost as striking as those between 
whites and nonwhites. Catholics responded with uniformly greater 
coniistency to all. parts of the questionnaire. To ascertain whether this 
. apparent religious difference was in fact a racial one, since there were 
more black non-Catholics than black Catholics^ the data were 
reanalyzed^for white Cathorics only. This analysis, which appears in 
the last rows of tables 4 and 5, shows that the differences are as large or 
Idrger than those for the total sample. Catholics, whether black or 
white, respond more consistently than do non-Catholics. 

The literature is almost devoid of reliability analyses as a function 
bf religiDus affiriatioh. One exception is Westoff, Potter, and Sagi*s« 
3-ytar fbllowup jtudy of family planning among white, married, adult 
women. In this study, Catholics reported least consistently on family- 
planning^ methods. Nevertheless, for various reasons the authors tend 
to discount this finding as representing more artifact than fact. 

In the present study, however.^the relippus differences are both 
large and consistetit. and give every appearance of being real. What 
then accounts for them? From a psycho logical point of view, an in- 
teresting hypothesis can be advanced on the basis of Rokeach*s analy- 
sis of authoritarianism,^ Rokeach suggests that the Catholic Church 
represents an institutionalized form of authoritarianism, a trait that is 
manifested, among other ways, by approbation of tradition and dis- 
couragement of innovation and change. In the present context, these 
values are consonant with stability and consistency , Rokeach suggests 
that for persons high on the authoritarian dimension, not only is there 
institutionalized reinforcement for stable attitudes^ but also the pros- 
pect of nonconformity, divergence, or change is anxiety producing. 
Notice that consistency^ viewed from this perspective, is less a mark of 
virtue than we usually consider it to be. 

Notice also that the ^eater consistency of Catholics attaches to 
raUability inattitudes, (For the questionnaire as a whole, 73 percent of 
the items were categorized either as attitudes or desires,) In iHe case of 
Ryder and Westoffs subjects, the comparison in which Catholics 
showed up as least consistent related to reliability and behavior. Fur- 
ther support for the Rokeach-based hypothesis would be forthcoming if 
empirical replication showed that Catholics are indeed more con- 
sistent attitudinally than non-Catholics but no more consistent or 
even less consistent than non-Catholics behaviorally. 

SUMMARY 

. In summary, the present study has found that population ques= 
tionnaire tes^retest reliability does vary according to its content and 
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psychological nature. The most important determinant of reliability in 
both cases appears to be the frequency of the respondent's exposure to 
the material when that material is of a cognitive natufe. Another 
important determinant, especially in^material that is less cognitively 
loaded, appe^s to be tfia degree to which the material is personalized 
(desires) rather than generalized (attitudes). 

Themudy has also found that reliability does not vary as a func- 
tion of some respondent characteristics but does vary as a function of 
others. Reliability does not appear to be differentially afTected by sex, 
but is by age, race, and religion. There was no diiTerence between male 
^d female respondents in terms of reliability, whereas older respond^ 
ents were more reliable^han younger ones, whites more reliable than 
'nonwhites, and Catholios more reliable than non-Catholics— at least 
where attitudes predominated in questionnaire composition. 

Although the goal of the study was more to compare on a relative 
basis sources of reliability/unreliability than to measure reliability in 
t^rmsof some absolute standard or against some arbitrary criterion, it 
must be noted that in terms of the statistic, measuring instrument, and 
s'Simple used, reliability was low enough for soTft^.^arameters to give 
population methodologists cause to consider. The very ls|efice of popu- 
iiation research is prediction, and the very backbone of vpilid prediction 
is reliabiUty of the measuring instrument used for that purpose. It is 
not necessary to take the present results as indicating immutable or 
universal reliability values: It is necessary, however, to accept them as 
a demonstration that assuming reliability is not an acceptable substi-^ 
t u te fo rj t s em p i r i c a 1 proof 
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Appendix A 

DEFINmor^ AND MEASUREME RELIABILITY 

' . ^ * -\ ■- ' . ' 

The definition of reliability of a measuring instrument is closely 
tied to the concept of error varianee, that is, all uncontrolled sources of 
variance influencing tht measurement of the variable under study. 
The^true variance of the variable being studied is equal to the total 
variance minus the error variance. In referring to these three sources 
of variance, Cronbach® has used the analogy of a receiving apparatus 
(the test) that is trying to pick up a signal ^e true variatice). In the 
process, some noise (error variance) is also picked up, Pliability is 
thus defined as the ratio of true variance (signal) to total variance/ 
(signal + noise). 

The three traditional methods of measuring reliability may be 
described as follows:^ 

L Split-half method.— OnB test is administered. The test is then 
split into two parts that are statistically parallel with items of equal 
difficulty and equal variances. Typically, these halves are the odd 
versus even items of the test. The correlation between the two halves is 
used as an index.of reHability, This method usuallygives the highest 
estimate of reliability. It is most appropriately applied when the focus 
of concern is internal consistency, 

2, Alternate-forms met hod. -^Two separate, but statistically 
equivalent, forms of a test are administered to the same subjects. One 
may be administered immediately after another or there may be a 
short interval between tests. The scores from the two tests are corre- 
lated. ' . ' 

. 3, Test-rm^ method. —The same test is administered to the 
same subjects at t^ different time periods. The length of the test^ 
retest interval must be sufTiciently long so that the respondent does not 
remember his original answers. On the other hand, ib must be suffi- 
ciently short so that the variable being measured has not changed over 
time/^ A l-^month interval is frequently used between test and retest; 

''Thuse conaiduratiqnH would suggtjHt that Melt^ur'H and Hochstim'H l^week interval 
between tvdt and rott'St prohiibly prod u cud reliability index vaIuC'B,innatL*d by thu factor 
of memory. On tho othur hand, tht" 'j-yoar intL?rviow-pintLTviuvv data proHtmtijd by 
Westoffet al. in prnbahly morv rippropriatt'ly rniiHidert'd a fo llowiip Atudy than a rt»Iiabii = 
ity Btudy= . 
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rThe testr-retest method in appl'opriat^^Hil^nnvestigative interest 
focuses on trait stability,. Stability is most often the focus of interest in 
population research, where ontj is concerned with long-term trends and 
future predictions. 

The reliability of a test has typically been measured by correlating 
seis'of test score^ Intuitively, the Pearsori correlation coefficient can 
be related to the definition of reliability as follows: As errog variance 
decreases, the correlation coefficient between sets of scores approaches 
However, for the kinds of surveys generally u^ed in population 
research, eaclf variable is measured by a single question rather than 
^ by a set of questions, as in intelligence tests^ In other words, there is no 
' range of scores, so that the correlation coefficient cannot be 4sed> 
Therefore, it is necessary to assess reliability at the individual ques- 
tion level by some other statistical method. ^ 

The measure of reliabflity used in the present study is takenjrom 
Meltzer and Hochstim.^ (The Melt^et and Hochstim index is conceptu- 
ally the reciprocal of Ryder and Westoff s^ coefTicient of inconsistency,) 
In calculating this index, chance agreement is determined from the 
niBrginal distribfifions of'frcontingency table formed by crossing tjie 
test responses to d questionnaire with the re test responses to the same, 
questionnaire. The resulting index represents the ratio of the differ- 
ence between observed and expected agreements to the difTerence 
between maxinium possible and expected agreements. ,When multi- 
' plied by 100, the resulting index value ranges between 0 and 100, A 
value of zero means that the only agreement between responses was 
that expected by change. A value of 100 indicates perfect agreement, 
that is, maximum reliability. The formula is expressed as follows: 

rill ohHervi'^l agrtH'mt'rU uxpuctod agreumont^ , 
Indt'X u\ rtUiahilitv — ^ =^^^ x 100 

As an example of the way in which the index is computed, consider 
test-pretest responHes for a question usedTn the present study, Do you 
want to have children? tor which the choice of answers was Yes, No, or 
Uncertain (table A 1 ). The observ^ud and expectedagreements are those 
responses that were observed and expected to be identical for both 
questionnaires. These agreements can be calculated by sum.ming the 
responHes along the diagonal of the respective arrays. Jn this case; 

Observed agreement 2 2 14 4- 9 + 1 7 - 242 

Expected agreement ; Art \- \mJ2 f M 4 2.95 195.81 

In order to maintriin the conf"iguiiatU)n of the marginals, 
max i mum agreement' canniit e(|ual tlie, t||tal number of responses 
unless the marginals of the first and Hec()nC%luestionnairey are identi- 
cal In all other cases, the lesser of the two nnjrginals for each category 
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TmMM^T€§i^^ lo queition. Do you want to have chiidr^n? 




Response on first test administration 




No 












response 


Yes 


No 


TJncertain 


Total 


— 
W ■ 


Obierved 














administrat ioii : 












No Tm^ponBm 




4 


1 


0 
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Yes 




214 " 


8 


6 


232 


No 


0 


4 


9 


2 


.15 


. . Uactrtairi 


0 


16 


1 


17 


34 


Tgtal 


6 


■ 238 


* 19 


25 


288 




Expected 




On second test 












admiQistration: ^ 












No response ........... 


.15 


5.78 


46 


,61 


■ 7 


Yes .................. 


4J3 


191.72 


15.31 


20.14 


232 


No 


.31 


12.40 


.99 


1.30 


15 


Uneertain 


.71 


28.10. 


'2J4 


2.95 


34 


Total _ _ ^ . 


6.00 


238.00 / 


19.00 


25.00 


288 



of rasponsa U used. Than, all are added together to give the maximum 
possible number of identical responses. For this exaniple, the greater 
marginal for the first category (No response) is 7 and the lesser is 6* so 
that 6 enters into the computation. Similarly, 232 is smallenthan 238, 
and so on, giving: 

Maximum agreement ^ 6 + 232 i-^ 15 + 25 ^ 278 

These values are substituted in the above formula, as follows, to give a 
reliability index of 56 for this question: . 

Index of reliability - ^ :ff !} k 100 ^56 v 
278 — 195,81 

The principal advantage to the use of this index over a simple 
percent agreement measure of consistency is that i^orrects for chance 
a^eement. Such a corTection becomes more important as the number 
of alternative answers decreases. Use ofthe index also presents advan- 
tages in sif uations in which a correlation might present an alternative. 
First, it can be used with nominal scales^ whereas a product-moment 
coiralation cannot. In addition, it makes the reliability of responses to 
all types of survey questions comparable, regardless of the number of 
alternative anpwers available or the scale of measurement used. Fi- 
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rially, it is not sensitive to skewness in the margihal distributionir^ ae is 
correlation. 

There are alio "disadvantagei to the uee of this indix. Information 
is lost with interval or ordinal scales because the index is a qualitative 
one. Tlmt is, it measures occurrence or nonoccurrence of change in 
responie, rather than quantity or extent of change, Also^ the index 
varies with the coding scheme used. A coding scheme with narrowly 
scaled steps will show more testr-retest disafreements than a coding 
^heme with wider scaUng intervals, for example, age categories of 2 
years as compared with 5 years. 
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Values and Demographic Conditions in 
Attitudes on Population Policy^ 



Kurt W, Back 
Duke University 



The two terma "family planning" and "population control" 
often uaed interchangeably. The decision as to which term is used may 
depend on which of them seems to be more acceptable politically at the 
time. Each term, however, has its own separate meaning, its history, 
and its own appeal and outcome. These differences become important 
for questions of policy and program de velopment: Should the focus of a 
policy be the status of the individual family^and parent? Should it be 
the needs of the country or even the general problem of world over- 
population? Different professional and political groups promote pro- 
grams for different reasons, but the aims of the policymaker may have 
little to do with the reasons why individuals practice contraception. 

This paper will attempt to distinguish certain conditions under 
which different reasons for interest in population limitation develop. 
To do this, I shall concentrate on variables that predict answers to 
questions of concern with population growth (population control) and 
acceptance of contraception (family planning) in a variety of countries 
in different stages of development. People may look at family planning 
according to self-interest; in this case, their attitude^ on this, topic 
would depend on their social position and their needs. On the other 
^ hand, attitude toward population control may be said to be part of an 
ideology; ih this, it should be related to attitudes and values on other 
topics, , 

We are investigating here the relationships among different sets 

Preparation of this paper was gupported by a grant from The Popuiatian'CounciL 
Parts of the pa^r were presentgd at the mgetinga of the International Union for the 
Scientific Study of Population, Liege, 1973, and the World Association for Public Opin- 
ion Reiearch, Budapest, 1973. Joanna Morris assisted in all phases of the study. The 
iurvey data were obtained through the Roper Public Opinion Research Center, Wil- 
liamstown^ Mass. 
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of independent and dependent variables under difFererit conditions. In 
opa rational terms, this means that we are comparing the regression 
coefficiente of different independent variables within a county and 
among different countries, using a great number of Surveys. . 

- ■■ 

THE REQUIREMENTS 

The use of secondary analyses of a variety of studies presents 
several dimculties. One difficulty is technical: no two surveys are 
completely alike, andjf one uses a great number of surveys; different 
procedures will be employed in sample design, question selection, and 
generally in the definition of independent and dependent variables. 
The second, perhaps more serious, difficulty is coiiceptual. A compara- 
tive theory can be stated in hypotheses relating the type of countries to 
events within the countries^ A statement may be made: for example, 
"In a Tapidly developing country, women working in industry will 
reduce family size,*' A failure to find this relation in a particular data 
set may show (1) that the hypotliesis was wrongin its entirety, (2) that 
the part about the country was incorrect, (3) that the statement about 
the sector of the population was incorrect, or (4) that the variables— 
about the countries'or within the suryey— are badly measured. Correc- 
tion may be needed at any of these points. In order to proceed through 
this maze in a reasonable way, the system of research will have ^he 
following characteristics: 

1. It will consist of robust measures— namely, measures that do 
not depend on the exactness of the collection procedures— and 
the substitutions and comparisions of somewhat similar facts 
might be possible. 

2. It must be a developing system studying both classifications of 
the countries themselves and the use of the variables within 
the countries, 

3. It must be free in the methods used and opportunistic in using 
difTdrent statistical techniques that seem, rf asonable in mak- 
ing different relations explicit. In particular, it will combine 
clustering techniques with parametric correlational tech- 
niques, for it must build a scheme that will be open to addition 
of new sets of data for new countries and for new public opinion 
research data. 

The scheme to be followed should start, therefore, with a classifi- 
cation of the countries, primarily through cluster analysis, followed by 
observation and reanalysis of surveys done in these countries starting 
with the set of the most comparable kind of data. Next should be a^ 
reanalysis of the public opinion data to get them into a scheme that 
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^WJefems to rfuonable as to the progress of the' innovation, prepara- 
- tion of the scheme that can exhibit the relationship of these variables 
' v^thmthe different clusters df countriess and finally rearrangement of 
. i the countries according to the newiy found relationships to determine 
m empirical way of justifying the classification of the countries. This 
opens the way to incor^rate a new set of data that can be fitted in the 
' newly conceived scheme, 

DATA USED . 

I shall describe some of the first steps in this scheme and show h^w 
atheoiy of conditions of population policies can be develo^d through 
the analysis of secondaiy data. The data were based on two sets of 
surveys collected in 1964 and 1965 through the U.S. Information 
Agency (USlA), The surveys contained questions on acceptance of the 
goal of population growth or decline ^nd on acceptance of the use of 
birth control Sqme demographic measures on class position, educa- 
tion, age, and sex wer^ncluded in each survey^ They also included 
some comparable attitude da tay notably one set of questions relating to 
individual responsibi lily versus trust in public action. Another set of 
questions dealt w^th concern with different issues in the country. 
These questions were not identical, but after much trial and error, 
comparable data could be used in the following four classes; (1) two 
questions about social position (socioeconomic status and education), 
(2) two questions about personal ppsition (age and sex), (3) one ques- 
tion on self-reliance versus depending on others, and (4) one or Jlwo 
questions on concern with problemi of the country. These four sets of 
questions than could be used for differential prediction of the two 
dependent variables, that is, concern with population growth and 
acceptability of birth control. 

CLASSIFICATION OF COUNTRIES 

Classification of countries was based on a scheme developed for an 
earlier study. ^ In this study, data were collected on demographic, 
social, and political organizations of all the member countries of the 
United KStions, We found that several characteristics of the countries 
could be used to classify them into five groups, which disting^iished the 
kind of report pven in answer to a United Natiotis inquiry on popula- 
tion policy. For the purpose of the present study, we used a more formal 
computer technique of cluster analysis developed by Poss.? 

Cluster analysis is a sorting based on internal criteria; that is, the 
structure of the data (in this case, the characteristics of the countries) 
is allowed to suggest natural groupings. The class of methods most 
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suitable for this applicatiqn developed mainly in pattern recognition 
research^ These methods are alike in making use of what is variously 
called the mean-square distance, the least squares, or the minimum 
error aigorithm/ This algorithm proceeds as follows: 

1. Cases widely distributed in the measurement space are 
selected aVinitial group centers. 

2. The remainm^cases are assigned to these centers in order to 
optimize a homogeneity criterion, 

3. The partitioning is modified by an iterative procedul'e to op- 
timize the- critfrion further until no improvement is possible. 

The best number of groups to represent the data depends, of 
cour^, on the structure of the data. The technique, therefore, lets the 
data suggest the best number of groups. This is accompliihed by 
comparing the change in homogeneity criterion as the number of 
groups increaies with analytically derived results from a uniformly 
distributed data^set in the same measurement space. A uniformly 
distributed data set will produce a smoothly declining patterning of 
the homogeneity criterion as the number of groups increases until the 
ultimate state of complete homogeneity is reached, where each case is 
a separate group. A structured data set, on the other hand, should 
produce a sharp drop in the criterion when a nStural subgroup struc- 
ture is. found. Thus, the presence and nature of a subgroup struciure is 
detected by comparing the rate of change in the criterion with the 
analytically derived rate of change for data uniformly distributed in 
the same measurement space. ^ 

The whole set of countries for which data were available were 
clustered according to two sets oF criteria: demographic and economic 
conditions, and political and social conditions. In both^ five clusters 
were determined. In the demographic-economic, the clusters ranged 
along a scale of social development from two clusters with a very low 
degree'^fndustrialization-urbanization, but distinguished by popula- 
tion densky and growth rate, through the developing countries to the 
current highly industrialized countries. The second set of crfCeria 
distinguishfe'ci social conditions, primarily homogeneity and 
heterogeneity according to language, religioi>, region, etc., effective,- 
ness of the legislature, and existerice of an elite. A cross-break of these 
two sets of five clusters gives 25 groups, but in fact^9 grbups had no 
representatives at all; thus only 16 groups remained. 

In checking the countries for which there were datl on'the USIA 
study, a further simplification was made ap there were only enough 
countries present to represent four clusters. The first included un- - 
derdeveloped countries of Africa; the second cluster included countries 
in which development had started; the third cluster, in which the most^ 
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7data ware avallabla, included the developing countries of Asia, Latin 
AiMricap and North Africa; and the lait clustar included the developed 

. countries such as Argentina, Japan, and Western European countries. 
For the fii^t step of this itudy, we used those four groups to see^whether 
there were any distinctioni in the groups of countries according to 
rough ^oupinga of conditions, leaving the more detailed clusters for 
later analysis with additional studies, ^ ' 

SURVEY ANALYSES 

Within these countries the surveys were done through the USLA 
containing^ as described previously, four sets of independent 
variables— social position, personal position, attitude toward personal 
Eedponsibility, and importance of social problems^and two dependent 
, variables— attitude toward population growth in general and toward 
the birth control policy. The next step'was to construct an initial 
model of a pattern of relationships that re later the growth of public 
opinion on these topics to the social state of the country. As this is a 
secondary analysis of a set of studies not done for this purpose, it has 
just the bare data necessary to work on our problem. On the other 
hand,, it is one of the fewssets of data available that is consciously made 
comparable over a large numtor of studies. In a way, this gives us a 
skeleton scheme to propose a set of relationships into which we can fit 
later studies that are done in more detail on the problems of population 
con^trol, but no^'^with comparative data.^ 

We starfeM wjth analysis of differefit kindfe, including cross-sorts 
and the Automatic Interaction Detector, a program developed at the. 
University of Michigan. Theie procedures gave us some idea of the 
t3rpes of relationships to be expected and of special groups within the 
population of each country that are most extremely concerned in one or 
the other direction on these topics. There was a danger, though, that 
we might be swamped by the peculiarities of special groups of people. 
We therefore retreated to a scheme of looking at the seven independent 
variables by using a cumulative regression tfechnique to compare the 
different countries. Under these conditions, we cannot expect that 
these variables will explain very much of the variance of the dependent 
variables, but we can compare the sets of variables for the dlfTerent 
p"Oups of countries and in this way get a picture of the meaning within 
,the different clusters of countries, 

A second analysis consists of using the multiple-partial coeffi- 
cients as entries into an analysis of variance design; this^summarizes 
and assesses the significance of the recessions. Taking each country 
as a subject, we have eight measui^es-^the four regression coefUcients 
for* each of the dependent variables— for each subject. The subjects 
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(countries) are p-ou^d into four clusters, as described previously. We 
have thus a japasLted-measures design with one variable between, 
subjects (clusters) and |wo within subjects (four condition categories 
and ^o policy questions). Table 1 shows the outcome of this analyBis, 

The sipiificant effects in this table are the three main efTects, The 
variables as a whole do not predict as well in both the least and most 
developed countries, and they predict concirn with population size 
better than interest in birth control Among the predictors themselves, 
social position (socioeconomic status and education) is the strongest 
predictor^ followed by personal position and the attitude sets. 

These results show that the variables used— which are among 
those most commonly used in fertility surveys— are most effective in 
the developing couhtries^ — which are those where most studies have 
been made and from which mdst theory has been developed. In the 
underdeveloped countries, the issue is not salient enough, and in the 
industrial countries, other predictors may be more important. 

Although there^is a trend for the attitude items to be more impor- 
tant in the developed countries, the interaction of type of country with 
the other variables is not significant Inspection of the data shows high 
variability within the country dlusters, leading to the suspicion that 
important variables in co.untry classifications were missed. One addi- 
tional classification category that could be entered was Catholicism 
(defined as whether Catholics formed more or less than half of the 

Table l.^Analysii^ of muiiipie=partial coefficwnls 



Source 

Cluster .................... 

Countfi-eg within elugter ' 

Policy attitude . . . . . 

Cluster X policy attitude . . 
Policy attitude countrit^a ^ 

Condition . 

pluster X condition ....... 

Condition ^< countrie-^ withir 

Policy attitude ^ condition . 

Cluster X policy attitude x c 

Policy attitude ;< condition >^ 
wifKin cluster ' = 

- TheBe effect-S were used 

<«.05. 
3p < .001. 



nthin cluster ^ 



I cluster ' 



londition . . 
cuuntrieH 



df 

3 
21 



21 

;i 
9 

9 
63 



^3.535 



^ 4.39H 
1 .9H7 



' 9.593 
1.789 



1.589 
.812 



Percent of total 
Bum of Bquares 

7.09 
14.04 

.99 ^ 
1.34 

4.73. 

12.48 
6.99 
27.33 

1.59 
2.43 

20.98 



I in tenting the preceding ffFectH. 
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Tablb 2.— ^naft?sts of multiple- partial cbefficknts with Catholtcism added to clusters 









Percent of total • 
suxn of s^uar^s 


Cluster (including CatholiciBm) 


6 


^3.756 


10,73 


Cbun^i#s wiihlft cluiter * ....................... 


18 


f 


8.57, . 


PoU^ attitude ^ ................ . 




'3 9.061 


1,53 


Cluster ^ policy attitude . . 


6 


^3.207 


3.24 


Policy attitude W countries within eluitar * 


18 




3.03 


Condition 


3 


* 10.843 


14.78 , 


Cluster X cDn^ition ............................. 


18 


0,966 


7.81 


Condition x countries within cluster * ............ 


54 




24,53^ 


Policy attitude x condition = 


3 


^3.214 


2.92 


Cluster X policy attitude x condition ............. 


18 


1.185 


6.47 


Policy attitude ^ condition x countriea 








within cluster * 


54 




16.38 



* These efTects were used in teg ting the preceding eflecta. 
^p=<.05. _ . ■ 

^ < .OL 
< .001, 



population). Using this variable to divide the cluateri, We obtain seven 
countiy types (the type I countries were all non -Catholic), Repeating 
the analysis with th^se seven clusters (table 2)^ we get the same main 
effects* but, in addition, there is an interaction between type of country 
and the dependent variable— ^in the Catholic countries concern with 
growth was earlier to predict, and in the non-Catholic countries ac- 
ceptance of contraception was easier to predict 

In a small number of surveys (seven), respondents' religion was 
assessed, and in these countries we applied regression analysis to see 
how Cfifeholicism influences population policy attitudes. Of the seven 
countries, four were in the industrialized cluster, leaving only three in 
the other countries. In the latter three, Catholiciim did not add par- 
ticularly to the regression. In three of the four industrialized countries 
(England, Italy, and the German Federal Republic), Catholicisin was a 
highly significant predictor of acceptance of contraception; in two of 
them (England and Italy), it predicted concern about growth. Only 
in France was Catholicism not important, i^hus, religion seems to 
become an important variable in the developed countries, where at- 
titudes in general tend to become more important. 

A similar argument could be i^ade for classifying countries along ' 
a pffJitical continuum; however, as no Communist countries were in- 
clud«^^d in thi^survey, no such division of countries could made. In a 
number of countries, however, attitudes toward the United States and 
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the U.S.S.R. were assessed. Adding this variably to the ragFession 
.. produced no increase in predictability. 

* . , DISCUSSION V • ' 

Let Mm auminarize*here what we have learned about concern wit^ 
population problems in s^ial development. At first it may only a 
questiotLof personal concern with little knowledge of means of con- 
traception (cluster 1 TOUntries), In the cluiter 2 countriesr we may say 
that the variables represent simply awarenesi of new methods and the 
possibility that policy could ^ executed and be successful, o In these 
countries^ a question of lack of knowledge of contraception may be the 
most important variable to consider in instituting a policy. When 
knowledge is more widespreadj its efflcient application becomes im- 
portant, This will depend on subtle questions of attitude, pog^ion, and 
knowledge; beliefs tocome important. The countries in the third clus- 
ter are the most interesting to study in this respect, The distinction of 
relationships important for concern about population p-owth pind birth 
contool programs is si^ificant herej and the^varying effects of the 
diffiireM attitude measures show the intricacy of relationships in these 
ci^uflWes. The addition of more data may be possible to deflne a series 
of clusters as stages of interest at this point. It is also remarkable that 
wiese are the countrieSj especially in Southeast Asia, in which popula- 
tion control policies have been most popular with the governments. 
These are also the countries in which most of the research on this topic 
ihas been done; most theory about population policy, therefore^ is based 
on them. Finally, with the diffusion of population control in the gen- 
eral population, the questions of whether it should be done and of the 
control of the government and its importance in social policy become 
much more questions of general ideology than of knowledge and per- 
sonal condition. In the last cluster, these may then become the imggp- 
tant questions, ^ 

We have sketched here the first step in the technique to make it 
possible to cohtrol a wealth of data from many countries and to include 
many relationships to the variables in Which we are interested. This 
would make it possible (1) to use secdndary analysis for establishing 
general social theories, testable over a range of societies; (2) to avoid 
many dangers such as ecological fallacy; and (3) to prevent the 
researcher's being swamped in a wealth of data. 
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Chapter 14 - 

Psychological Determinants of 
Nuptiality^ 

James T. Fawcett 

The Population Qourtcil - , 



INTRODUCTION 

Marriage, like any social phenomenon, may be;^ studied from a 
variety of rasearcH perspectives. Once the phenomenon has been ac- 
ceptably defined* it may be analyzed descriptively or analytically, it 
may be treated in the aggregate or by reference to particular cases; its 
causes or its consequencei may be loughtj and so on. Diverse research 
routes are both legitimate and necessai^ to gain insight into any social 
behavior as complex as marriage^ 

In demography, the study of nuptiality involves mainly the statis- 
tical analysis of incidence of marriage and age at marriage, by period 
or cohort and in relation to indices of social or economic position. 

The determinants of nuptiality have generally been analyzed by 
iociolo^cal or anthropological perspectives; that is, elements of the 
sdciety or culture have been yiewed as exerting Bn influence on the 
statistical distributions and trends documented by demographers. 
Such influences include the legal codes or traditions governing age at 
marriage, the preference for open versus closed choice of partners 
within the cultural system, thfe strength of the bond between the ^ 
marital dyad and the extended kin grou^, the impact of economic 
cycles, the availability of prospective mates (^x ratios* propinquity), 
the functions of marriage for perpetuating the social group and 
socializing its new members, the existence of norms and social roles 
that define adulthood in terms of marital status, and so on. These 

" This pa^r was presanted at the meeting of the Internatiorial Union for the 
Scientifie Study of Population, 1973, and is reprinted with permission from Inter national 
PopuiQiion Conference-Congrks International de la Population-Liige, 1973. The author 
acknowledgei with thanks the eomments and suggestions provided by FredS. Arnolds 
Peter g^^^fewa^^H Jaipe^ ^ P almore ^ 
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aociolopcal and anthropological explanations of nuptiality pertain, 
quite fLppropriEtely , to aggregate levels of conceptualization and anal- 
ysis, . 

The psychological determiQafits^f nuptiality, by contrast, should 
* ^rtaih to individuals rather than aggregates. Both the concepts and 
the research operations employed in a psychological contest should 
refer to the person rather than the group, and should aim for dn 
underatanding of individuai behaviors. This does not preclude, of 
. course, the explanation of group phenomena by a psychological ap- 
proach. It simply mearis that the theoretical and research perspective 
is directed consistently to the individual within the group. 

With respect to nuptiality, a psychological approach would focus 
on the individuars decisions about whether to marry, when to marry, 
and whom to many. With the behavioral event (decision) as a referent, 
the determinants of the decision might be investigated in diverse ways 
even within the field of psychology. A psychoanalytic approach would 
look for the ways in which marriage may recapitulate certain.early 
childhood experiences or problems. A developmental approach would 
look for the meaning of the decision to mariy in relation to the life cycle 
through various stages from infancy to old age. A behaviorist appr0aclr- 
would focus on the contingencies for reward and puaishment in the 
marital situation, in relation to the past learning ^periences of the 
person and the behavioral routes open to choice. A sociaUpsychological 
approach would look at the individual as a member of various groups, 
or as an aspirant to membership in certain groups, and would investi- 
gate the mar riage decision in terms of both functions for group afFilia- 
tion and the gratifications connected with the person's distinctive 
psychological characteristics. These sketches of psychological ap^ 
proaches are incomplete, but they may serve to illustrate the differ- 
ences between psychological and other approaches, as well as to point 
out the diversity within the domain of psychology. 

The perspective of this paper is social-psychological, both because 
that is thf author's area of competence and because the approach of 
social psychology is more congruent with other work on nuptiality 
within the fields of demography, sociology, and anthropology. Writing 
two decades ago, Hajnal - noted: 

In spite oFthe h_uge volume of literature on marriage nnd the family, little attention 
iiai btjen devoted to the ntatistic^, and little uttempt has been made to explain the 
observed variations in the frequency of marriage, and age at marriage. There is no 
well developed body of thought which could serve as a starting point for an explana^ 
tion of the receht "marriage boom." [P, HB\ 

No doubt that statement is less true today with respect to the^ 
general development, of work on determinants of nuptiality, but it 
remains essentially valid as far as psychological approaches are con- 
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. eemid. Substantial work has been done in psycho lo^ on the determi^ 
nante^of ^ attraction,^"? and, other social icientiEts have 

- dealt with the specific issue of mate selectiori,^^* but these efforts do 
not provide models that difierentiate the influences on whether to 
marry, when to many, and whom to many. Those three aspects of 

-i marriage are infertwned, of couria, but they probably should be 

\ treated separately witii respect tB determinants. 

The aim of this paper is to suggest a conceptual scheme that may 
aid in the development of psychological research on nuptialityj par- 
ticidarly with respect to mpti vations for marriage and alternatives to 
marriage. Such research, it is hoped, would enrich the explanations of 
nuptiality that are offered at the aggregate level and also lead to better 
understanding and prediction by suggesting mediating mechanisms 
and accounting for individual variations. 

In connection with the conceptual scheme advahced here, it will be 
pointed out that marriage and childbearing are firmly linked in the 
minds of many individuals* suggesting that explanations of nu^iality 
and fertility should be more closely aligned than they seem to be at 
present. Indeed, the conceptuarscheme to be discussed will draw heav- 
ily firom one recently developed in psychology to account for fertility,'^ 
and some examples will be cited from an ongoing study of motivations 
for childbearing. 

A SOCIAL^PSYCHOLOGICAL APPROAGH 

Before presenting a conceptual scheme for psycholo^cal determi- 
nants of nuptiality, it is necessary to specify certain conditions under 
which it is meant to apply. As noted earlier, the ^neral topic encom- 
passes three different kinds of decisions: whether to mariyj when to ' 
marry, and whom to marry. The approach described here applies more 
to the "whether'' than to the "when," although in refined form it might 
be brought to bear on age at marriage, and it does not explicitly address 
the issue of whom to mar^, 

Because^t deals main ly with the decision of whether to marry, this 
approach should be more useful when applied to relatively open mar- 
riage systems,^ The pmphasis on decisions necessarily implies a set- 
ting permitting some options and a degree of freedom of choice. 

The scheme is meant to be adaptable for use in various cultures 
and for comparative studies. For that reason, the concepts employed 
are phrased in very general terms. The meaning of the concepts is 
made more specific by examples, but neither full descriptions nor 
operational definitions of the concepts are attempted in this paper. A, / 
summan^ of the conceptual scheme is shown in fi^re 1. A few com- I 
ments about each of the categories in this scheme should clarify its 
intent. 
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Paratived Benefits 
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* Alternative 





Societal Facilitators 
' and Barrieri to 
Marriage and 
, Alternativei ' 



Immediate 
Situational 
Factors 



\ 
\ 
I 
I 




Alternatives 
to Marriage 



Figure li=Coticeptual Bcheme. '-- 

The perceived behefita and costs refer to the extent to which 
marriage and ita alternatives are perceived as fulfilling the psycholag- 
ical needi of the individuaL Needs may be biologically rooted or de- 
rived from social experience. PerceiveH benefits and costs would each 
incorporate separate sets of concepts, ps in the foUov^ng exatnples 
pertaining to marriage: 

Benefits 

• Status and identity: Marria^^sjecognition of a ^rson^&fdult 
. status and, confirmation^^.0M3entity as a male or female in the^ 
husba^/v^ife role, 

EmotiomlJntfiMettons: Marriage to provide close affectional ties 
and cbmpanionship with, spouse and children. ^ ^ 

•.Childbearing and parenthpod: Marriage as the legitimized route^ 
to procreation and perpetuation of the self, 

\* Sexual gratification: Marriage to provide a steadily available sexual 

. ^partner. 
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• Group affiliation: Marriage bb a means to solidify and extend the 
individuarg kinship ties and for the individual to join the social 
network dfthe community or group. 

• Economic gains: Marriage as a means to gain wealth and financial 
security through family affiliations or through gBOUp productivity 
and to obtain services expected from the spouse. , 

Costs 

• Loss of personal freedom and mobility: Marriage entails the com- 
mitment of self to others and acceptance of respoqsjbility that may 
limit options for future action. 

• Obligations and effort; Marriage may require the ^assumption of 
certain legal obligations and demand time and physical effort b^e 
expended on behalf of others. 

• 'Economic losses: In marriage, earnings and wealth may be shared 
and thus to some degree not available for personal benefit, 

K <^ Simflar sets of perceived benefits an^costs could be concept 
^ ' tuali^ed and measured for various alternati^t to marriage. 

The societal facilitators and barriers are conditions external to the 
individual that afTect access to marriage or alternatives. The existence 
of these facilitators and barriers does of course exert a strong influence 
on' perceived bene|its and costs, but the perceptions of any individual 
are only in ^ part a reflection of the social conditions. Among the 
facilitators and barriers for marriage would be the following, most of 
which can be conceived as contrasting ends of a continuum: 

Facilitators 

- - " * ^ 

• Customs and norms tliat encourage marriage and ease the decision 

to marry 

^ Societal noniivailability or unacceptability of alternative roles 

• Unrestrictive divorce laws and customs, which have the effect of 
reducing the commitment in marriage 

• Sexual restrictiveness, reducing ready access to partners outside of * 
marriage 

• Tax and welfare provisions, that reduce the cont^of marriage 

Barriers 

• Customs and norma that discourage marriage and im|>ede the deti= 
sion to marry 

• , Societal availability and acceptability of alternative ro^en 
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• Laws that make divorce dimcult to obtain or require alimony and 
that have the efTect of increasing the commitment in marriage 

• Sexual permissiveness, providing easy access to partners outside 
of marriage 

• Requirements for dowry or other arrangements increasing the cost 
of marriage 

• ''Laws specifying minimum age for marriage or restricting choice oi 

spouse, as with incest provisions 

Psychological traits are the relatively enduring dispositions of 
individuals to behave in certain ways. These might include, for in= 
stance, propensity for risk taking, conservatism or traditionalism, 
impulsiveness, persuasibility, extraversion. and so on. In any particu^ 
iar case, the individuars pattern of traits is likely to aHect his evalua^ 
tion of the situatibn and his decision. Tmits will also inHuence percept 
tions of aatistactions and costs of marriage and alternatives^ 

The immediate situational factors in the scheme refer to the par^ 
ticular setting in-which the decision is taken. These might include 
influences from significant others, the availability of potential mar- 
riage partners in the locale, economic status of the individual, distance 
to the place where a marriage can be performed, and so on. The decision 
to marry in any particular case will he influenced by the constellation 
of situational factors operative at the time, as these factors are per^ 
ceived by the individual The immediate situational factors are in 
many cases closely linked to the more general societal facilitators and 
harriers. 

' The decision process itself involves the weighing of^these various 
influences, althuugh not necessarily at a conscious level or ift a ra= 
tional fashion. The outcome of the decision is to marry or to choose an 

. alternative to marriage. The most likely alternative, uf course, is to 
remain single, although other choices that might be considered as 
alternatives include communal living or gi'oup marriage. Remaining 
single could be. moreover, onlv the absence of a decision, that is, not 

' deciding to get married. In other cases it could he an anirmative 
decision, for example, to stay single and pursue a career as an alterna^ 
tive to marriage. In still other instances, a decision may be made to get 

. unmarried, that is. to become singh* through divorce or t^eparation. 

RESEARCH IMPLICATIONS 

The conceptual scheme just presented is intended mainly as a 
heuristic device. It serves to point out some direetinns in which re- 
search on the psvchologiral determinants of nuptiality might usefully 
proceed it also suggests that such psychological research should not be 
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conducted in vacuo, but rather linked in specified ways to other re- 
search approaches; for example, to the analysis of societal facilitators 
and barriers. 

, A priority area for psychological research is the topic labeled 
Perceived Benefits and Costs of Marriage and Alternatives. The sub^ 
topics given above as examples of benefits and costs seem readily 
amenable to psychological assessment procedures, and in some in= 
stances there is a clear connection with other leyels of analysis. Per= 
ceived status and identity from marriage, for instance, represent in 
part internalized social roles. Perceived economic benefits' and costs 
are presumably related to actual economic benefits and costs. Per- 
ceived group benefits should be linked to the family structure of the 
society, and so on. Research from this perspective should be com= 
plementary to other types of research and may be viewed as a way of 
cqnvergiiig. through diverse techniques, on true social behavior 

Research^on perceived benefits and costs of marriage ^ould also 
complement ongoing research that takes a similar perspective on 
children, with the aim of explaining fertility.^- It is ofinterest to note 
that some of the results of this research oh fertility shed light on 
nuptiality; in the same way, rusearch on psychological determinants of 
nuptiaiifey would probably contribute to^oi^ understanding of fertility. 
Having children is not only one of the main rea.^ns for getting mar^ 
ried, hut also for many people an essential part of the definition of 
marriage. 

To emphasise this point, it may be helpful to look at some actual 
responses obtained in a study, carried out in Hawaii, of the satisfac^ 
tions and costs of children. An open-ended question was asked as 
follows: 

Ut'HdrHCUiiHyuurosvn porHunnj fwlin^s about rMa^cmH fV>r want ! i/h i Idrcn . H ymi 
'thmk about thu LompariHun butwuyn havmK children or nut having cluldrim, what 
rt'aHonM vonw to mind for wanting ehildnjnv' 

Here is a sampling of the responses in which the respondents spon^ 
tanteously linked children and marriage: 

Thyy khildri'ni an^ the mam rraHniiH for gMtting iimrrwd. f t ^luca^ian wi fr j 

It HeerTiH to nu^ onu ofrho t^nly rnnson^ for \u'\n^ mnrrii'd. in uWwr wnrd?.. ih^M'^^ what 
rnarnagi^ ih tor U^niraHiaa huHharuil 

It makoH y.u, rompln,- a^ a p.^rMui nfid it compiPirH yt)ur rnarnaKt- too ICnuvnsuih 
InjHband | 

IjuHt nover thought Mhoul not has ing kitj^ thryjuHt gr, withm'tting marriod ami 
hiivtng your owii family and biMng a r.=^pniiMifih= onizvn. |dM[5an<^Ho hunbayd | 

I think muM mvn want tl.ilfln'n, tliat's what thuy go! marra'd Inr Idapaiu.Hr 
hiiHhandl 

f ' ■■* 
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To me Komothm^ that in natural; yuu ^^tiirtout with getting married, you don't get 
married if you don't want any children, [Japanese husband] 

My religious feelings of w*anttng to complete our marriage with children. [Japanese 
wifej 

If you're married and not have any children, you'll be just fighting each other^ 
husband and wife; what is a married lite anyway without a child; why do they get 
married^ the firBt place? [Filipino husband! 

Without children, a married life is not a family. Children make the family. I Filipino 
wife] 

After marriage, you should have children: children are part of our lives, having 
children and watching them grow. Atler marriage if you don't have children, there 
. is no meaning of hfe. [Korean wife] 

Similar results have been shown in other studies, WestofT and 
Potvin.^^ for instance, used the following item in a structured survey: 
Having children is the most important function of marriage. The 
results show generally high agreement with this item among Ameri- 
can college students, as wel 1 as differences in level of agreement among 
religious subgroups. In Blood and Wolfe's study. 27 percent of the 
sample rated the "chance to have children** as the most valuable aspect 
of mamage. Rainwater s research shows further evidence of the 
linkage between motivations for marriage and childbearing. 

Of course, this linkage is also reflected in the structural- 
functional approach to nuptiality, in which marriage is viewed as a 
major cultural mechanism for perpetuation ofthe group. Psychologi- 
cal research of the kind discussed here provides a supplementary kind 
of evidence: marriage and children are functional not only for the 
maintenance of the group, but also are perceived by individuals as 
functional |br their own psychological well-being (which is only partly 
a reflection of group structure). As such research progresses, and as the 
difTerent kinds of functions served are delineated and compared across 
cultures, a fuller understanding of the trends and differientials ifn both 
fertility and nuptiality should emerge. 

^ As noted earlier, a psychological approach may be more useful for 
explaining the decision to marry at all (whether) than for explaining 
age at marriage (when). A delineation ofthe individual's paychological 
needs as well as perceptions ofthe satisfactions and costs of marriage 
would help in understanding whether marriage fulfills important 
psychological functions for that individual and thus is likely to be 
sought, it could be argued that such an approach is relatively unimpor- 
tant, since in most societieH onlyui small proportion never marry. 
Conditions are changing, however, and there are reasons to believe 
that the proportion marrying may deeline as alternatives to marriage 
become more acceptable socially. In the future* then, an understanding 
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of the p^cholofical detarminaiits of whether to marry may grow in 
significance. 

Possibly sqpial and economic variables are more efricacious than 
p^chological variables for understanding age at marriage, ^^-^^ The 
decision of when to marty seems inherently less predictable as applied 
to indiyiduals in an open-marriaf e system than the decision of whether 
to marry. Possibly the decision of when to marry is connected with the 
strength of the individuars needs that can be fulfilled by marriage, but 
certainly it is also aiTected sig^ficantly by situational factors that 
almost have the character of chance events. For example, the decision 
of when to marsry is determined for many individuals by the circum- 
stances of meeting the "right** person^ defined according to a personal 
conception of the characteristics desired in a mate. These events do 
take place, however, within a circumscribed social and economic con- 
text that may provide substantial predictive power. 

Two points should be made in conclusion. No simple scheme 
should be expected to emerge that will account for the psychological 
determinants of marriage. Rather, it might be hoped that a framework 
will be developed that can lend coherence to the diverse levels and 
kinds of motivationr for marriage and cohtribute at least a small 
increment of understanding of this complex social behavior. For pre- 
dictive purposes, such a framework might suggest typologies, or pat- 
terns of motivations, that have some predictive utility for aggregates 
as well as individuals. 

Finally, it must be stressed that marriage has quite different 
psychological implications for men and for women in virtually all 
societies. While there may be a great deal of overlap between men and 
women in the types of motivations related to marriage, the strength of 
particular motivations is likely to vary by sex, and the consequences of 
marriage, such as changes in lifestyle, are very difTerent for men and 
for women It would be appropriate, then, to deal separately with men 
and women m research on the psychological determinants of nuptiaU 
ity, although the conceptual framework guiding the research should 
encompass both. 
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Dynamicsof Fertility Choice Behavior: 
A Pattern for Research 

Herbert L, Friedman and Raymond L. Johnson 
American Institutes for Research 

and 

Henry P. David 

Transnational Family Research Institute 

INTRODUCTION 

The activities of the Cooperative Transnational Research PrO' 
gram in Fertility Behavior * coordinated by the Transnational Family. 
Research Institute^ are devoted to the development of psychosocial 
knowledge about fertility behavior on a worldwide basis. While the 
impetus for such research comes from the global concern with popula= 
tion groT^vtb^ .the basic aim of thn studies performed is to understand 
and predijct human behavior and ultimately* to provi^ the means of 

'^ ameliorating problems and efThtfncing family health according to the 
needs of individuals and families. This emphasis on the individual does 
not ignore the societal problems of overpopulation (or underpopula- 

^ tion); rather, it is our belief that optimal choice behavior by individual 
families will usually be consistent with optimal societal goals of popu= 
lation. A healthy couple relationship will not lead to an excess birth- 
rate for a nation'^ but rather to a purposeful limiting of children to the 
number the couple wants. Such birth limitation will occur when the 
couple is not afraid of infant mortality and disease and poverty- 



''At the time thin chapter vvriH prepared, thf TninHrititional Family fioHearch In8ti = 
tute was nfllliatod with the American InstituteH fur fteHearchr The origin and deveiop- 
mv n t c) t" m 1 1 c h a f o u r t h i n k i n K '-ire th e 1 1 r { h i u cl i ) I' ca n t i n i n n ^/ i n tur a e t in n a n d e xc h a n go cj 
ideaH with on r cnlleu^ueH in the C'nnfjeriitive TranHnatitmul HeHeareh PnJKram in Ferti! = 
ity Buhavinr, located on every continuht^ Wu are grtatly ill thviv deht withijut, howover. 
obliging them tn accept rdl thnl we hiis e propuHt'd. 
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stricken did age and when thu opportunity to limit corieeptions is made 
available to them when they need it, in a manner conducive to its use. 
Our fundamental research orientation is that individuals are 
faced with many choice points and alternative courHes of action that 
will determine the success of their efforts to control their own fertility. 
The ^iwareness of those choice points, the extent to which alternative 
courses of action are recognized by them, and thedegree to which their 
choices are based on realistic appraisals of the costs and consequences 
of those choices for themselves are the keystones of healthy fertility 
and fertility-regulating behavior. Public policies and their implemen- 
tatfon; the provision of information, education, services, and products; 
and the social forces that encourage or discouragg various alternatives 
are objective aspects of the environment that must be appraised^by 
individuals along with their own psychic, sexual, and familial needs 
and desires. Changes in beth individual outlook and public policies 
may be end products of intelligent research in this area. To achieve 
those objectives, it is our belief that research should emerge from a 
theoretical framework or the research in this field w^ill remain form- 
less, and research findings will often be ignored. There is a need for a 
theory of fertiUty behavior encompassing the factors that determine 
decisions leading to it. These factors are necessarily drawn from disci- 
plines that include psychology, sociology, medicine, .public health, 
econom.ics. anthropology, and demography, but they are not^the ex- 
clusive domain of these disciplines. Research efforts in the population 
field are often parochial because they are based on a set of hypotheses 
drasvn from one or another of these disciplines. Since they all deal m 
various^ays with human behavior, it is not surprising that each 
should have something to say on the subject of fertility; but it would be 
equally surprising if any one of these disciplines could say it alh The 
reason is a simple one: social, psychologicah physical, economic, and 
other kinds of needs and motivations are integrated within the indi^ 
"vidual, but are iHolated for perfectly sound research reasons m the 
disciplines that deal with them. Fertility behavior is a product of many 
. forces. It is, however, a product expressed individually and is thus 
central to the psychological study of human behavior. Its understand- 
ing. prediction, and modification require an analysis of the environ- 
mental as well as the personal forces synthesized within the Individ^ 

ual. ^ 1 

The question of how bust to study this certainly does not yield only 
a single answer. We have attempted to addreHS the question by 
separating out irhat needs to be studied about icham with considera= 
tinn oiii hvn thoHe >^Midies can most prolltahly occur in relation to the 
timing of lertility behavior. ^ ri ry 

1 / ^ 
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POPULATIONS, SAMPLING, AND THE TIMING OF 

RESEARCH 

There are two facts certain about fertility behavior: (1) it involves 
two people and (2) it is subject to change over time. By ignoring these 
two factSj we run the risk of obtaining inconclusive results by con- 
founding variables. The importance of both the couple and change is 
biologically rooted; it would be very surprising indeed if it had no 
meaning psychologically. 

The Couple 

When we study fertility behavior, we are not considering only 
sexually reproductive behavior where the heterosexual couple is sine 
qua non, but many other kinds of behavior that may inhibit or facili= 
tate sexually reproductive behavior. Nevertheless, in nearly all con= 
texts, the individuars idea of his or her partner is of paramount 
concern. However clever we may be in unearthing valid information 
about knowledge, attitudes, and even individual practices x)f one indi = 
vidual, we may draw false conclusions about the behavior of this 
individual in conjunction with his/her partner and false conclusions, 
therefore i about how that behavior is determined and how it might be 
modified. For example, research land common sense) has suggested 
that in manj^ countries abortion is a topic about which men know less 
than women J and contraception is a topic that is discussed more freely 
by men than women; but what determines the occurrence of ahortion or 
contraception is most likely the product of joint estimates of the 
consequences to the couple (even if the estimates are made by the 
individual alone To take another example, one might learn from 
women in a given society that the pill seems to them to be the ^asiestj 
s^^st, and surest way to prevent an unwanted pregnancy and that 
they know where to get it and how to use it. From that we conclude that 
an e ve n be t te r d i s t r i b u t i o n sy s t e m w i 1 1 res u It in t h e v a s t m aj o r i ty o f 
wom#n using the pill, ^hat might be true if women were not concerned 
about what their husbands want and believe and if their husbands hcikl 
identical views. What we do know about men and women {if not about 
couples) in many societies is that they often have different views. 
While it is not always feasible to study both members of the couple at 
the same time, vve can almost always learn what each individual 
believes about his/her spouse. VVe should be caref ul, however, not to 
substitute surveys of thi' views of men and w'omen in general for 
information on the same topic derived from men and women in couples. 
It is not male or female profUeH that are needed, but couple proflleH, 

' The psychosocial model of fertility choice behavior emphasizes the 
subjective assesHment of the environment bv the individual and the 
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importance of the two partnersnn a couple in determining each other s 
choice behavior. The implications of this model for research meth=^ 
odolo^ may be summarized in the following points: 

1. When posSible, both members of a couple should be included in 
the research study. When it is not possible, it is important nevertheless 
that data about one individuars beliefs about the partners viev/s be 
solicited. Even when the ''couple'' to whom reference is made is (or was) 
a casual one, the respondent's view of the other individual will have 
played a major role. 

' A thriving academic pursuit— the cross<ultural study of mantal 
power i^was deflated somewhat by Saniios^Rothschild's ^ disclosure 
that studies of conjugal authority, influence, and decisionmaking had 
rarely obtained data from both husband and wife. The necessity to 
query both partners about theinperceptions oftheir relationship arises 
because of several now wellMlluminated pitfalls; ll) power; can be 
delegated and hence hard to trace; (2) the balance of power may shift 
from decision to decision and from one time to another; and (3) the 
importance of a particular decision is usually unequal f or the partners 
and/ indeed, one may willingly surrender power on severaj issues to 
gain control over another. Retrospective interview data can be 
obscured still further by the tendency for the person, considered to 
have the right to make a decision, to be remembered as actually having 
' done so, even though this may not have been the case.^ 

Some contradictory findings concerning conjugal power— its 
sources and consequences—have given rise to doubts that a true pic= 
^ture of family decisionmaking can be obtained from sel^report data, 
even when obtained from both partners. This skepticism has prompted 
the development of objective behavioral or observational methods.^^-* 
In spite of methodological flaws in individual studies, a "confirmation 
by consensus" is Being achieved through the gradual accumulation of 
comparable^flndings on certain key points. The impoVtance of shared 
power, nexible division of tasks, and a high level of communication m 
realizing effective fertility regulation has been repeatedly demon- 
strated. Mitchell,^ for example, found in interviews with a large sample 
of husband-wife pairs in Hong Kong that unrestricted communication 
could partially override family and social characteristics that other- 
wise impede effective usp of family planning. Further support for the 
Rainwatel^* conclusion that conjugal role segregation interferes with 
efTicient cyntraception was reported by Stakes and Dudley.^ Redeflni^^ 
tions by some younger women of the female sex role, especially with 
regard to occupational achitwenient, may be a critical factor influenc- 
ing fertility diflerentials, as long=standing demogi-aphic predictors ap^ 
pear to be losing some >)f their discriminatory value. ^ Furthermore, 
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couple characteristics that are related to efficient contraception are 
also Bignificant correlates of efTective family health care and the use of 
preventive services,® 

2. In studies of choice behavior, it is critical to know not only 
what is available in the environment for fertility-regulating purposes, 
but also, and even more critically, what the individual believes to be 
available. The openness of an individual to personally meaningful 
information about what is available in his environment can be con- 
stricted by a number of conceptually elusive, yet nonetheless potent, 
psycholofical forces. One of the most significant of these is the effect of 
qlienation. 

In two related studies, strong evidence has been fbund to support 
the hypothesis that alienation combined with social class more fully 
explained differences in the fertility of both Catholic 4X|d Protestant 
women than did social claas^ajone.**' Using a psychold|ical scale that 
tapped th^ee aspects of alienation (meaninglessness, powerlessness, 
and social isolation), the investigators discovered that the greater 
fertility-of highly alienated women (compared with that of the less 
alienated) could be attributed to marriage at an earlier age, a shorter 
interval between marriage and the birth of the first child, and shorter 
spaces between subsequent births. In interpreting their findings, 
Groat and NeaP* reasoned that powerlessness interferes with the 
learning of information directly relevant to one*s personal well-being. 
Meaninglessness diverts attention from information necessary to 
make events intelligible and coherent. They concluded that= 

ineffdctive family planning mEiy derive not only from a lack of knowledge or oiacceHy 
to methods. Hut also from the HotMal psychological inaccessibility of "knowledgt?" 
generating a cjominanee of umotiqnal over rational elements in the duciHion=making 
process. . , . Reciiptivity and HUCCeHnful use of information U e., rationality) are 
dependent upon Hubjecti v^ly held probabilities for a predictable and personally 
manageable social order. (P. 87 J 

Further support for this position comes from a study by Bauman and 
Udiy,^^ who found alienation to be strongly related to the regu^^rity of 
contraceptive practice among married Negro males. 

A sense of powerlessness about finding a viable alternative solu- 
tion to one s precarious state is not conducive to long-term pi aiming. In 
their study of economically entrapped coal miners in Great Britain, 
Hawthorn and Paddon*^^ revived the old Yerkes-Dodson law from 
experimental psychology to explain the parabolic relatiohship be= 
tween security and phmfulness; Low or very high seciirity will tend to 
make people either excessively anxious or ext'essively complacent; it is 
a very moderate amount that is most conducive to planning. 

British coal miners were found to have a deeply ingrained habit of 
ignoring the' future because they perceived no alternatives to their > 
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plight. They were afraid of death at work, losing earni^ge from injury 
"or illness, potential insecurities in an unstable industry, and earnings 
gradually dropping away after the productive period of early manhood. 
Hawthorn and Paddon argue that planfulness, security, and orienta-^ 
tion toward the future are all intertwined. The miners and their wives 
tended to think in terms of a weekly cycle rather than in terms of a life- 
span over a longer period. One direct consequence of this stunted 
temporaj perspective, they suggest, was a high fertility rate, since 
effective contraception depends on p^lanning, planning on motivation, 
and rnotivation on a well-formed and hopeful idea about the future. 

3, The model implies the existence of choice, which in turn 
means that alternative courses of action were (or are) available to the 
individual For dealing with this more narrowly focused aspect of 
fertility choice behavior, we have used (and modified) a schema taken^ 
from communication game theory to describe the components of choice. 
To understand and predict choice behavior we look to see (1) what 
alternatives are available in the individuars view, (2) what psychoso- 
cial costs are expected to be associated with the use of a given alterna- 
tive, (3) how efficient the individual believes the alternative to be in 
achieving certain outcomes, (4) what outcomes the individual expects 
from each of the alternatives, and (5) what values are placed on those 
outcomes. This schema may be said to represent the ''state of mind" of 
the individual about a given choice. As already indicated, data are 
needed for both partners and what they believe to be each other's state 
of mind. 

A cyborgian relative to our approach to fertility choice behavior is 
Consumenoid I, a computer model of consumer choice behavior, un= 
dergoing development by a group supported by the Advertising Re- 
search Foundation and led by Martin Starr ^^of Columbia University's 
Graduate School of Business. While intended primarily to account for 
paradoxes of consumer purchasing patterns (e.g., brand switching), 
the model has design features applicable to fertility choice behavior. 
The decision theory on which Consumenoid I is constructed can be 
subjected to the same argument raised against all rational theories of 
fertility behavior: people do not calculate the answer to the question of 
whether they should have a child. Usually, they do not even ask the 
question. But, as Hawthorn and Paddon Have observed, "something 
less than clear and explicit intention and more than utterly fatalistic 
acceptance of nature does inform most people's perception of their 
fertility. Few people have no preferences at all" (p, 612). It is this thin 
edge of preference that formal choice theories seek to use, 

Consumenoid I is an attempt to construcL a deciHionmaking sys-^ 
tern that acts as the average consumer does— consistently most of the 
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time hut erratically some of the time. Central to the theory is -the 
coiicept of entropy* a measure of the perceived structure of available 
alternatives^goods to buy or actions to carry out^ — from which the 
model must choose, Consumenoid is in a state 'of mgLximum' entropy 
when it perceives a large variety of equally desirable choices; this is 
when its purchasing pattern is likely to be erratic. It is in a state of 
minimum entropy when it perceives only one good choice^ and then its 
buying pattern is likely to be stable and predictable. But the basic 
drive of Consumenoid is not to maximize or minimize entropy. Insteadj 
it is to achieve, in the words of Starr, '*a dynamic equilibrium pro- 
duced by seeking to efTect the greatest change in structure possible per 
unit cost of available energy" (p. 11>, 

One of the most importalit elements in Consumenoid's^ decision 
mechanism is the planning horizon— how far into the future it looks to 
evaluate its choices. As has been already indicated, individual differ- 
ences in planning horizons is a variable of increasing interest in 
psychological and social research, and it is strongly implicated in 
fertility behavior. More than a dozen recent studies have shown that 
objective measures of time perspective differentiate cross-culturally 
among socioeconomic classes and between psychodiagnostic 
categories. ^1"-^ 

In fertility research, there is accumulating evidence that the 
planning horizon is a characteristic of effective users of contraceptives 
in Mexico, Korea, and among urban black males in the United 
States, It seems likely that temporal perspective is closely linked to 
anpther ubiquitous variable in family-planning research, the 
modernisnH traditional continuum. 

4. Because choice points lie in a branching chain, a key feature of 
successful planning by the couple is likely to be their ability to foresee 
future outcomes, plan ahead for them, and have contingency plana 
available. The greater the projection into the future and the greater 
the detail associated with it, the more likely the couple is to achieve 
their goals. 

An important ad%'ance in understanding and measurin'g the con^ 
cept of planning behavior occurred with Hill's^-^^ research into the 
management of family reHOurceH. Three hundred families (incli>ding 
100 young married s) were interviewed four times during the course of 
a year about planning and actions in eight areas of concern: (T) the 
choice of a place to live, (2) how to decorate and furnishthe home, (3) 
how to remodel it, (4) which major home applianceK to purchase, (5) 
vvhich car to buy, (6) liow to Htrengthen their financial position, (7) 
w h e t h e r to c ha n ge jobs, and ( 8 ) w he t \w r to c o n t i nil e to hu p p o r t the 
education of a family mernher. Me^isuren wnre developed to define and 
describe four dimensions of what Hill termed "consumership^': 
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. ... plamiinjiahe iiumberiJt'dH^^ fbrraulatodvthe len^jth-^- 

V ^ of the planning horUon, the number of plans devehjpGd with 
\,' specific time schedules or deadlines) ' ^ 

b. Efficiency af the decision process (the extent of inforination 
- ■ seeking regarding costs and alternatives, the amount of con- 
sideriition gi\'en to short- and long-range consequence^, the 
degree ofcouple communication about plans, the fbrmulation 
of policy guidelines for family decisionmaking^ 
^ c. Planf^ulness of actions taken (the number of actions taken, the 
f- number unplanned or preceded by a plam the number post- 

/ V poned or carried out on schedule) ' 
ujd. Satisfaction or dissatisfaction with the outcomes 

Several findi'ngs are pertinent to the present argument. There was 
persuasive evidence to support the contention that rationality actw to 
-rncrease satisfaction. The efficiency svith which couples made their 
plans wa^ strongly linked to the level of satisfaction experienced with 
Uhe final outcome. while unplanned, impulsive action. tended to give 
' ' to dissatiafaction. Actions that were carefully planned and actu- 
carried out according to a specific time schedule were typically 
3rt term in nature. Long-term planning and ^iuecessfu] implementa= 
were not very frequently found. And the prospect for plans being 
lated and carried out accordmg^o design varied inversely with 
the length of marruige. Couples married only a few years tended to be 
ineffective planners. 

Another study of planning and time horizon confirmed what had 
already been known from earlier research: the length of a man s time 
horizon and his willingness U) plan ahead were related to his age, 
education, and income. But, more interestingly, they were also as- 
sociated with ^higher levels of achievement orientation. There appears 
to'be a dynamic developmental pattern in which those who are more 
achievement-oriented plan mure, hence are more succeskful, have their 
achievement orientation reinfbrct^d. and plan ahead still more in a 
mutually reinforcing system. 

5. The position of the couple m their overuU tertility career is 
also highly critical. Subjects ought to be selected nut on a random basis, 
which is likely to lead to the confounding oi a variety of diflerent 
factors m fertility behavior, but rather on their position in thbir fertil- 
ity careers, fbr eKample. at the beginning of a perniunent sexual union, 
before thc^ first child is horn, when Hpacing between children is wanted, 
at the end of the desired number otVhi klhirths, etc. 

This was the straK^gy followed in the Mudy of newlywedH con= 
ducted by the National hisaitute (^f^ Mental Ih'olth.*^ The sample con- 
sisted of about 2,0l)G couplc^^ whose names wt^re culled from Washings 
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ton area marriage licenee records.* Among the sfelection criteria was 
the requirement that wives were not knowingly pregnant as of 3 
months after marriage^ Couples were initially interviewed during the 
fourth month after marriage, A sntaller group of 50 couples underwent 
more extensive inferviewing and assessment with experimental in- 
teraction procedures,^ Couples in this subgroup who had a child during 
the period of the study were seen again during pregnancy and in the 
first few postpartum months. Followup information has beeaobtained 
in some cases as long as g years after marriage. 

On the basis of these data, a transitional process model was con- 
structed to describe-trfe several rites of passage yoimg adults may 
experience: courtship, marriage, childbirth, death of a parent^® In 
each of these transitional events,' the^e are changes in interpersonal 
ties. . ' ' ^ 

The creation or destruction of a structurally distinct social un^t is 
diftlcult, if not impossible, to reverse. From the point of view of the 
couple, marriage is'a joining event and divorce is a separating event. 
Childbirth is a joining event from the poi nt of view of a parent-child 
dyad, but not from th'e point of view of the husband-wife dyad. Sach 
partner's passage through. the separating or joining experience con- 
sists of a series of five steps that preqpie and follow the transition event 
itself The steps are hypothesized to be the same, regardless of the -. 
nature of the transition. *From the standpoint of research mettiod, itjs 
obvious that the detection and confirmation of this pattern required 
*that all the couples in the sample he in the same starting position. 

Other Couples 

So far we have discussed ihe couple as thougft w§ were dealing 
with a married couple, but the concept „of couple also applies to young, 
single people throughout the world. For example, girls are sometimes 
reluctant to use a contraceptive because of what their boyfriends might 
=±hin^jaf.yiai^^sfixuaLp|ieparedne^S4^^ 

consequences, because a girl is, not certain as' to whether^h^' boyfriend 
will marry her; young men are .Ametimes careless in using contracep- 
tives because value* is attached to the demonstration of ''manliness** 
that impregnation brings. These considerations, and others like them, 
can be vital in fertility-regulating behavior. ^Researchers studying 
single people cannot afford to overlook the importance of the couple. 

Irt addjtion to the importance of the nature of data we can derive, 
from the study ofcouples, there is a significant niethodologi'cal advan= 
tage. We are often dealing with data that are sensitive, pf ivate, am- 
biguoufe, seemingly irrational, and complex, ^e are very often without 
any kind of validity checks'of the verbal reports!^ By gathering data 
from different sources about the same phenomena, we argjn a stronger 
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Position to validate our findings. Studying couples acting together is a 
very difficult, though by no means impossible, task; but it is relatively 
simple to laarn, independently from each partner, what each partner 
believes arid what each thinks the other belreves. This, four-way 
scrutiny provides us with a measure of the concordance of views and 
the accuracy of mutual peEception, As we shall see later, this a cor- 
nerstone of the methodology called for in the psychosocial medel of 
variables. ' _ . = 

Finally, while we have talked at^dut the couple as the male and 
female sexual partners, and this is certainly the. central couple in 
fertility research, the importance of t^e assessment of other pedple's 
Mews' is frequently a vital factor and sometimes so important that it 
may be useful to consider a different kind of couple. This may be 
especially relevant in studies dealing with the nature of the communis 
cation that takes {slace between a woman seeking information and a 
family-planning worker, or a pregnant woman and the abortionist she 
finds. When such interactions are key deter mttiants 'of fertility- 
regulating behavior, we feel that the same principle of gathering data 
about the same phenomenbn from more ^than one source has equal 
validity, < " 

Change ^ = * ^ \ 

Nothing is more obvious than the fact tH^at through the Iffe cycle 
the conditions of fertility change— biologically, socially, and 
psychologically. Yet, we have not granted sufficient importance to.the 
interaction of these factors with fertility behavior. Recognition has 
certainly been taken of the beginning and end points of the fertility 
career by the ma^y^studies that, for example, deal with wonien at risk 
or women in their fertile years. In many other studies, cross- 
tabulations of related aspects such as parity or age are used, but the^ 
are essentially demographic rather tha'n psychosocial variable^, 
Roughl)f speaking we can divide the fertility career into the following 
three phases; (1 ) poXtpubenal burprTor^ whTcli^aitMrerr 
are desired: (2) active fertile years when children are desired; and (3^ 
premenopausal years when childrefi are no longer desj^d. While it is 
not always easy to identify the borders of these threWstages for all 
individuals, it is Veasible nevertheless to draw saniples that will, for 
the most part, fall into one or another of these three stages, Popula^ 
tians of the yoiing unmarried, the young married, and the older mar- 
ried form three natural groups for the initial selection of samples m a 
two-stage process whereby samples in ciiflerent psychosocial stages of 
the fertility career can be defined. 

In addition to the long-term sequential change in the fertility 
careers of couples, it is important, especially for methodological rea= 

. '* < 
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^ns* to identify the position of the woman, particularly in the.short- 
teiTO pEQcreational sequence. The timing of a study may intervene at^ 
time when (1) a couple (or respondent) is not sexually active, (2) the 
woman is sexually active but physically incapable of becoming 
presfant, (3) the woman is sexually active and one or both partners is 
=j*img a contraceptive device, (4) the woman suspfects she is pregnant 
becauBs of a missed menstrual period, (5) the woman knows she is 
pregnant, (6) a decision has been taken to bear the child, (7) a request 
for an abortion has been made, (8) the abortion* request has been 
granted, and (9) the abortion request has been denied. Respondents in 
family'planning studies will fall somewhere along this continuum, 
and the nature of the current condition is very likely to affect re- 
sponses, particularly to attitudinal questions. Abortion data are. par- 
ticularly sensitive to this topic, and the nature ofthe response likely to 
be elicited fro n^ the same woman when she is not pregnant and when 
she is pregnant with an unwanted pregnancy are likely to be different, 
at least in degree if not in kind. This, of course, can be turned to the 
reiearcher's advantage as, for example, by seeking a population of 
abortion requesters, or a group of women who cannot be pregnant 
because of a recent childbirth, but it should not be ignored. / 

To 'reiterate briefly, we suggestthat when samples are selected for 
purposes of obtaining data about the psychological dynamics of fertil- 
ity behavior, the couple, identified in terms of their fertility career 
stage and their current position in the procreational cycle, forms the 
soundest b^^s for selection. (See figure L) 

t The Nature of the Data 

Fromthe two major premisesofourapproach, that two individuals 
in interaction form the basis for fertility (or fertility-regulating) be- 
havior and that the biopsychosocial phase ^they are in changes over, 
time, it follows that after selecting and identifying our respondents 
in their situational aspects, we need to obtain data about how decisions = 
:^within^t^0ie:grpui3s_arj^^^ presupposes a third premise, 

namely, that choice behavior in fertiUty^matterslsTWffl^ 
our hiost important role is to uncover the dynamics of choice behavior 
in order to understand, predict,, anci, in certain circumstances, be 
prepared to modify it. 

No one should underestimate the complexity of fertility choice 
behavior. The factors that contribute to a given behavior are varied 
and, as noted earlier, form the subject matter of several different 
scientific disciplines. Howesver, we feel that the psychologist has a key 
role to play because it is his job to study the synthesis of environmental 
aspects; which expresses itself in an individuars subjective appraisal 
of his needs and ultimately forms the basfs''for his choice of fertility- 
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Long term fertih'ty Short term procraational 
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related behavior. In looking at the ingredients of his choice behavior^ it 
is the opinion of the authors that the most useful psycholopcal *re- 
search will deal with those factors that are not^nly significant, but 
alio mutable. Many^^tudies throughout the world have taught usjthat, 
in general^ the educated, well-to-do^ younger urban coupje living in a' 
modern aociety will be most interested and most successful in family 
planning. Psychologists concerned with population research cannot 
make people educated, rich, young, or urban or change their society 
into a modern one. What they can do, however, is identify those 
dynamic factors that are characteristic of these conditions and that 
lead to the free choice of voluntary family limitation, which is charac- 
taristic of these groups. It is the contention of the authors that the 
major factors contributirig to ihat free choice flPb neither immutable 
(or difficult to change) levels of socioeconomic class nor immutable 
deep-rooted personality characteristics, but rather are the mutable 
styles in which the same environmental fertility-determining factors 
are assessed, combined, arid acted upon successfully by one group atid 
unsuccessfully by another. It is the nature of these data that we 
consider to be the prime content fdr psychological research, ^ 

A PSYCHOSOCIAL FRAMEWORK FOR CHOICE 
BEHAVIOR DATA ^ 

In 1971, Jean KellerhalSj a sociologist at the University of 
Geneva, assisted the authors in developing a schema for describing the 
nature of the data most salient in psychosocial fertility research. 
During the past 4. years, the framework has been used many times in 
the development of research studies and has benefited enormously 
from inputs of colleagues in ^^Cooperative Transnational Research 
Program in Fertility Behavior. A^scription of the major categories of 
variables follow^ with no attempt/ijowevers to single out thos^ vari- 
ables within categories that are mostWgnificant in any given culture. 
The model calls for the measurement of five major categoric of 
- vartabies^N-Ir ^ An-objec tive -dwc ft pt1t5Yi^"o f th¥ ^e n vTf onmi nlar lacto r s^ 
including the socioeconomic position of the couple in their society, the 
surrounding human environmentofthe couple, and the availability of 
fertility and fertility-regulating services; IL The perception and 
evaluation of the factors in 1 as they positively or negatively afTect 
fertility decisions: IIL Selected individuars descriptors of each part- 
ner^ including fertility circumstances and history, aspirations, de- 
pendence, and fertility state of mind about the other; IV, Concordance 
and, the accuracy of mutual ^rceptions; and V, The couple relationship 
descriptors including stability, fertility communication. tend fertility 
decision authority, A schematic representation appears in figure 2. ^ 
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Behavior 



Fifii KK 2. — PHychuHiicial inndt'l- 



I, Envirnnmf ntal dtMcriptors 
A. Situatiunal varifiblfH: 
L MariUU HtulUr^; 
ai Marrii.'d; 



^2' 
f4i 



!f/ 1 Civil 

t/f! Church . 
in Both 

ConHunHual linion ujiMnnitin lawi 
Living svirh HpouHt' 
Hfparatt^d t>>r ptTHDhnl ri^aHnns 
Ht'parn_tt'd ti)r iJihiT rtMir-iunH ■ ^ 

' 1 i Kn^ugi'd tii hv nifirrif^d 

f2> Currontlv in ntt^ady ndatinn^hip with nno piinnvr 
dii No steady pn_rtnt'r 
r- 1 nivorut'd: 

il' Ciirrpntiy in Htt^idy ridat ifinnhip with uru' purtru'r 
i2i Currt'ntly not in ?^lt?ady rt-hUionHliip with onv pnnnvv 
fi^ Widnwod: 

> i I (^irrontiy m ^^tt'iidy ri'laiioriHhip with one paritu'r 
rj) Curn'ntly not m Htpady ridationHhip svith uno immwr 

»> I Duratifin fd rurnMlt rL'hiLi«}nHht|;i 

Marital hiHtory: 

fii F^rovinii^ rTiarriaK«'^ 
Date (if m;ir^u^l'^^; ' 
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' ' • »^ • • = . . 

e) Duration of murriage ' 

^ d) Reasons for marriage termination 

3, Ag^ and age of spouse * 

4, Education: 

a) Level 

b) Type . , 

. ■ , 5. Religion: , - 

s) Theological affiliation 
6) Chureh'g position 
, c) Religious practice 

d) Agreement of partners ^ ' ^ 

6. Material conditions' 

a) Per capita income ' 
6) Distribution of earnings in family 

c) Regularity of income 

d1 Number of sources of family income (regular employer or multiple 
sources) 

7. Dwelling circunistancei: 
a) Space 

0 b) Privacy 

c) Technical standard (quality) 

d) Household equipment and fumisnl 

e) Who lives in houBehold (family and others) 

8. Employment: 

a) Current training activities (potential ennployment) 
6) . Type and level of job 

c) Hours of work and regularity of working hours 

d) Transportation facilities to and from work 

e) Continuous or seasonal ^ 

f) Location of job (at home or away) 

. g) Partner's employment - 

9. Availability of domestic help: 

a) Available child care (presence or near location of parents or other 
relatives) f 

bf Aecessibiiity of nursery school or kindergarten to plac^jf residence or 
employment 
AO. Social origin: 

a ) Rural urban 

_. - - - - _^ 

b) Level uf parentn' education 

Presence or absence of both parents during childhood 
e ) Number of siblings <age range, position) 
Migration during childhood 
B. Fertility: 

L Circumstances: 

at Number, age, and sex ofctiildren living 

fe i From which marriage of which partner ' if not From, both partners of 
current marriage, and where and with svhorn have children previously 
livegli 

Stillbirths and infant mortalities, approximate dates lalso births of 
malformed infants) 
d) Abortions, both induced and spontaneous, approximute dates 
Previous contraceptive aclivifey . • 
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2. ConsequenceH of yhildbirthH/abortiQns. - 

a) PhysicaH health eftBcts» if any ) 

b) Material teffect on job or dwelling space i 

c) Social iefTects on social activity) 

3. Current availability of fprtility services: , . ^ . ■ 
ai Contraceptis'e information 

6) Contraceptive BUpplieg * . ' ' 

c) Abortion legality • , , ' 

d) Abortion services . . , , 
^e) Prenatal care ^ ' - 

4. Sexual behavioc: V . 
a> Frequency ' ■ 

fe) Regularity ■ - >^ ' . 

c) Timing , * 

5. Potential; ' 
a) PreBcnce of sterility in either partner 

61 Ability of woman to bring pregnancy to completion ' 
t') Ability of couple to bear healthy child 

d) Danger to mothers health of childbearing 
Potential of multiple births 

f) General health status , - 

i^ii^^ft.^n v i r 0 n m e n t i 

\, Natu7?l)f most frequent contacts in relation to fertility matters- 
fiJ With whom: family, friends, colleagues, neighborB 
6i Type of contact and degree of intimacy; 

(If ProfeBsional (e.g., with colleagues, clergy, medical* social services) 
= - . i2f Social (e.g., parents, family, friends, neighbors) 

ci Frequency of contacts regarding subject matter 
IL Subjective aBsesBment of environmental factors 
IIL Individual psychological characteristics 
A. Aspirations in regard to^ 
L Standard of living; 

fiJ Financial . ^ 
61 Material 

t'l Leisure activities ■■>.. . 

2. Education and training 
1 ii . E m p 1 oy m e n t ^' . ^ ^ 

4. Marital relations 

5. Parenthood " . < . 
■^.^^-^^ ^^^^ ^ ^, £lhi4driin j^i'v^m 




7.. Personal freedom reHponsib»Hty in relation to partner and famil 
B. Certain personality characteristics: ^ ^ ^ - 

\. D e p e n (f e n c e / i n d e pe n d e n c e 
.2. Conformity 

3. Modernity 

4. InternuL^external locus of control 

5. Dominance/submissivent:*ss 

C The state of m.ind in regard to fertility dtjcisions 
IV. Concordance and the accuracy of mutual Fsjrceptian 
W Tb6 couple relationship 

Fertility-related communication in— 

L Sexual behavior 

2. Potential childbearing 
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3/ Fertility regulation: 
a) Contraeeption 
6) Abortion 
4, Childrearing responsibilities 
Planning behavior, in^. 
^ L Childrearing 

^ 2, Puture living circumstances 

3. Future employment 

C. Locus of authority: 
, 1. Sexual initiative 

2. Fertility-reflating responsibility 

3. Employment or education of woman 

D. Marital satistaetion: 

1. Sexual matters 

2. Childrearing 

3. Standard of living of family 
4* Woman'! Activities 

' . Category I 

The major objective of obtaining data about the variables of cate- 
^ gory I IS to identify the possibilities of choice behavior to which the 
individual is exposed. It goes without saying that to the extent that 
. samples are selected on the basis of some of the above variables, ag 
recommended earlier, the variable becomes redundant. Thus, a popu- 
lation of newly vi?ed coupleg, married for the first time^ eliminates many 
questions subsumed under '^marital status." Information about the 
availability of fertilicy-regulating services should be obtained, for 
purposes of this category, not from the couple but from environmental 
..^^l^es. The data in this category are meant to be objective data, 
^l^wWiding descriptors about environmental facts and current and pre- 
. Vibus circumstances. It will certainly be true thpt not all variables 
listed above will be. relevant for a given population, ndt only because 
some are redundant but because some are culturally inapproppfate. It 
should be borne in mind that the main criterion for inclusion is rele= 
vance to^thB particular fertility decision or behavior understudy. Thus, 
=.Jn£Drmatii?n^.ahaullhe_huma^ enyjromnent is^jou 

determine the relevance of questions about positive or negative pres- 
sures and assistance by the people in close contact with the respond = 
ents. Information about employment could be sought ni.ainly to deter= 
mi ne t he 1 i ke 1 i h ood o f act ua 1 d 1 sr u p t i o n t h a t a c h i 1 db 1 r t h , for ex a m p le , 
might have on the current employment of the respondent. In this 
ma n ne r, what appears to be . a long list o f v a r i a b lej s r a pi d 1 y n a r r o w a 
down' in the construction of a questionnaire, or the structuring of an 
interview. 

1B7 
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Category II 

While in category I the principal concern is with environmental 
facts, category 11 focuses on an even more critical determinant of 
fertility hehaviorrthe subjective assessment of these variables as they 
are perceived in relation to fertility choice; behavior. In the final analy- 
sis* people act on their beliefs and assum.ptions about the world, and in 
order to measure^the impact of environmental facfebrs on behavior, we 
must have adequ^e knowledge about their evaluation of such factors. 
Within each of the categories of variables' outlined in category I, there 
are parallel judgments made about their importance to a given fertility 
decision. 

For example, if th^lobjective of the research study is to focus on a 
decision to seek "an abortion or to carry a pregnancy to term, questions 
about dwelling circumstances .will deal with the anticipated effect an 
additional child will have on dwelling space. Questions dealing with 
the abortion law will relate to the respondent's belief about what it is 
and how or w^hether it Is llkely'lu be enforced; questions dealing with 
religion will ask the respondent to state what position his or her church 
has taken on the issue, whether he or she agrees with it and accepts it 
as binding, etc. 

As always* the specific objective of the study will direct the re- 
searcher to explpre the speeific interactions between the environfrien- 
tal descriptors and positive or negative influence perceived and the 
strength of those influences on the decision. 

Category III 

Category III, which normally forms the mainstream (together, 
with sociodemographic descriptors) of data sought by psychologists in 
population research, is treated somewhat differently here, in that we 
give only slight attention to deep-^rooted personality characteristics 
and major attention to what is described as the state of mind of the 
individual in regard to fertility decisions. There are several reasons for. 
thi^^ppToarh. FiTSt,^renTCTnbrTiTTg that twt? individuals^ form-euriinit- 
of research and that situa&rral factors, most particularly the stage in 
the fertility career, play a dominant role, it is our feeling that most 
personality measures willhavaonly little causal relationship to actual 
fertility behavior. Secondrpersonality meas^rementr^ife a difficult, 
time-consuming task/which is highly vulneraWe td^ultural differ- 
ences. The development of measures that are vali^, let alone cross^ 
culturally equivalent, is inltself a formidable task:;grttird, for practical 
purposes, the focus of much research must be on mutable factors, and 
personality variables are certainly not readily among those. That is 
not to say however, tliat our approach is less psychological It is rather 
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te of niind. 



that our focus is on the patterns of cognitive and affective factorB that 
dominate a given behavioral situation and that are, we believe, both 
better predictors of behavior and more accessible to modification. 

^Some individual characteristics have.achieved wide acceptability, 
however, as predictors, and they are included in category IIL *We 
recommend obtaining individual psychological data on variables A 
and B. ^ 

' : -VariabreC^lHe state of mlnrm reprd tofeHility dSaiions^l^^ 
at the heart of our research approach in that we feel it is the most direct 
route toward the understanding of the dynamics of fertility choice 
behavior. It draws heavily on a model derived from a communication 
theory first put forward by Ackoff,2« but is, in its present form, quite 
different What follows is a descripfion of major components of choice 
behavior and the relationship in which they can be analytically re- 
viewed. It ?Miot description necessarily of how the decision is formed. 
We believe an identification of these components and descriptions of 
how they are related to each other by the individual will demonstrate 
different paCterns in which these components are synthesized by indi^ 
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Seek to plan jointly with partner (A^ ) 
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do it alone in making plans (Aj) 
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Wait for partner to make plans { A3) 
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FiauRE 4.-The stat#=or.mind matrix for the childbearing ' 

vlduals. Furthermore, we believe that fertility choicebehavior may 
ultimately be modified both by the manipulation of the components 
themselves and the manipulation of the ways in which they are related 

uahJaiS something but has unequally efficient ways 
desired result. Any single state consists-of five interrelated e*?"^^ 
(1) the alternative courses of action the individual believes to b^ 
available to him at that time. (2) the psycliosocial cost of each alterna- 
tive *nposed of negative concomitant aspects of the alternative, (3) 
the possible outcomes that might result from each alternative as con- 
ceived by the iRdividual, (4) the relative value of each outcome^to the 

ndivWual. and (5) his subjective estimate of the likelihood that oUaw^ ^ 
ing a particular course of action will lead to a Particular outcome. 
Three of these elements=K=09ts, values, and estimates of hkehhood- 

are quantifiable, scalable variables. They are displayed in, figure 3. 
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To more fully iUuatFata the itate-of-mind concept, figure 4 depicts 
tiie stete of a person who is poised at the beginning of a long chain of 
dadsions about childbaiuring. At this entry point, the choice concerns 
the ^location of persowl power; that is; which one ^f the married 
partners is to formulate thte plans and make the decisions about the 
r baaring of children? The alternatives that confront the individual at 
this critical decision node are listed in the matrix. Each has its own 
price, deflned as the expenditure of personal resources required to 
carry out a particular course of action plus its negative (in contrast to 
its positive) consequences. The person must estimate the psychosocial 
cost—both to the self and to the marital relationship — ^of assuming a 
posture of dominance (Ay), acquiescence (Aa), postponing action 
or of seeking an egalitarian sharing of power (Ai), The range of 
possible Outcomes and corresponding values for this set of alternative 
courses of action is also found in the matrix. 

While a given state of mind is static, in two senses it leads into the 
Tuture- Firsts outcomes literally place the individual in a new situation 
in which new choice behavior' becomee possible. Second, the individ- 
ual at the time of choosing may project into the future both the choices 
facing him in the new situation, if his behavior succeeds, and those 
facing him if it fails. The extent of a person's foresight has been 
designated a#the planning Jhorizon in several theories of consumer 
behavior and? has been found to be a significant determinant of effec- 
tive decisionmaking. The chain of matrices branching from two of the 
outcomes in figure 4, seeking to permanently or temporarily prevent 
^^^egnancy, is schematicariy represented in figure 5, Each state of 
mind results from the outcome of a preceding choice. 

It is our contention that the major intervenirtg, that iSj psychoso- 
cial, variables that causally relate such factors as socioeconomic class 
to successful fertility-regulating behavior are to be found in the cate- 
gory of variables depicted in figure 5. They include the recognition of 
fertility choice points, the realistic awareness and assessment of the 
state-of-mind components individuariy» the relating of those compo- 
^v^iif cte Mmeh^Qthej^.thi.^suali;mtian o/jht-namsjtate.ramLtijig.fcam.. 
the successful outcome of their choice, and the visualization dtthe new 
state resulting from the failure of their choice. It is our view that once a 
population for^ study in a specific cultural setting is defined and iso- 
% lated as described earliers the fundamental dynamics of choipe be= 
havior can be uncovered by focus on these variables. 

Category IV ^ 

Just as we have indicated that environmental factors need to be 
conaidered in the light of individuaF perceptions of them^ so must the 
actual state of mind of the partner be identified by the respondent. 
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^ • -"^ ^ * ' * ^ 

. Since the unit of study is thf couple, we sugg eit that data in regard to . 

the state of mind he drawn independently from each partner about 

jfiimMl&herself and what each believes to be 'the partner's state of 

min4 In doing s6^ the resoarcher is automatically provided with a ' 

four-%ay compariai^n enaH ing hinv to measure the degree to which the 

^infbnentt of thtfe^ state of mind match each other (concord* 

ance) and the deCTfee 'to which they are correct in their beliefe about 

their partner'a itafce of mmd (accuracy of mutual perception). 

Category V * 

As detailed as ^^^ychosocial model varirtles may appear to be, 
they are designed in such a way that they are obtairiable from inde- 
pendent interviews of the sexual partners and do not require actual 
I couple obiepvation. The value of the data will depend heavily on the 
manher in which the population for study is defined, and on the timing 
of the research >^5ith respect to the short-term procriat\onal phasi of 
the couple. In keeping vrtth this procedure, we suggeit in ^category V 
' that data about the couple relationship be obtained from each iridivid- 
' ual separately, thereby ayoiding the complex problems of observing 
couple interaction and. at the same time gaining a kind of validity 
check on statements ^bout the couple relationship. Much has been^ 
inade of the importance of communication between the partners, In 
fact, it is the end|product of that communication in regard to fertility 
matters that is at issue. For cduples whp are in agreement and know 
each other's views, comr^unication about fertility-related issues may 
be unnetessary, and measure of either quantity or quality of 
communication on that subject may be miileading, For couples who 
are not in agreement or are'' mistaken about each other's viewj, as 
Would Be determined in catego^ IV variables, the need for communi- 
catibn becomes apparent. Andther aspect of great importance is the 
lociia rff authority in the family, that is, in whom does the ultimate 
power reside in regard to fertility-related decisions. Third, the aspect 
of marital satisfaction in general, as well as in regard to fertility 
matters, is qIso important, since it may serve as a key to pre dictions of 
the stability of the relationship. We suggest data be derived from the 
partners on the variables A- D. ' ^ ^ ' 

SOME ADDITIONAL METHOBOLOGICAL ^ 
CONSIDERATldNS 

So far we have discussed concepts of whom to study when and what 
sort oTdata are most needed. We would like to add to this four meth- 
odological considerations of paramount importance in fertility re- 
search. - - * 
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JThe Need for Transnational BEmAB^k 



The facts that the population problem is so urg^-nt from/a societal . 
•point of view and the freedom to manipulate t|e envirorfment ,p 
limited from an expefiipental point of view plade iMense imRortanee 
on the community of psychologista to takj^advE^ntfce ot natum] exper^ 
i^ente by using culturally different conditions.AV.th carehri cons^d- 
Si^ the election of populations withip |ffer.nt ^-^f^^ 
are. comparable to each other on the psych^8o|ml d./nens.on of belt^ 
■ aelectii^ fertility tareer stage characteris«cil transrmtionaUtud^^^ 
can be mounted measuring -the impact o c^ltural/featAirea o the 
environment that exert difierent kinds of j^e&ures on coupl«|fert,hty 
choice behavior. This enables the researcMto.collapsp m me the 
■«c^ulation «f needed data. It is not onlWof belief that .t is feasible . 
.but in many respects this paper^s the r^v^ of a such transnational ■ 
efforts. - * ^ 

Behavioral Validation, X^ri Brospective bTUDv 
As noted at the beginning of*i8 nkpir, we strOilgly feel the need 
for research to pr.oceed from a sourid thfeof tical base if the wmulative^ 
impact of research is to be felt, Tq devJlo| fertility theory requires no^ 
only thfr generatioXi of te.«table hypoih^ses that are^reJated to each 
other, but their validation by behavi|r^l measures; To do so requires 
prospective studies done over time irf v^hich some possibility of e^tab- 
* lishihg causal links between certWih psychoaocial factors and be- 
havioral events can be made. This rirokdure is essential if we are to 
progress in our ablHty to di8crimin£|(te|valid from invalid causal rela- 
tionships and, ultimately, build th|^y. ^ 

• Change AND THE NioiECTED MmoRiTY 

In many of our sociological aild jkaychological- studies, when we 
draw conclusions about the majorit;^bl havior in the populations under 
study we-tend to forget or ignore li e feviant behavior of minorities in 
our samples. For some fertility research objectives, it is sometimes the 
n^nority that should interest us .TO^t. Patterns of ferti ity behavior 
along with sexual behavior, the rule of women, and family structures 
arechangingrapidly throughoutthef rid. Nevertheless, ifwewereto 

look, fbrfxample.a a newly wed 4pLlation i" "developing country, 
we are likely to find that a majoritl- dL not actively plan-to hmit their 
^ si..- early in their marriagJ. f e are also likely to find that a 

, . mh^oHfy do an/ that that niinonlJii growing,. What -akes U^tmi- 
Zritylmr from the majority whytheir cultural milieU and the r, 

. -^eco^mic characteristics do nMa subject of gre^t relevance to 
the dynamite of fertility bchaviorjtfr|P changing world. . 
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Mutable Variables and the MoDiriCATiON of Behavior 

In categoiy HtC of the psychosocial model described above we 
dealt with the state of mind of individuals in regard to fertility deci- 
.sions and in category IV with the partneri' concordance and the accu- 
racy of their mutual perception of these states of mind. The variables 
contained within those categories are primarily mutable variables 
that can be eub^cted to ^change by a variety of public ^d private, 
means. The choice points available to the couple^ — ^the awareness of 

. ;flJtef)Mttyf^^ the realistic assessmentof the cost of those alternativea, , 
thm a4justinent of subjective probabilities about the likelihood of con- . 
sequences of methods to objective realities, the aAvareness of outcomes ^ 
ahd the? capability of planning with these components in mind for 
possible succfess or failure of the alternatives chosen— can be modifled 
fai' more^'readily by education directed at specific subgroups than can 
environniental,. sociodemographic, or deep-rooted psychological vari- 

^ablesV It is our contention that*the understandings predictioh, and 
modification of voluntary behavior can best be met by dealing with 
these ingredients of the dynamics of fertility behavior. 

Fertility Choice BEHAVidR ANp the Provision of 
. Alternatives 

Finally, while we have stressed rtie couple as the prima source of 
data, discussed how juch populations might most fruitfully be iden- 
tified and sampled, focused oH^'^eir perceptions of the world arouhd ' 
them, and coiisidered how their jbeni^'^ior might be modified by altera- 
tipns in those perceptions, we must also recognise that when fertility- 
regulating behavior is decided on, a significant factor in thq successful . 
outcome of couple choice behavior is the behavior of those providing 
wrvices, products, or simply informatidli. Health, education, and wel- 
fare service providers are also in th^^domain of the psycholo^st in 
search of the dynamics of fertility behavipr and need to be studied as 
the midd lie men between individual choice and public policy. 
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SUMMARY 



derstanding of < 
tljree main reas 



It is4he broad contention^of this chapter that there is ah urgent 
need for psychologists to pursue research leading to a clearer un- 
Ihe dynamics of fertility choice behavior. There are 
J )ng for this: fertility choice behavior is (1) the major 
causal factor of che population crisis; (2) modifiable, and (3) a proper 
and impprtant subject matter for psychologists as scientists of human 
behavior, . / , . . 
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This paper makes reconpme^^ . 
for study niifht be^fined; the tiraing of resea^cH in relation to the 
ihort- and long-term stages of the fcrtility career, the nature of d^ta 
that need to he 'collected/and the methedological factors in the design 
'qfreiiarch/lnbriei; we recommend that the couple be theprima^^unit 
of reiearch, that populations for study be^derined on the biopaychosp- 
cial dimeniion of stage of the fertility career/and that the data to to 
collected fall into the ibUowing fi ve categories of variables: (1) certain 
environmental factorsas objectively measured, (2) some of those same 
iaetors as perceived by thf respondent; (3). some individual cha^ 
teriitics focused primarily on th^Jndividuars in regard to 

specific fertility decision^ (including (a) the awareness of all^rnatiV^, 
Cb) the psychosocial cost^ assigned to them, (c) the belief about tfie 
likelihood »f certain ajternatiyes leading.to dertam outcomes, (d)3€he 
identification of those outconies/and (e) the values placed ori'them; the 
nature of those data is to be taken in the frai^iework of a chain of 
eventual new states, and the major concerns in that regard are with 
the presence of planning for success or failure of behavioral choices), 
(4) the concordance between partners and the accuracy of their mutual 
perception; and ('5) certain characteristics tff|he couple that relate to 
communication, division of responsibiUties, locus of aurtiority, and 
satisfaction together. * , 

We suggest that such data can be derived independently from each 
partner, or minimally from one, injluding data about the partner's 
beliefs, and that it is not essential (altough certainly desirable) to 
observe couple interaction in vivo/ The more precise defining of the 
populations for study reduces the very large number otvartebles that 
would otherwise need to be considered, and the research consequently 
becomea both easier to manage and more sure of conclusive interpf eta^ 
tion. 

' The^ossibility of defining populations for study on the basis'of 
self^selecting kopsychosociai dimensions makes cross=cultural com- 
^parisons more meaningful and we urge. that they be made because of 
the tremendous gain to be derived from the natural experiment of ^ 
diverse conditions throughout the world; when the .urgency of useful 
findings is so great The thinking presented in this paper is in fact a 
product derived from the interaction on a transnationalbasis of secial 
science researchers and encourages us in the belief that such studies 
are feasible. The widely held view among our colleagues is thatVhile 
cultural and environmental factors difTer, principles of the dynamics of 
choice behavior are held in common. It is those principles that must 
form part of a theory of fertility choice behavior and, in a classical 
pattern, the development of new hypotheses for behavioral testing. We 
urge therefore the development of additional transnational prospec^ 
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tive §tudiei of fertility choice behavior at difTerent stages in the fertil- 
' career and in intaraction with different kinds of service and infor- 
mation providers, and that whenever possible, they be donf on a 
prospective basis so that behavioral tests qf the validity of hypotheses 
become possible, / . 

Fifially, as behavioral scientists, we wish to emphasize that the 
study of fertility dynamics is qCprofdund importance for theoretical as 
well as practical reasons and tfiat the science of psycholo^ has much 
- to gain from its pursuit. 

4 / ., - ^ . , \ ' ■ ■ . ' ' 
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PURPOSE OF THE. WORKSHOP 

For several decades, there has been an intensive search for expla- 
nations, prediction, and regulation of population phenomena^ The 
discipline most central 'in research and study on populatiqn has been 
socio lo^-detnography J Predominantly, the focus has been on numeri- 
cal aasessinents; rates of population growth and decline, migration, 
and differential fertility across national and cultural groups have 
rec^ved a great deal of attentioh. Only recently have other disciplines 
recognized that sutfh pHenomena deserve consideration from the 
perspective of their own disciplinary^ concepts Mhd by means of their 
unique methodolopes, - 

^ Surprisingly, despite the fact thafthe entire realm of population 



* Thi workshop was Bponsored by the Ameriein PsychoIogi£a^^ Association Task 
Porca on Population, Family Plansing, and Population Policy, and by the Center for 
Population 'Research oC_the National Institute of Child Health and Human Develop- 
mtnt. The sponsors wish to expreap deep appreciation to the digtinguiihed participants 
who contributed so rftuch time, ener^, knowledge^ and ability to fulfilling the purposes 
of the workshop. B^cial thanks are due W, Gjant Dahlstromi who served so ably as 
chairman of the .workshop. A list of participan& is furnished at the end of this paper. 
■ Thompion and Newman have presented a brief report of the workshop.- 
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study is predoiTlinantly focused explicitly on human behaviors, 
' psycholo^ has been very slow to recognize population as a legitimate 
research arid content focus, or, in fact, to perceive the psychological 
nature of the questions put;by members of other disciplines seeking an 
understanding of population behaviors. Ne vert he less,, there is almost 
no question focused on by population researchers tbat.shoulci not be of 
crucial concern to psychologists. In terms of fertility behaviorSi a 
' aampling of questions suggests the need for extensive and intens^ive 
psychologicarattentiont for example, WTiy do people have excess fertil- 
ity? What is the meaning of children tq parents? What are the glterna-* 
tfves to childbearing ( such as careers for women)? How doetf unwanted- 
childbearing affec^ parents, siblings. 'and the child? Why do people 
select a certain coh^aceptive— or refuse a 11?* How do people respond to 
appeals for changes in family size? Who influenced family size? In the 
investigation of almost any popuratiori issue— migration, environi 
mental aituations (such crowding),Mnfant mortality, or any of the 
vast range of concerns— psycho logicaLantecedejits apd consequences 
deserve attention. Theoretical and research focus on such phenortiena 
sho^uld be seen not merely as a response to societal and scientific needs, 
significant as these are, but^niore important, as legitimate and endur- 
*ing con^rhs of psychology and of aTTbehayioral sciences, whether qr 
not a populatiorf crisis is perceived to exist. " " 

The reaso*is why pBychoIogists have delayed in integrating popu- 
lation study in their teaching and reEsearch ar^ no doubt multiple and 
varied. It may be that there: is simply a lack of know ledg^among 
psychologists ©fthe breadth and depth of the population field and of the 
explicitly psychological dimensions involved. Such a lack of awareness 
certainly would preclude the extensive and intensive focus required for 
developing an adequate substantive basis for the incorporation of 
population in undergraduate or graduate tiducation in psychology, TKe 
^result has been that, to this point, psychology students (and thus 
emerging psychologists)^ have not been trained to perceive population 
phenomena from a psychological perspective or to study them by 
psychology's laboratory, clinicaU and field methods, 

A workshop entitled/'Developing and Educating Psychologists 
for Work in the Population Area/' held at the University of North 
Garolina, Octobef 24^26, 1971, was sponsored by the American 
Psychological Association lAPA) Task Force on Population, Family 
Planning, and Population Policy, and by the Center for Population 
-Research of the National Insti^tute of Child Health and Human Devel- 
opment. A major purpose was to develop plans for enhancing the focus 
on population ^psychology in academic settings, in order to prepare 
.emerging psychologists for research, teaching, or administration in 
the area of population psychology, ' , 
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A humter of psychologistg currently engaged in^reiearcl^and 
te^ching>m pop:ulation and several departeTiental chairmen or repr0- 

tntativei of departments with interests in^population participated in 
a workshop. / ^ 

, , FRAMEWORK OF THE WORKSHOP ^ 

" ^- ' - ^ \ ' - 

Because of the dearth of population imtarial in the education of 

p^choIpgistSj.i to consider not only the entire college- 

university educational process, but also postdoctoral education. Thus/ 
, the workshop focused on developing wa^s of (1) encouraging and 
stimulating students in undergraduate^sychology courses (espe^cially 
p^chology majors) tq/consider population as an interesting, produc- 
tive, and socially significant area in which to develop a career as a 
piychologist; (2) motivating graduate studpnts to prepare for a career 
in psycKology, with speeial ^inphasis on future Work in the population 
area as^a professor, researcher/administrator, or any combination of 
these; and (3) attracting psychologists to postdoctoral education to 
obtain the background that would enable them tQ tnake optimal use of 
their psycholbgical expertise in population research and teaching; ■ 
Basic to alldiscussrons of developing psychQlogists for population 
work is the expectation that each department of psychology will con- 
sider these matters in the light of its own program content and goaW, as 
#ell as of the resources and objectives of the university, ^ 

POSTDOCTORAL EDUCATION ^ 

■ " . . 

Although it is the last level of th^ educational sequence that 
begins with the undergraduate, postdoctoral education ofTers the most 
.rapid and expeditious way of supplying psychologists desf^erately 
needed for population teaching and research. Psychologists with vary- 
ing degrees of knowledge of population, from none to some, .could 
obtain 1 or 2 years of postdoctoral education in population. Psycholo- 
jists considering postdoctoral education might avaif themselve^^of 
opportunities to discuss such training with psychologists and others 
already in the population field. This training, tailbrmade to suit their 
needs, could best Be taken at a university population center or in a 
department having the appropriate personnej'and facilities.'' ' * 

While the postdoctoral education should lean heavily orj 
sociologists and demographers, who are likely to have basic population 
knowledge- and methods, and on psychologists with a population ^ 



"A Hjt of population centefs may be obtainLid from Pianned ParGnthood=^WorId ^ 
'Population. Directory of Population Researvh and Study . Cert ivrn in thn USA. 1972^1973. 
^p. No. 104. New York. ' ■ / ' . 

. ■\. J'" / " . \ . ^ * ^ , . ■^ / ^ 
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backgrpund,/such an educational experience should certainly be inter- 
disciplihai^r. Tbus, the postdoctoral student should ^Iso plan to draw 
on population s^cialisti from disGipUnes such as economics, an- 
thropplogyi polUical science, public health, and reproductive biology. 
A psyeholopit with 1 or 2 years^of such intensive postdoctoral educa- 
tion in popttilation should then be competent to conduct population 
resiarch and to begin to build courses and course sequences that would 
provide an integrated focus on population piychology. 

i Beoauafe ^f^the ifrgent need for population psychologists, cpn^ 
dVnsed, poatdoctoral education^^for eKample, 4- to S-^week intensive 
slimmer prop^^ms—is being considered. Such programs would be of- 
ftr^d to members of other discipHnes (e,g., economics, anthropolo©^, 
/sociology, political science, and geography) as well as to p^chdlogista, 
/To be maximally useful, the program should offer all participants a 
/ core course in social demography, the area in whieh the fundamental 
population issues and the majority of population research have been 
/ centered. The major component of such an intensive program, how- 
" ever, woGld be a comprehensive, populati^M^focused course*in the 
participant's own discipline. Part of the goal for#ach participant would 
be to develop a research project or a population psychology curriculum 
for his initituti^n;^uch an intensive summer program would provide 
irtteraction among members of various disciplines, such that the psy- 
chologists not dniy would be prepared to provide basic population 
teaching find research inpopulation, but alsg would be attuned to the 
complex interdiscipUnary nature of population issues. 

, V UNDERGRADUATE EDUCATJON 

Population research, traihing, and administratjon draw on a 
number of disciplines, including the biolog:ical, hioii^dic^l, 
behavioral^social, and mathfematical-stdtistic^l sciences. Thus, prepa- 
ration for Workan population requires the same broad intfellectual and 
scientific foundations ^necessary for all sclentiftc work. The 
background requirements are sijnilar, and the education of a popula^ 
tloh psychologist, judiciously managed, should prepare the atudentfor 
broad basic competence as a psychologist, with the capacity to apply 
his education to diverse behavioral and societal issues, / 

The^means of developing a piopulation foGu^ in .psychology are 
varied. Population might be^included as a topic in a basic course,(as in 
introductory psychology) or as an area of sociaL application &f 
psycholofical concepts in others. The nature of such focuses would 
depend dn course content and instructional goals; a few examples 
follow. — ^ , = , 
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Wpulation Topics in PsYCHOLdGY Courses : ^ % 

QwMr^, bi^odueihg pd^ulation to psycholpSy studepti'coiild 
as aL^topic included in introductory courses. This frame work* 
\ lwould tstablish population as a necessaiy and legitimata area , for 
Vpgycholo^sts to^udy and would also enooura^ student- interest in 
Wah social problem a^as. Such an introductory focui might require 
. ^lat ta^books cdntain sectiMs or materials concerning population 
- plianomena and lisues; most ititroductoiy texts do n^t now cpntEtiq 
"^"iuclimifiiHals* While p have not yet produted a large b^^T 

of r^saarch and theory in the population neld, there ii a sufficient 
amount of relavant mat#ijial from other behavioral^social sciences that 
be used to begin to place population more firmly in psychological 
teaching and research^ ^ 

Introdiwtory cowrae. Briefly, in the introductory course, three ap- 
proaches to population could be used. The first approach wouldcon- 
sidar reasons why psycholo©^ should focus on population; the second 
would pertain to the^application of p^chological tnetl^pdsaild theories 
to poptllation; and the third would use population t$ in exemplar of 
soqial^bihavioral issues that might confront the psychologist. The 
three approaches are indeed complementary; whil^^wlude^ tQlhe^re as^ 
the means of considering population in a basic courie, they are alio the 
approaches that might be used in focusing on population in other 
psycholo^ courses* with more details and compllex handling as course 
level and content alter. ^ V ' , * ^ 

Course BpeciQliMatigns, There is a wide range 9f course and pro- . 
graming specialization in psychology. There are the broader areas of 
clinicar, develdpmentalj experimental, quant\tative, physioldgicaK 
and social; and there are more ipecialiEed courts in such areai as 
adolesce nee j attitude theories and measurement, learning, perception, 
^rsonality, small groups^ and tests and measurements,' In all courses 
and areas, certaijn population topics and research approaches to theie 
topics would be salient. Individual teaching and research styles would 
^p'eatly influence the riature and diegree of focus. For this reaaoh, only 
brief examples relating to certain areas are provided to delineate 
possibilities for integrfiting population into psychology courses and 
cumcula. ^ * ^ 

ClinicflL In the clinical area, population topics might be a part of 
certain course or topic considerations, or these could be expanded to the 
point of a tatal course on such topics *ms psychodynamics of, family 
planning and contraceptive behavior; psychodynamics of abortion and 
steriliiation; family dynamics and women's roles; and clinical practice 
in such areas as family planning, contraception, abortion, and sterili- 
zation. - i 
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Developmental-child. In the devalppmental-Ghild area, population 
phenomena of concern may .already be a part of a course or courses. 
Examples of such issues are the origin and development of reproduc- 
tive and contraceptive behavior and attitudes; efTects of child spacing, 
family size, and familial sex composftion on child development; repro- 
ductive andfontraceptive behavior, and out^of^wedj^p^ births during 
adolescence; origiri^and development of motivationsTdr and al,terna- 
taves'to parenthood. Developed more fully, these concepts might result 
in a very sound theory-research, course, 

ExperimentaL A number of experimental psychological concepts 
also have relevance for population. Some, of the major issues in this 
area pertain to thie means of acquiring and^iiti>difying behaviors. F6r 
this reason, focuses on behavioral modification and a clarification of 
the reward-punishment dimensions in, for example, incentive and 
other policies for affecting population growth are dual concerns of 
experimental psychology and population. Theoretical and experimen- 
tal approaches to such phenomena as motivation, perception, cogni* 
tion» and decisionmaking, as these relate to reproductive and other 
population behaviors, are legitimatp^ concerns of experimental psy- 
chologists. Because many experimental psychologists have become 
involved in the application of fudh concepts to social problems, popula- 
tion might well fit into thir general approach. 

f Social. Sociarpsychojogy courses could discuss such matters as ( 1 ) 
social, economic, ethnid, educational, and political factors that con- 
tribute to and are also consequence^ of various population phenomena 
such as reproductive behavior, migratory behavior, urban behavior, 
and density; (2) dttitude theories and methodologies with respect to 
family planning, cohtraception, and abortion; and (3) socialization 
processes, interpersonal innuehces, social comparison and reference' 
groups, and similar considerations related to the development and 
maintenance of reproductive and other population attitudes and be- 
haviors. In experimental social psychology, major contribution^ to the 
population field would result from the application of laboratory me.th- 
ods in performing studies that would require large expenditures of 
time and money if research were to use field experiments that may be 
less amenable to controls. ¥or example, laboratory studies could, be 
conducted on such problems as (1) assessment of attitudes toward- 
diverse population phenomena, for example, family planning, family 
size, and contraceptive behavior; (2) assessment of social=psychologicaI' 
mediators of such attitudes and of behaviors such as mifr*ation and 
policy opposition; and (3) designing and assessing the effectiveness of 
communication and other programs directed at effecting change in 
diverse population attitudes and behaviors. Experimental laborat^iy 
research (combined, where feasible, with fidjd research) for exploring 
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such issues would use and expand extant theoretical concepts. Thus, 
both theofetidl considerations of and research on crucial population 
questions should fit into existing courses. Further, because there are 
social'piychological factors involved iri all popifiation behaviors, 
theoretical and research considerations of the wi de range of population ' 
issues provide suflricien^content for one or more courses. 

PhyBiological In physiological' psychology,, as well as in experi- 
mental and developmental psycholo^, there are a number of popular 
tion Issues of explicit cqncern. The psychobiology of reproductive be- 
havior; the role of j^owth, endocrinological, and nutritional factors in 
such behavior; and the effects of reproductiv.e behavior on growth, 
neurplo^cal, and endocrinological factors are illustrations of popuU- 
tion subjects that a^e central issues in these subareas. 

Quantitative. Quantitative psychology also has a unique set of 
research methods^nd^analyses thaf are highly applicable tp popula= 
tion. Developing p^chometric models of popuJation growth and 
^changes, using decision-tree models in studies of family size, applying 
unfolding techniques to perception of various size families* and cogni- 
tive mapping of cbhcepts relating to population are all possible and 
legit^ate concerns of quantitative psychologists. Further, because 
quantitati ve psychology is content free (in terms of the material that 
may be assessed by the diverse methods of concern), teaching quantita- 
tive methods with a fdcus on population questions is entirely feasible. 

More specialized courses. In all the more specialized courses cited 
earlier, population issues rre of concerp and could be a major focus. For 
example, in courses on personality, motivation, and tests and meas- 
urements, both the important issues of consideration and the meas- 
urement of personality and motivational issues ip population could be 
integrated into conceptualizations and research focuses of the 
academician, 

PoPiJLATioN Psychology Courses 

Any psychology department that considered population important 
could offer &t least one undergraduate course, perhaps at an inter- 
mediate level, in psychology and population. Such a course could 
present a systematic integration of the concepts, theories, methods, 
and findings of psychoJogy in relation to important population 
phenomena. Among the topics considered would be reproductive be- 
havior; fertility regulation, contraception, and family planning; popu= 
lation distribution, including migratory behavior, growth of cities, and 
density factors; and population policy, with its psychological, social, 
political, economic, and ethical implications. If departments wished to 
give greater emphasis, a more advanced course, or series of courses, in 
population psychology also could be given" - ■ 
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An undergraduate course ipr courses) in popuration and psychol- 
ogy would indicate to the student the departnieht'.^ interest iii popula- 
tion. It would also provide students with a rtiore Hystematic, integrated 
picture than they.could obtain from discussions of population topics in 
the various psychology counseH, as important as these discussions are, 
and wolild help to satisfy thejcreat and growing interest ofpsycholo^y 
undergraduate students in population, . ^ ' 

' \ \ ' =^ ; 

Interdisciplinary UNDERGRADyATE Education in 
• Population 

.Since population studies involve a numbt?r oT sciences, a svell- 
eelected interdisciplinary 'program would probably constitute the best 
undergraduate preparation for. population work. Such a progragi 
would be perfectly feasible for a psychology major, if the departmental 
requirements are sufTiciently nexible and the student is carefully 
advised. That is, while concentrating in psychology, the student could 
also be aided in selecting a vvell-ir^tegrated set of courses oriented to 
and supporting of the population field. For example, the student coul^^ 
take several traditional psychology courses, such'iis de'velbpmental, 
social, and experimental design,, and some advanced-level^sychology 
courses relevant to population, such a/a population psychology semi- 
nar, individual readin^and research courses in psychological aspects 
of population, and honors work with focus on some'psychological issue 
in population. The majority of related courses might be'selected fram 
areas such as sociology ('demography and family sociology in particu- 
lar), anthropologyT political science, economics, statistics, and city 
planning. The resi migfit'be chosen from such areas as zoolngy, repro- 
ductive biology, and public health. With such a background, the stu- 
dent could enter graduate school in psychology or another population- 
oriented discipline, where hjs strength in psychology should affect his^ 
future education and hia career. If the student terminates at the 
bachelor's level, he or she should be more preparectto fill a position in 
the population area= 

GRADUATE EDU-CATION PROGRAMS 

Much has been said about the possible cuntri^utiuns of p^ychulo- 
gists to the population field. Such Htatementsi.ire based on*the assump- 
tion that psychologists acquire capabilities and c ha ra^^teri sties that 
enable them to make contributions to populatitm s^dius that arl 
different from those which otherbehavioral-social scienfistH can make. 
Such capabilities might include the specirrl theoretical and empirical 
subject matter of psychology, which emphasizeH under.standing the 
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behavior of individuals, both as individuals and as ihiaractors, and 
underetandi ng hujftia^i groups in terms oflDoth indrvidU^i and larger 
aggregate factors. The psychologist emphasises sdch rnWters as— 

1, The development of prftise and testable theories \ 
2' The necessity to t^st thebries and hypotheses '^By accurate, 



quantitative empirical methods 



\ 



3, Sophisticated, quantitative methodologies and techniques 
> 4, Highly developed statistical and mathematical methods of 
data analysis and synthesis ■ \ 

5, Pacsimonious and logical interpretation of data that stays as 
close to the data as possible 

6, R^rvices and administration based on the analysis, synthesis, 
'* and interpretation of relevant data 

^hile^it may be difncult to establish this constellatidn of characteris- 
tics ^s' unique to psychologists, the characteristics do indicate some of 
the capabilities psychologists can bring to the study^^ of popul^^n. 
Purthermore, it may be stressed that population research and ser\dces 
certainly appear to be in need of such capabiy,ties. The psychologist 
acquires many of these capabilities^ approached, and attitudes dMihg 
graduate education, although he may develop them to A greater ex^^t 
during his later career. Therefore, a graduate program that has the 
objective of producing psychologists foi' population work must insure 
that the student re<f^ives the education (core and methods courseSi etc.) , 
necessary to make him a psycholdjis^. ^ ^ 

At the same time that disciplinary expertise is assured, interested 
departments, or departments that have interested students^ also 
should aim toward educating for expertise in population. Such a 
gfAduate program should be as interdisciplinary as possible. 

Given that a psychology department wishers tm aid a student in 
pursuing a doctorate combining both psycholo^cal ekpertise and an 
adequate background in population, possibilities for population focus 
vary in terms of the intensity of focifs. The examples listed below 
provide levels on the continuum from a relatively low to a' high .em- 
phasis on population. ' " 

Dissertation on Population Problems 

The approach involving the least change in most programs would 
be for the student to do his doctoral dissertation on a population 
problem. The student would have a major special area or areas (e.g., 
experimental, developmentaL, social, clinical, ot physiological) and^ 
would choose his population dissertation in the majonarea. In addition 
to the usual psychology core and methods courses, the student could 
be requited to take basic demogTaphy, particularly social demography, 
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courses as an outside rninor. 'rheHe cnursys will give the Btudent an 
understanding df hiisic pupuiation dynamics and the major social and 
economic relationships that have mii.de "popu la t ion problems criti^l 
and relatively difTicult to solve in many area^cof the world. The basic 
courses are essential to familiari/A* tlie student with the concepts and 
measures commonly employed in describing population phenomena. 
They would include such topics as relationships among age distribu= 
tions, fertility, and mortality; the interaction of uhanges in the^ timing 
of births and completed family size: the relative contributions of patu-' 
ral increase and migration-to the geop^aphic distribution of popula- 
tion; the relationship of changing age distributions to employment 
opportunities; and the relati€)nshi[^ of population grosvth to economic 
development. Although all these topics are outside the normal courses 
to which a psychologist is exposed., they contain knowledge that is 
essential to an adequate i^nderstandiiig of population phenpniG^a, to 
an appreciation of significant populatibn^prnblems, and to the design of 
re se a rc h p r oj e 1 1 s t h a t w ill yield re 1 e v a n t fin drn gs . The rem a i n de r of 
the student's work would be similar to that^ of other psychplogy , 
graduat? students with his fields of specialization, except thajt the 
student should 4k* able to taj^e mora, pupa latio^ work in accordance 
with his choices aryci the <n^ailable time. With such preparation, the 
d i sse r t a t i on cou 1 d c o m bine t h e . s pe'C i a 1 a re a an d po pu 1 a t i on foe i oft he 
student. . ^ ' 

DiSSERTATlOK AND SPECIALIZATION IN POPULATIOI^ 

- '\ ' ■ " ■ ■ ■ i = 

Some psychology department.^ rnay decide to give population'more 

emphasis. In such cases, in addition tf) a dissei'tat*ion on a population " 
psychology topic, the student could substitute population for one of tho 
required psycho lof^cal areas of special izatiori. Thus, the amount of 
time, effort, ^nd cObTrse vvoV:k requirt^l for a specialization area could be 
devoted to population studies. E)e pending on the courses and rusources 
available, the student coull *select from, graduate courses on popula- 
tion giv/n by sociologists, VconomiHts, anthropologists, others. 
Such anlapproach requiresjBome nexibility^from those who establish 
requirements, fo r gr a d u a t s 1 1 1 dents i n p s v c hoi o gV .. It a 1 so r eq u i res 
commitment to the develupniv^nt of content courses focusing on popula- 
tion but incorporating rr>levant basic psychological theories and.meth- 
ods. This commitment is necessary because the student %vho chooses 
such a graduate program HhoLdd be assured the mearts of developing 
competence in psychology equivalent ttPstudents with other psychoid 
, .ogy foci. With suc^ a background in ptjpulation. greater career oppor- 
tunities as a psycholugist and brouder possible resoarch activities 
would becomp available t()^the graduate of such a program, 
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Interdisciplinary^^ DucATip With Psychology Paset 

Thiedevelopmant of an interdisciplinary population graduate edu- 
cation program operating from the psychology depar^ent requires 
more innovative and .flexible thinking than either of the foregoing 
kinds ofJoctoral education. To consider such a program, a psychology 
department needs to recognize the value of preparing some psycholo- 
gists to be as expert afe^ppssiblf in both psycholo^ and populations so 
that they can make their greatest possible cpntribution to p^fchologi- 
cal research, education, and services in the population field. It i^ 
necessary, also^ to act on the assumptiori that graduate students in 
psychology pan become good psychologists without taking as many 

^jjsychology courses as were formerly required. - 

In the interdisciplinary education program, the gradpate student 
would be ekpeeted to take th© psychology and' demography core and 
methods ccfurses, and to specialize in one or two areas of -psychology. 
Beyond this, with the aid of an adviser, the graduate student would' 
tailor hi^ doctoral program to meet his objectives of developing the 
capabili]ty to work on the psychosocLal assets of population^researchj 
.training, and services. The student would carefully choose re levant - 
course j clinical y field, and laboratory wofk in such disciplines as 
psycho logy J sociology j economics, anthropQlogy^ political science, 

!. statistics, city planning, reproductive biology", maternal and child 

: healthy and ob^stetrics and gynecology. The student would be encour- 
: aged to obtain more training in some methodo logical areas other than 
pSyqhology graduate students usually receive, such as appropriate 
field experience, survey methodology, and sampling. Field placement 
could well be in overseas as well as domestic orsanizations. 

It may be recognized readily that such an interdisciplifiary pro= 
gram would ,give the student an enriched scientific and'in^lJectual 
background while merging laboratory; field, and clinical approaches to 
produce fresh outlooks, underetandings, and approaches. Psycholo- 
gists are slowly but gradually turning to the study of significant social^ 
political^ and economic problems. This interdisciplihary approach fur- 
nishes a genuine basis for studying such problems while focusing on 
population, a highly importantSand enduring national and internS- 
tional problem with diverse (psychological, social, political, economic, 
medical, public health, legal, and other) facets and implications. ' 

. Graduates of an interdisciplinary progTam would be able to func- 
tion well in a peychology department. They could teach their share of 

. the traditional psychDlogy courses^^but have the added advantage of 
being able to teach ordinary, reading, or tutorial courBes and direct 
theses on the psychosocial aspects of pcjpulatipn and^other important 
social issues. Such psychologists also could teach interested population , 
students from, other behavioral-feocial science disciplines, as memters 
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of the psychoiofy^ department, as members of another behavioraU . 
Bocial science department, or as members of a population research and^ 
framing center or program. Such psychologists coiild also be expected 
tq make major.psychological research coatributions to the jDopulption 
field. If their interests develop in the population services of admmiB= 
mtive areas, they would be well equipped to engage^n such activities, 

GENERAL SUPPORT AND RESOURCES ' , 

■ , Student Interest - . . . / 

^ Plans for developing educational programs at lK)th the *un^ 
*dergraduate and graduate- levels should take; student interest into 
account as much as is considered feasible and possible. Student inter^ 

' est carrbe^a source of: support, not only in fulfilling requirements that ^ 
c|>urses or educational acti'^i^ties must have^a stipulated niimber of 

. ^udents, bur also V inform admihistrators and profes^rs.that stu= 
dents feel the needfor and want to take certain courses or related work. 

^ There 'seems/to be a growing interest in population phenomena 
among psych^^ and other behavioraUsocial sderice students, Ba- 
pf odiictive b^vior, contraception, out^o^wedlock pregnancies, moti- 
vations.for Jarenthood. population growth and decline, and urban 
concentl-atiorkH of population a4te some of th^ population problems that 
deeply affect Ijfudents and greatly stir their interests. It may well be 
that some students may play a useful role In educating fpmilty mem^ 

' bers,,particula.rly bf psychology students (underggkrfuate and 
graduate) get Into" other behaviora^soc\al science courses, such as 
sociology or public health, work in family^plannmg clinics or field 
installations, and bring back the broadening eflects fas in semjnar 
papers or theses) of these experiences to psychQlogy. trough this 
input, faculty members and other students might.become stimulated 
to branch out dn their own into population. and^o^^^^ea&Hn which 
they' previously may noLhave been involved. 

' ^ ' Faculty Interest. 

Proceeding from students to faculty, it is clear that a psychology 
department entering the populafion area would need at least one 
fdculty niember who is interested m and informed about population 
and who wishes to^xpand work in this field. For any sizable amount of 
population work, more such faculty members would be ^leeded. Aiso, 
faculty membt^rs giving the various psychology courses would have to 
be interested enough to determine how they cquld make population 
topics integral parts of such courses. ^ - . 
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f . Beyond these essential considerations, it would be neqpssary for 
other departmental members, and perhapB especially the department * 
chairman, to. show, a willingness to^recQgnize^that an emplhasis on 
'^pulation is a normal productive professional path for psychologists 
to follow. Further, it would be necessary to.a^ccept the point-that 

I working on population within the framework of a professional interest 
is a perfectly legitimate gcientific piirsUit for a psychologist and ilm 
that this isjegitimate^within.the various subdisciplines or specializa- 

' tions of psycho lo^, . ■ ^ ' ... 

Instructional MATERiALg ' 

It is ptobable that there is actually .adequate material on popula* 
tion that has psychological relevance for use for instructional pur- 
poses. Also, useful and provocative reading listp -can be developed 
within most psychological 'subdWciplihes, It is likely, Ijowever, that 
there is need for good resource ^textbpdks 6riented*t6ward instruction. 
These may be forthcoming withlnVhe next few years. . % 

It has been suggested that thaAPA or oth^ appropriateorganiza- 
^ tibns explore mechanisms fdr a "curriculum bank," which, if realized, 
coulcfAake available a number oC reE^)urces, For example, topic and 
areal bibliographies (perhaps ann?0tated)i course outlines, ah.4 cur- 
^iculu^p formats might be ma dfr available. Along with an information 
bank, a file rhight be kept of qourses .being taught and programs in 
existence; from such a listmg, interested persoTrs mighf more easily 
L pursue a specific interest^pr program area. Perhaps, from such a list- 
mg, interested departments could seek consultants and workshop'par- 
ticipants. > . t ' . . . ' . 

It should be stressed that^a curFiculum bank and a course-'j^ 
curriculum file do not ekist at presenWf orne centers and departments 
no doubt do have^bibliographies ayailable; the existence of these would 
have to be explored by interested individuals or departfhents. It is also 
. possible that some penters have affiliated faculty who might be avail- 
able for consultation; again, thi^ possibility would have to be explored. 
It is prdbable that biblio^aphies can be genBrated by .various biblig- 
graphic services. Also, the abstracts in other disciplines, as weli*as in 
: psycho logy i do include many population topics. The Population Inde^C' 
' sp^cializeain bibliographies and abstracts of the population literature. 
^ The APA increasingly has indexed issues of concern to the psychologist 
inter^ted in population ^d will no doubt continue to do so. Psycholo= 
^sts^ should makd^heir concern for topics to be indexed known to the 
^A. ' 
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\ population psychology 
\ University Resources and Administration, 

• It is probable that psychology departments in universities that 
have population research arid training centers or faculty members who 
are in the population field in other departments isuch as sociology, 
^ €conomics/and anthropology) will have greater opportunities to de^ ^ 
1* velop in the population.area. Such psychblogy de,partments could use , 
available resources far training their students or could become inte- 
gral parts of interdisciplinary education programs. This suggestion ^ 
certainly does not preclude departments of psychology less advanta- 
geously situated from entering^opulation psychology- indeed, these ■ 
departments might serve as focal points for stipiulating such work in 
the college or university where they haM^en to be. 

The department of psychology that is developing population work 
does need a university administration with great sympathy for inno- 
vation and the' introduction of nontraditional c&waes. Such a depart- 
.ment could also benfefit*from tplerance and supRprt from other depart- 
"^ents in the university (which may be, mainly, sociology, economics, 
anthropology/and the school of public health) that are concerned with 
population, - 

Community Resources 

It is desirable, in teaching population ^choldgy, to work in 
' eommunities; this requires connections and resources in the commu- 
nity. Necessary to population study are such resources as total com- 
munities that can be surveyed or family-planning clinics in which 
research may be done. Community experience might include brief 
interactions Vr more extensive practicum e^cperience with adminis- 
trators of family^planning clinics and educational or city^plann^ 
groups. - * ^ 

^ ' CONCLUSION 

This workshop report has incorporated ideas and suggestions for 
teaching, curriculum developmeDt, and other educational activities 
involving laboratdi^. field, and cliQical approaches in the area of 
population psychology. It is hoped that such ideas will stimulate an 
^increased locus on population by' psychology departmenta CUPfently 
interested in and ready for .4uch emphasis, and that these ideas might 
also stimulate a population focus ^where none now exists. Population 
does have- a need and a place for psychologists; psychologists must 
respond to this need. In responding, psychalogy can only benefit by 
i broadening its scope and its appliaation to the needs of society, and by 
[ assuring new, diverse careepnipportunities for present and future 
students. 
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